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$f Yee WAS WHEN Farmer Jones had 
no assurance the seeds he planted 
would sprout before underground insects 
destroved them. 

Now, he protects his stand by treating 
seeds with Shell Chemical’s dieldrin be- 
fore planting. Seed in the ground now has 
a better chance to germinate, because this 
powerful insecticide fights back and kills 
soil insects that molest the seed to cre- 
ate an underground “bug trap.” 

Dieldrin’s long-lasting action permits 
growers to treat seed at their convenience 


Farmer Jones sets a better trap for bugs 


—plant later, And farmers are spared the 
cost of replanting spotty fields. Effective 
in small doses, dieldrin kills insects if they 
eat, breathe, or touch it 

Dieldrin is famous as a killer of grass- 
hoppers and cotton boll weevils, and is 
well known as an outstanding insecticide 
for lawn and household pests. Develop- 
ment of effective insecticides is one of 
many ways in which Shell 
Chemical helps agriculture 
and industry to improve 
products, reduce costs. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 
Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 





~--~- B.F.Goodrich ~*~ 


Hose used to be 
more dangerous than snakes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


_—_ men are inches away from a 
high explosive. Heating thick, 
gooey asphalt to get it out of a tank 
car takes super-heated steam under 
terrific pressure, carried into the car 
through hose. 

Heat used to weaken steam hose. 
Sometimes it burst at the weakest spot, 
with explosive force, sprayin sablion 
steam in all directions. It was dangerous 
to workmen and a constant expense. 

B. F. Goodrich men believed a hose 
could be made completely burstproof. 
They designed one with layers of fine 


braided steel wire, then layers of a new 
kind of heat-resisting rubber, inside, 
outside and between the braids. Not 
one length of this hose has ever been 
known to burst. Even if a hose wears 
out after years of service, steam can 
leak out but it cannot explode. Work- 
men are as safe as they are at home. 

The B. F. Goodrich hose in the pic- 
ture had been in use for 2 years en 
the picture was taken—far longer than 
any steam hose used before by this 
construction company—and showed 
no sign of wearing out. It not only 





stands heat better but wears better. Its 
rubber cover resists abrasion better 
than steel. This B. F. Goodrich hose is 
30 per cent lighter than steam hose used 
to be, more flexible, easier to handle. 

Call your B. F. Goodrich distributor 
for more information about steam 
hose or other hose, belting or other 
B. F. Goodrich rubber products. The 
B. PF. Goodrich Co., Department M-494, 
Akron 18, Obio, 


B.E Goodrich 





new style! new comfort! new power! 


new Internationals ! 


Functionally styled for practical good looks f 


Here are the new INTERNATIONALS .. . a great new truck 

line from any point of view! Their clean-lined styling is trim 
and functional — designed to take the rough going of 

truck work without excessive repair costs. 


Driver designed for real comfort ! 


They give you real comfort, too! They're driver-designed to 
let you work longer without fatigue. Loaded with performance 
and handling features that make hauling jobs easier. 


More usable horsepower for BIG money savings ! 


These great INTERNATIONAL trucks offer more horsepower — 
develop their power for sustained operation at lower, more 
economical engine speeds. They’re all truck with no passenger 
car engines or components asked to do a truck job. That 
saves you the BIG money — the over-the-years operating 
and maintenance money. Drive them today, at your 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY + CHICAGO 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


New INTERNATIONAL “'S-line” includes light, medium and heovy- 
duty models from 4,200 to 33,000 ibs. GVW, with 10 gasoline and 
LPG engines, every modern truck feature. 


You relax in REAL comfort in Comfo-Vision cabs. Comfort-angled 
steering wheel. Low hood for closer view ahead. “Quiet-ride” roof 
lining, draft-free doors. Choice of 24 solid and optional two-tone ex- 
teriors. Optional deluxe cabs have color keyed interior, chrome trim. 


All Truck Built to 
save you the BIG money! 


Internationa! Harvester Builds MeCORMICK® Farm 
Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors . . . otor Trucks 
industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 
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what price suence? To reduce noise, des- 
perate factory workers have put the following 
articles in their ears: round head screws, 
rubber erasers, and 32 caliber shells! But 
there's a much simpler, more effective way 
to reduce noise... 


mum's THE WoRD! 

Air rushing through 

engine and compres- 

sor intakes often sets 

up disturbing sound 
waves. Air-Maze filter silencers muffle the 
noise, help employees work better, keep the 
neighbors happy. 


Tors with seTs! Leading jet plane engineers 
use Air-Maze liquid filters for fuel and oil 
lines. Designed to meet high aircraft stand- 
ards, Air-Maze liquid filters remove dirt and 
foreign particles from the fuel, keep jets run- 
ning better, longer. 


1F YOU BUILD OR USE engines, compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids — the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, Dept, C, 25000 
Miles Rd., Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


The Filter Saplneses 
AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTERS © LIQUID FULTERS 
SILENCERS © CFL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 





Two-year-old test driver 
reporis on Nylok’ Nuits 


“Ever watch a two-year-old like me in action? I'll give any piece of equip- 
ment a good shakedown and testing. Did it recently on my new Taylor-Tot. 
Figured it would be a cinch to shake it apart in nothing flat. But I'd never 
come up against ‘Nylok’ Nuts before. I gave it the full treatment—bumps, 
bounces, jars and jolts. The ‘Nylok’ Nuts held tight. Now I know why 


“Nylok’ Nuts mean positive locking.” 


The Frank F. Taylor Company had a young ~ 


fellow like this in mind when it designed and 
engineered the Taylor-Tot. At severa! critical 
points Republic “Nylok” Nuts are used to assure 
positive locking even under severe shock, vibra- 
tion and tension. 

Republic “Nylok” Nuts lock whether seated 
or not. This means painted surfaces and soft 
metals are protected because “Nylok” Nuts do 
not have to be pulled up tight. Positive locking 
is assured in any position wherever you stop 
wrenching. Yet they can be backed off easily for 
maintenance or inspection of parts, And then 
can be re-used, 


They go on easily, too, because either end is 
up. No special tools, lubricants or techniques are 
needed. Use them manually for piece-work. Or 
feed them automatically at full production speeds. 

Think how Republic “Nylok” Nuts might be 
applied to your product or equipment. Why not 
make an actual test? Write us for a sample nut 
indicating size required. Available in Finished 
Series tapped 4” thru 1”, Finished Thick Series 
tapped 4" thru 42", and Heavy Series tapped 
4" thru 1”, 

“Nylok” Nuts are but one of more than 28,000 
regular types and sizes of high-quality fasteners 
made by Republic’s Bolt and Nut Division. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
Worleti Uhideit Range off Sitiwclard, Sttols aud, Stool Prodliela 








MANY BUDDING YOUNG 
TEST DRIVERS take their first 
rides in bassinets made of 
Republic ENDURO Stainless 
Steel. Use of ENDURO in their 
construction gives these 
wheeled bassinets their at- 
tractive appearance. Provides 
adequate strength without 
excess weight. Makes them 
easy to clean and keep clean. 
Assures long life with mini- 
mum mointenance. |! will pay 
you to find ovt more about 
EnNOURO for your product. 
Mail the coupon. 


dies: eee 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
31236 East 45th Street + Clevelend 27, Obie 


Please send a sample “Nylok” Nut 
Size 


Please send more information on ENDURO® 
Stainless Steel 





Name 


Company 


Address 





HOW CAN THESE SKILLS OF SMALL BUSINESS HELP YOU? 


JET ENGINE tail pipe is 
welded by Howard Sand- 
ers, foreman of General 
Tool’s fabrication depart- 
mont. Typical of the initi- 
ative of many small busi- 
nessmen, General Tool 
found a way to reduce 
costs in this fabrication 
work, 


How skills developed on G-E defense subcontracts 


helped a small business expand production capacity 


General Tool Company’s steady growth, first stimulated by G-E orders for 
jet engine parts, offers opportunities for service to other manufacturers. 


William Kramer and Harold Poe did a $1,500,000 business 
in Reading, Ohio, last year—50% more than their total 
for 1953. That’s a healthy growth picture for their General 
lool Company. Even more important, this growth is a 
ure sign of the company’s value to the country, as it 
keeps the firm's defense potential high. 

Why? Because General Tool grows bigger every year by 
using the skills and capacity it developed in handling G-E 
orders for jet engine parts. In adapting these skills to nen- 
defense items, the company is prepared to work for other 
manufacturers, and, at the same time, preserves its role 
as a vital defense producer should the need ever arise. 


BIG AND SMALL BUSINESS WORK TOGETHER. General 
lool’s story is an outstanding example of the results 
when big and small business help each other out. And 
Kramer and Poe were very small when they started in 
1947. They had a bank loan, personal savings, and a corn 


field on the edge of town. They put up a 32’ x 70’ building, 
hired 6 men and went to work. 

“Best break we got,”’ partner Kramer volunteers, “was 
a G-E defense subcontract to make parts for jet engines. 
And because of the high-quality product demanded by 
General Electric,” he says, “we hired expert personnel, 
bought better equipment—became a better company ‘mak- 
ing finer products with faster deliveries.” 
TODAY, GENERAL TOOL’S PRODUCTION ranges from 
paper mill machinery to complex control devices for 
automobile assembly lines. The company’s additional 
capacity, brought about in part by the stretch out of 
defense orders from the Korean peak, is fast being put 
to work on peacetime production. Such success in these 
times of change shows that when large and small businesses 
work with each other to produce for defense, they 


can also stimulate economic development in peacetime. 
642 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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SMALL BUSINESS OWNERS, Harold S. Poe, left, and William J. Kramer, _ started 
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MORE ACCURACY on al! products 
resulted from G.E.’s rigid require- 
ments. Here, R. Klausing, foreman, 
uses precision machine specially de 
signed by General Tool designer work 
ing with G-E engineers. 


IN CORNFIELD, on outskirts of Read 
ing, partners started the business 

used personal savings, plus a bank 
loan to buy property, erect a 32’ x 70’ 


building. Total sales in 1948 were 
$60,268.31. 
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EXPANSION of General Too! Com 


pany was rapid to handle G-E sub 
contracts. Engineers, above, hired to 
handle defense work, now design tools 
and machines for variety of non 
defense uses. 


TODAY'S PLANT covers 30,000 
square feet of floor space, has 112 
employees, did a $1,500,000 business 
in 1954 and continues ready for de 
fense production if required, 





CAN SMALL 
BUSINESSES 
HELP YOU? 


Thousands of small businesses, 
like General Tool Co., have fur 
nished General Electric with 
prac tically every kind of ekill and 
service as defense subcontractors 
and suppliers, Many of these 
companies have available produc 
tion capacity, created in large 
part by the reduction of defense 
orders since the Korean War 
peak, This means that they may 
be able to apply their skills to 
help you with your production, 

If you have a manufacturing 
problem or have work available 
for subcontracting, please write 
us on your letterhead stating in 
as much detail as possible the 
type of services or skills you re 
quire, We will be glad to suggest 
several small businesses who hav e 
done similar work for us and may 
be able to help you. Write to 
C. W. Bryant, Manufacturing 
Services Division, General Elec 
tric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., 


New York 22, New York. 





FROM TENNESSEE 
PROVES THAT..- 


Concrete Roads Aren’t Retired 


«+. they go on and on working for you 


This is Highway 64 near Somerville, Tenn.—a concrete road 
built in 1929. Now 26 years old, it’s still on the job! Its long 
service is typical of the durability of hundreds of miles of con- 
crete roads in Tennessee. Here's the proof: 


Total mileage of concrete roads built in Tenn............. 2,1 
Mileage still in service (exposed or serving as the 

heavy duty base under a layer of resurfacing) 

Mileage more than 20 years old and still in service 

(exposed or resurfaced) 


This remarkable performance is a record of low-annual-cost 
highway service to taxpayers and motorists. And today’s con- 
crete roads are even better. Engineers now can build concrete 
roads to last 50 years and more. In contrast to the proven 
durability of concrete roads, other types of pavement require 
frequent resurfacing and rebuilding. 


Besides great durability concrete roads have much lower main- 
tenance cost and greater safety—night or day, wet or dry. You 
pay for roads with gasoline and other taxes, so support your high- 
way department to get long-service, low-annual-cost pavement, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Mtmotefcheulie emia ieee anrtaod portland coment 
Chicago 10, Iilimois) ond conrete . . . through scienific research ond enginsoring field work 





READERS REPORT 





Cost of Living Figures 


Dear Sir: 

This company and its affiliate, 
Portland Coach Co., are operating 
under labor contracts containing 
cost of living escalator clauses. The 
detailed tabulation of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, having to do with 
the Consumer's Price Index for the 
month of July 1955, has aot ap- 
peared in BUSINESS WEEK. We are 
interested to know whether or not 
this feature is being eliminated. We 
trust that it may be continued as it 
is of considerable service to us. . . 


ALFRED SWEENEY 
V.P. AND GENERAL MANAGER 
LEWISTON-AUBURN TRANSIT CO. 
LEWISTON, ME. 


* We did not have space in the 
August 27 issue to publish the de- 
tailed tabulation. But readers will 
find the complete table through Au- 
gest in the Labor Department in 
this issue. BW has no intention of 
discontinuing this service. 


Now You See 
Dear Sir: 

In your article about buying 
binoculars |BW—Aug.27'55,p148 

Personal Business| your explana- 
tion of lenses may tend to confuse 
a prospective buyer. 

In your example “7X, 35mm.,” 
35 mm. (millimeter, 25.40 equais 
| inch) indicates the distance from 
the center of the lens to the eye, 
or film in the case of a camera. For 
instance, a 35 mm. lens would have 
a larger objective or greater field of 
coverage than a 50 mm. lens from 
the same point. 

CarRRo__ F, Downes 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Hurricane Confusion 
Dear Sir: 

In your article Hurricanes: They 
Cost Even When They Fizzle |BW 

Aug.20°55,p32] you state, “A 
$75,000 steel pier at Wilmington, 
N. C. was destroyed. .. .” This ts 
grossly exaggerated. .. . In the first 
place, Wilmington, N. C. is located 
on the Cape Fear River, 30 miles 
from the sea. There are no sieel 
piers at Wilmington. We do have 
nine ocean side fishing piers from 
New Topsail Island to Long Beach 

. a distance of 150 miles of the 
41 1-mile coast line of North Caro- 
lina. None of the several steel and 
the wooden fishing piers were de- 
stroyed by Hurricanes Connie and 
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One of the many Gardner-Denver gas compressors injecting gas to increase production. 


GIVING A PUSH TO A NATION’S OIL RESERVES 


-.- another example of GARDNER-DENVER experience 


Often gushing in their youth, freely 
flowing in their middle years, oil 
wells gradually lose pressure and 
lapse into sluggish old age. Yet, fre- 
quently, plenty of oil still remains 
in the ground. To restore pressure 
and increase recovery, compressed 


gas is forced into the well. And the 
gas compressors of choice in the oil 
field bear the name ‘‘Gardner- 
Denver.” 

In the petroleum industry —as in 
many another — Gardner-Denver 
has established leadership by antici- 


pating needs—and then building 
equipment that fills them. To do 
this requires constant field contact 
—plus the experience gained in 96 
years of successful manufacture. No 
wonder so many equipment buyers 
say ‘‘Let’s see what Gardner-Denver 
has—first."’ Gardner-Denver Com- 
pany, Quincy, Illinois. 


GARDNER - DENWVER 


The Quality Leader in Compressors, Pumps, Rock Drills and Air Tools for Construction, Mining, Petroleum and General Industry 


wen SSS) 


Portable Compressor: 


Mune and Tunnel Drilts 


Cantractors’ Ain Tools 
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TUBE-TURN 


WELDED PIPING cuts your costs... 


Conventional piping often leaks, causes shutdowns. Welded piping is permanently leakproof. 


How we help you 
stop costly leaks 


* TURE-TURN” end *@* 
Keg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


The expensive maintenance, the losses and hazards of leaky 
pipes are abolished when you use welded piping systems. 
They are permanent, and leakproof. 

To get the best in welded piping, use the experience of 
Tube Turns, world’s largest manufacturer of the fittings and 
flanges used in welded piping systems. We're recognized as 
technical authorities on welded piping—and our Engineering 
Service group is ready to share this information with you. 
We offer the broadest line, supplied by your nearby Tube 
Turns’ Distribucor, To get more for your money, specify and 
buy “TUBgE-TuRn”* Welding Fittings and Flanges. 


The Leading Manutacturer of Welding Fittings and Flanges 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 





Diane, and all were operating a few 
days after the hurricane passed us 


a Jack FARRELL 


SOUTH EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
BEACH ASSN. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


No Resemblance .. . 
Dear Sir: 

We wish to call to your attention 
that a picture was miscaptioned in 
the illustration of an article under 
the Industry section titled Big Time 
for Offshore Oilmen {[BW—Aug. 
20°55,p78)|. The scene shown is not 
in Long Beach. So far as we cana 
ascertain, it is an aerial view of a 
portion of Huntington Beach, Cali- 
fornia along the Pacific Coast High- 
way, U.S. 101. 

There is no disagreement with 
the fine summary |you| have made 
of the amazing developments in off- 
shore drilling; we do wish to correct 
the impression that the scene you 
have depicted bears any resem- 
blance to our beautiful beach front. 

SAMUEL E. VICKERS 
CITY MANAGER 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


« Sorry. 


Luring the Nurses 
Dear Sir: 

1 read your remarks and the 
letter on hospital care |BW-——Sep.17 
"55,p10—Battle for Nurses}. 

Nurses are lured into industrial 
plants and large offices for dollars 
and cents reascns. The pay is 
usually better than hospitals, fewer 
hours, very simple work, less stand- 
ing on feet, plus frequent raises, 
benefits, profit-sharing and pen- 
sions. At present it would be pretty 
difficult for hospitals to match the 
advantages of practicing nursing for 
a large corporation. Regular hours 
appeal to married women. 

Do state laws require registered 
nurses for corporations employing 
a large number of people? Some 
kind of a plan might be worked out 
to get the nurses to work for a hos- 
pital again by studying the two sit- 
uations as they now exist. 

FLORENCE MICCA 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Behind Civic Progress 
Dear Sir: 

I read with interest your excellent 
article on A New St. Louis Rips 
Up Its Past |BW—Sep.10°55,p130). 
You gave a vivid picture of how our 
city is rebuilding and, at the same 
time, providing for a stronger eco- 
nomic future. 

I know that space limitations 
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T Delmont, Pa., a depleted oil field provides 
ideal storage space for billions of cubic feet 

of natural gas, delivered by pipeline from Texas. 
Here twelve of the biggest Cooper-Bessemer 
engine-driven compressors force the gas into un- 
derground storage during periods of surplus, then 
take it out and return it to the system as needed 
during heavy winter demand. Thus gas customers 
can be better served and the pipeline system can 
operate efficiently at full capacity year around, 


This, the world's largest natural gas pool, is known 
as the Oakford Underground Storage Project— 
a joint development of the New York State Natural 
Gas Corporation and the Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corporation. 


The project's big Cooper-Bessemers are on the 
job for two basic reasons . . . they can operate 


How they unearth New York winter comfort 
-..i1mn Pennsylvania 


faithfully, continuously month in, month out , 
and, no other type of unit can match them for 
downright efficiency and long-range economy! 


If you plan to invest in power for any heavy-duty 
service ... on land or sea . . . it will pay you to 
find out about the new things being done by one 
of America's oldest engine builders. 





Mount Vernen, Ohie 


/ 
COOPER-BESSEMER 


Grove City, Pe. 





New York + Chicage * Washing * Sen Frenci * Les Angeles * 
Sen Diege + Houston + Delles + Odeuse + Pompe * Greggten + 
Seattle + Tulse + St. Lewis + Glowcester * New Orleans + Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Conede Lid, Holifex, N. 5., Edmenten, Alberta 


DIESELS + GAS ENGINES *¢ GAS-DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS + HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 





ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 
CONTROL 


fy-Norris engineers 
haVe pioneered in the de- 
velopment of electrically 
operated control devices 
for many fields. For in- 
stance: 


SPRING-LOADED 
SOFT-SEAT VALVES 

for leading gas furnace 
and stove manufacturers 


ELECTRICAL 

IGNITION SYSTEMS 

for domestic clothes dry- 
ers with features never 
before available 


AIRCRAFT 

SOLENOIDS 

pressure switches and gun 
triggers 


CONTROL 
DEVICES 
for the new “heat pump” 
—a revolutionary method 
for heating and cooling 
homes 
e 

Our engineering department 
welcomes the opportunity to 
work with you in your field, 

whatever it may be. 


make it impossible for one ariicle 
to cover all the activities or all of 
the men who have had key roles in 
the St. Louis transformation. There 
are other members of Civic Prog- 
ress, Inc., besides those you mention 
whose activities have been essential 
in setting St. Louis on its new 
course. 

For example, Aloys P. Kauf- 
mann, now president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Metropolitan 
St. Louis, was more responsible than 
any other St. Louisan for keeping 
the Urban Redevelopment Corp. in 
business until it was finally able to 
start clearing our Plaza area. As 
chairman of the St. Louis Housing 
Authority, Arthur A. Blumeyer . . . 
has worked tirelessiy—and largely 
without public attention—for the 
city’s successful public housing pro- 
gram. 

Another member, Edwin J. Spie- 
gel . . . was first assigned to the job 
of saving the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra from a financial crisis 
that threatened to put it out of 
business after seventy-five years oi 
continuous operation. Now, Mr. 
Spiegel is chairman of a committee 
that is preparing a bond issue pro- 
gram for St. Louis County, the 
urban and suburban area around St. 
Louis. 

Still another member, Clarence 
M. Turley, a leading real estate 
man, has labored quietly but effec- 
tively for the revival of our down- 
town business district. The same 
enthusiasm and tenacity has been 
displayed repeatedly by our other 
members not mentioned in your 
article: Howard PF. Baer, Sidney R. 
Baer, James M. Douglas, Morton 
D. May, William A. McDonneii, 
Edgar E. Rand, Ethan A. H. Shep- 
ley, and Tom K. Smith. 

Your story was good reading for 
all St. Louisans. Congratulations. 

Powe_t B. McHANEY 
PRESIDENT 
CIVIC PROGRESS, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Grind Pays Off 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on a splendidly 
written article on the Colorado 
School of Mines |BW—Sep.10°55, 
p80|—-The Colorado Grind Pays 
Off. 

We have a number of Colorado 
School graduates here in Washing- 
ton as well as in the West, who are 
members of the Geological Sur- 
VOF. «+ 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Lewis 10, Misseeri 


Hersert B. NIcHOLs 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
U.S. DEPT. OF THE INTERIOR 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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When Design Engineers at Fairbanks-Morse 
perfected the non-clogging pump, they pumped 
live fish to prove its non-clogging performance, 
For they knew that if they eliminated the re- 
stricted passages that cause expensive pump 
clogging, they could even pump live fish, whole 
and undamaged. 

The result of that Project is the now famous 


F-M pump that provides non-clogging service 
for the food industry, municipal authorities 
and industrial waste engineers, 

Only from Fairbanks-Morse can you get the 


originality and soundness of new design that The Secret of F-M non-clogging The Result is that on installations, 
assure such outstanding performance. When pump performance is this unique im- like this food processing line, money 


peller design that permits pumping formerly wasted on pump mainte- 


next yo imp...or a scale...a 
ext you need a pump ete tes 7 all solids in suspension—even fish. nance due to clogging is now saved, 


electric motor... or a diesel engine... look 
for the famous F-M Seal and see the difference 
that quality makes, Fairbanks, Morse & Co,, 


600 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. me) Far RBAN RS -MoRSE 


@ name werth remembering when you want the best 
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NOW G. E. adds 7% more light 
to world’s most powerful 


fluorescent lamp: G-E 








A 





G-€ High-Ovtput lamps score higher light meter readings than any other fluorescent lamps. 


2 new colors, 2 new sizes, too 


7% MORE LIGHT. Already the most pow- 
erful fluorescent lamp available, the 
General Electric High-Output has now 
been given a 7% higher light rating. 

This was done by filling the tube with 
pure argon gas. This also increases the 
rated wattage to 105. 

Net result, for most users, 
overall cost of light. 


GETTER FOR OUTDOOR USE. Because 
they're filled with argon gas, G-E High- 
Ourput lamps now give dependable start- 


is lower 


ing even at 0° P. And they give much 
more light at low temperatures, Starting 
voltage is lower in cold weather. This 
means lower cost ballasts and permits 
use of present lamp holders. 


NOW IN IMPROVED COLORS. The 8-foot 
G-E High-Output fluorescent lamps are 
now available in De Luxe Cool White 
and De Luxe Warm White. They give as 
much light with improved color as any 
other 8-foot fluorescent lamp without it. 
Stores and offices can now get more flat- 


High-Output 


ter wee 


be 


En ELECTRIC 
alae 
4 


The 8-foot sizes are now available in De Luxe Warm 
White and De Luxe Cool White, marked as shown here. 


All three sizes of G-E High-Output lamps are ideally 
suited to outdoor applications like this, 


tering light without increasing the num- 
ber of fixtures 
NEW SIZES FOR FLEXIBLE DESIGN. You 
can now get G-E High-Outpuc lamps in 
t and 6-foot lengths, Standard Cool and 
Warm White. These shorter lengths per- 
mit flexible layout 

Ballasts and sockets for all three sizes 
of General Electric High-Output fluores- 
cent lamps are available now. For more 
information, write Large Lamp Deparv- 
ment, General Electric, Be t. 482-BW-10, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Prodvet 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








He used to face Christmas with bats in his attic 


But now he’s clear-headed, he’s learned how to say 
‘Cause stocks were uncertain and shipments erzatic 


“Ship RAILWAY EXPRESS — the dependable way!” 





z 
4 
I 


Especially with holidays coming—and dependable s\ L AZ ’ 
deliveries so necessary—it pays more than ever Q L 
to specify Railway Express. Whether your shipment is 3 4 p R F S S 
moving by rail or air, whether you're sending <] ~ 
or receiving, Railway Express makes the big G E N = 


difference in speed, economy, and safe, sure delivery, 


Railway Express, through its network of one third of a mil- 
lion miles of co-ordinated rail, air, water, and truck routes, 
is ready to handle your important holiday traffic. This 
nation-wide coverage assures you smoothly integrated, 
rapid service for delivery of your rail or air shipments. eee safe, swift, sure 





An Evolution in 
Eye Protection! 


Whether your Safety Director comes 

to you... or you Suggest it to your 
Safety Director by all means 

look into American Optical Company’s 











” METAL AND PLASTIC 
PW SAFETY GLASSES 
FEATURING 


‘Ultrascopic 


You will reduce the high 


s yy 
VI S 0) | Wi of Eye Accidents 





Always insist on &) 
Trademarked Lenses 
and Frames 


T?.M. REO. BY AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


GOUTHDRIDOR, MASSACHUSETTS © CRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OcT. 1, 1955 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Business has had its confidence jolted. The President's illness, with its 
political portents (page 27), weakens one prop of the boom. 


Confidence is as important to prosperity as it is to the stock market— 
and you saw what happened to stocks on Monday. 


Plans calling for growth in business outlays, both on inventory and on 
plant, lately had seemed to underwrite the boom into 1956—and perhaps 
beyond. Now that promise contains many “ifs.” 


Don’t look for business to trim sail all at once. Businessmen today 
strongly deny, in fact, that any trimming is called for. 


But yesterday’s “certainties” now look like tomorrow's “maybes.” 


¢ Inventory policy will be keyed much more closely to day-by-day 
demand. This could have important effects by the turn of the year. 


* Expansion and modernization programs aren’t subject to change on 
short notice, of course. But they needn’t be pushed full speed. 


Consumers loom once more as the bright hope of business, as the 
outlines of industry’s own spending plans grow dimmer. 


Politicians of both parties, rest assured, will do their best next year 
to make the buying public feel safe and secure. 


So, with income rising, it isn’t likely consumers will turn cautious. 
—@—— 


Broadened employment and higher wage rates assure consumers an 
income level well above last year. 


Personal income, over-all, now is exceeding a $300-billion annual rate. 
The margin over 1954 is better than 6%. 


Consumers may not go on spending all their additional income and 
also dipping into savings for a little bit more. In short, the importance of 
installment buying will be a little less the rest of this year. 


Nevertheless retail sales for the holiday season will run several per- 
centage points ahead of either 1953 or 1954. 


And the year as a whole should be at least 5% over the record for 
retail sales of $170-billion posted in 1953 and matched in 1954. 


Consumer spending, which can pretty much be taken for granted for 
the rest of this year, is more likely to face a test in 1956. 


And the ace in the hole, naturally, is the certainty of a tax cut. 


There will be more money left over to spend—if there are as many 
people holding jobs. Thus, before too long, you come back to business’ 
own planning in order to estimate future levels of employment. 


—e— 


One certainty for 1956 is that the threat of inflation will begin to fade 
if unemployment begins to increase. And out of such a situation would 
emerge another certainty: 
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Money policy will relax if employment lags and prices stabilize. 


Talk of possibly easier money next year seems pretty academic now, 
with loans soaring in spite of higher interest rates. 


Business has called on the banks for nearly $1-billion of new loans 
since the end of June. And other credit demands in the same period have 
used an additional half a billion of bank funds. 


Such rises in borrowings are unusual, even at this time of year. 


Banks have had to seratch for the money needed by their customers. 


Most of the time the Federal Reserve has been selling from its own 
holdings of federal securities. This sops up idle funds. 


Banks, in turn, have had to sell their own holdings of government 
bonds. This has covered two-thirds of the $14%-billion in new loans. 


Who has been buying the bonds sold by the Fed and the banks? 


The only possible answer is, “The Public.” Presumably corporations 
with excess funds have been the main market. Thus, in effect, companies 
with ample cash have been lending, via banks, to those with too little. 


This source of funds, naturally, can’t last forever. 


One credit glutton this year has been the mortgage market. 


Consumer credit has risen sharply, it is true. But the gain here has 
been exactly in line with the 6% jump in personal income since 1953. 


By contrast, the rise in mortgage borrowing is running 22%. 


Latest surprise in the mortgage figures is a midsummer decline in new 
recordings, a rarity for the season. There is a suspicion, however, that this 
hardly represents the start of a new trend, because the decline took place 
even before the stiffening in terms. 


Supplies of new copper may (as many in the trade predict) equal use in 
the remaining months of this year. 


But that doesn’t mean that you'll be able to get all you want. 


Normally, demand and use ought to be roughly the same. But inven- 
tories have been depleted. And many fabricators find a tax advantage in 
replacing metal used out of inventory with higher-priced copper. 


Hence demand, for some time, will remain higher than actual use. 


Britain's plans to stifle inflation (page 151) may turn out to be our best 
hope to ease the squeeze on nonferrous metals and rubber. 

Part of Britain’s balance-of-payments problem is imported materials. 

Thus their moves to pinch nonessential consumption (in autos and hous- 
ing, for example) should show up in materials. Copper prices have, in fact, 
fallen in London, while rubber’s headlong rise has faltered. 
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-.- - AND SPRAY MIST 


how are they , | oe E=- eB sf 


That’s easy. Both depend on products of our General 
Chemical Division. Sulfuric acid, for instance, is essential 
in petroleum processing ... while “Genetrons” put the 
“poof” in hair lacquer, as well as in shaving lathers, ‘bug 
bombs,”’ and scores of other aerosol preparations. 


General Chemical Division strikingly illustrates the wide 
diversification of Allied Chemical. The products of this 
Division range all the way from hundreds of famous 
“Baker & Adamson” laboratory reagents to heavy indus- 


caprolan 


Sulfuric acid from General 
Chemical is one of the im- 
portant starting materials for 
Allied Chemical'’s new nylon 
—caprolan. 


61 GROADWAY, & 


trial chemicals like alum and nitric acid and “Orcuanp 
Branp” insecticides, fungicides and weed-killers. 


In fact, it’s hard to find a home or family, farm or business 
that doesn’t benefit from at least one product made by 
Allied Chemical’s seven operating Divisions. 


Because Allied starts with basic chemicals, the avenues of 
research open in every direction. That's whiy you can (%- 
pect the list of products to keep growing—and improving, 


DIVISIONS PRODUCING 


“Chemicals Vital to American Progress” 


Barrett General Chemical Nitrogen 


Mutual Chemical National Aniline 


Semet-Solvay Solvay Process 


YOR aN Y 











¥ S Sraael 
Te Sree Toe 


Got goods to sell? 
Put your a 


UTD 


Over 125 million consumers travel the streets and highways of America every 
day, winter and summer, And they all see outdoor advertising! That's why 
your best buy is the big board. For frequency . . . flexibility . . . coverage 
and color .. . at lowest cost, no other medium can match the power and 
economy of Outdoor Advertising. It delivers an immense circulation at the 


rate of only 15e per thousand for the average national campaign. 





Got a message to tell ? 
dvertising 


OORS 


erica go buy: 





OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF THE OUTDOOR MEDIUM 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA « BOSTON «+ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + DETROIT « HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA « ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE 
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@)-specifies 
 cpECIAL V-BELT 


€ 
for speed chon 
wer workshoP 


yer 


on pe? 


Schema drawsng coursesy Magna Engineering Corp., Menlo Park, California 


Secret of a New Twist in Power Workshops 


| P= craftamen can thank the G.T.M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man—for helping to make expert wood 


or metalworking as easy as dialing a telephone. 


A leading manufacturer of home workshop power tools 


wanted to make speed changing in an all-new modei 


easy and convenient. Dialing the operation on a speed- 


dial was the answer. A simple twist of the dial and the 
operator could have the right speed. The various speeds 
could be obtained by changing the distance between 
halves of split pulley s. This would vary the diameter of 
the pulleys and the resultant r.p.m. But how to get a 
belt that could withstand the constant changing in diam- 


eter and not stretch was the problem. 


The G.T. M. was called on for help. He worked with the 


GO0OoD, 


THE GREATEST NAME 


problem for a year during the planning and developing 
stages, finally delivered a special, precision-built V-Belt 

sinewed with Triple-Tempered (3-T) Cord. This super 
belt not only outperformed competitive belts by with- 
standing four times as many stalls at 2500 r.p.m., but 
also ran much quieter and smoother—completely solving 
the problem. 


Hlow can the G.T.M. solve your V-Belt problem? You 
can consult him through your Goodyear Distributor or 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR cun quickly supply you 
with Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for 
him in the Yellow Pages of your Telephone Directory under 
“Rubber Products” or “Rubber Goods.” 


EAR 


IN RUBBER 














Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
’ Week Week Ago Ago Average 


*142.2 +142.0 1408 121.3 91.6 


Steel i oduction (thousa A ee 5 anes’ 2,316 2,320 2,255 ’ 1,281 
Production of automobiles or de b 152,171 146,484 155,233 62,880 
a Me const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in neath. $65,860 $66,051 $52,178 $17,083 
er output (millions of kilowatt-hours) ” ae: 10,756 +10,623 10,906 4,238 
at oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.).. 6,671 6,684 6,685 a ht 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,662 1,714 1,579 1, 
Paperboard production (tons) 293,667 290,350 283,215 167,269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 78 74 73 82 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars)... . 59 57 57 53 
Department store sales gone ay same week of preceding year) + 4% +11% +6% + 30% 
Business failures (Dun & B , number) 171 191 180 22 


Spot commodities, daily index — ae 31, 1931 = 100).... 410.8 409.7 404.6 ‘ 3119 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947.49 = 100) 98.7 98.2 97.1 y 1+73,2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. ¢ i of Labor BLS, 1947.49 = 79.2 78.3 78.9 \ ++75.4 
Print cloth cine d.) 19.3¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished stee index dey Ss. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 153.9 153.9 153.9 144.6 1176.4 
ae steel com te (Iron Age, ton) $44.83 $44.17 $43.83 $30.17 $20.27 

wee per (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.). . 44.365¢ 43.965¢ 42.125¢ 3.000¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No, 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2.13 $2.16 $2.09 $2.38 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, Ib.)... . . 32.Ble¢ 32.85¢  33.52¢ 34.75¢ *°30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.j............... $1.73 $1.73 $1.79 $2.23 $1.51 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). ..... 351.8 358.2 341.2 257.8 135.7 
Medium Ang corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ s) 3.58% 3.59% 3.58% 3.47% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-28% 24-21% 22% «14-14% i-1% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks seevan oviweubsy 56,263 56,110 55669 54,547 +445,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks... . 84,516 84,735 84,098 82,381 171,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. 24,570 24,400 24,050 21,005 +19,299 
U. S. gov't pa obligations held, reporting member banks 30,546 30,940 30,972 35,908 +149,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding babe mie” 25,613 25,577 25,425 24,908 


Lotest Preceding Year 
Month Month Age 


New orders for machinery, except electrical (McGraw. Hill, 1950 = seen 134 123 93 
Cost of living (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = Leg P34 114.5 114.7 115.0 
Imports (in millions). . . it $885 $939 $822 
Construction & mining machinery ; August soeane 130 123 91 
Engines & turbines. ..... ee, eS | errs Raa 153 138 75 
Pumps & compressors oe cecegeeps oes August 127 141 127 
Metalworking machinery... .. renee  Atnguast Leper 162 119 89 
Other industrial machinery. . . Sobpesesss... ie =“ 105 94 78 
Office equipment............... 119 125 85 


* Preliminary, week ended Sept. 24, 199%. +¢ Estimate. N.A. Not available, 
+ Revised. ** Ten designated markets. 8 Date for Latest Week’ on each series on vequent, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


THE NEWS THAT SHOOK THE NATION. The sin- 
gle fact of Eisenhower's heart attack has changed 
calculations throughout business and politics 


I. How business and government reacted.p. 27 
Il. How the stock market staggered...... p. 166 
Ill. How political prospects changed...... p. 39 
IV. How the business outlook changed. .... p. 17 


V. How international negotiations are being 
GOGNEE 6 ooo chee thabe ch buat be cccvest p. 151 


REVERSING PERON’S REVOLUTION. That's the 
task of Argentina's new coalition. There are haz- 


ards ahead, though Peron’s backers were disen- 
EE, S CEMSUMENDD Cali vo vcccccccdbcsbens p. 31 


SLEEPLESS SLUMBER PARTY. A mattress maker 
featured his product at an all-night pajama party, 
and thinks it paid off in goodwill and order pros- 
WOUND oo ccc ce ricceccvccnscccccvccccccccens p. 33 


SPECIAL REPORT: 

AUTOMATION. The word has come to mean far 
more than ‘ts original narrow definition. Now it's 
agitating businessmen, unions, politiciahs. And it 
means something different to each (cover)....p. 74 


NEW GOALS WILL TEST COMMU- 
NISM. Russia's push for industrial 
progress may conflict with its totali- 
tarian principles ............. p. 116 


THEY'RE DOING IT IN PANAMA. 
How to aes up tax-free dollars 
abroad ..... .p. 122 


IN BUSINESS ABROAD. News about 
German diesels, British coal, Israel 
oil ' keaee ..p. 130 


BONDS THAT BEHAVE LIKE 
STOCKS. In a bull market, convert- 
ible debentures have flourished.p. 43 


IN FINANCE, News about bank merg- 
ers, Sears stock split, uranium 
“racket” : ..p. 48 


IN WASHINGTON. News about haz- 
ards in milk, small business, income 
tax 


SUPERMARKETS: DEALERS IN SUR 
PLUS CARS GO BIG TIME. New 
kind of dealer...........+.+. p. 104 


AIRLINES PLAY IT ALL WAYS. They 
make their pitch both for volume and 
for first-class business ..p. 112 


UNION TACKLES LOW WAC 
FRONT. Building trades local in New 
York City is stealing some of the 
spotlight from the South on minimum 
wage demands ............. p. 154 


UAW GETS OUT ITS WHITE COL- 
LAR. It's usnhectie at Detroit's salaried 
workers ...... .-p. 156 














COST DROP; TAKE-HOME RISES. 
BLS says August buying power was 
OOD :< cxawhsieesviwkenedeies si p. 158 
BITE ON MINERS. Lewis orders 
miners to kick an extra $20 into 

..p. 160 


IN LABOR. News about spreading 
SUP, coffee speed-up, Pru’s prac- 
aR Ee 2 Pa re a p. 164 


AMERICAN OPTICAL: YANKEE IN 
FILMDOM’'S COURT. American Opti- 
cal helps sponsor latest wide-screen 
method abn ab .p. 176 


IN MANAGEMENT. News about a 
fight for National Casket, how to im- 
press salesmen............... p- 182 





The Pictures—Amana—50; Armour & 
Co.—80; Bank of America—l!41; 
Burgess Battery—142; Carl Byair— 
82; Grant Compton——132, 133, 176, 
177; W. Curtin—66; Eastfoto—116 
(bot.); Ford Motor Co.-—-90; General 
Electric—92; General Mills, Inc.—- 
86; Harris & Ewing—88; I. N. P.— 
28 (rt.), 29 (rt.), 31: Herb Kratovil— 
33, 34; Arthur Leipz 62, 63; 
M. I. T.—78; McGraw-Hill Mustra- 
tion Dept.—58; Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co.-—136, 137, 138; Bob Phillips— 
29 (it.); Sam Reiss—154; Std. Oil of 
N. }.—74, 75; U. P.—28 (it.), 29 
(ctr); W. W.—27 











HOW TO RIDE APPLIANCE SEE- 
SAW. Amana has a new product 
and a new sales strategy...... p. 50 


IN MARKETING. News about curbing 
cigarette ads, price boosts, van ter- 
PE |. SULi ees cela’ x eebeeees p. 56 


SWITCHING PACKAGES TO KEEP 
THEM BUYING...............p. 58 


THE PULSE IS STILL STRONG, 
though the bull market skipped a 
beat this week............... p- 166 


SQUEEZING OUT STEEL IN MANY 
NEW SHAPES. Extrusion process has 
wide range of uses........... p. 133 


BREAKING THROUGH GLASS’S 
BARRIERS. Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
gets set for new assault on food pack- 
Creer Se p. 136 


ALUMINUM TAKES ON NEW JOB. 
Rising copper prices force cable man- 
ufacturers to switch.......... p. 140 


CUTTING BANK’S PAPERWORK. A 
new 25-ton calculator = do the 
trick . -p. 41 


NEW PRODUCTS ........... p. 142 


IS YELLOWSTONE REALLY A 
NM <4 « cox ndact alee p. 62 


MAKiNG WAY FOR THE SEAWAY. 
A reluctant town moves on ....p. 66 


THE INCOME PATTERN. Up 6.3% 
RR eee eee p. 71 


IN REGIONS. News about Texas 
Turnpike, income tox, transit...p. 72 
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Flame 
tube 


..- heart of the 
modern turbo-jet 


JET PROFULSION remained impractical 
until recent years. Until development 
of alloys that could meet the need for 
stability at elevated temperatures. 

Today’s super-sonic speeds are pos- 
sible thanks to flame tubes, turbine 
blades and other vital parts made from 
high-nickel alloys. 

Ever since the days of its first piston 
engine, the aircraft industry has used 
nicke! alloys .. . widely. The piston 
engine still powers 99 per cent of all 
commercial planes. It will no doubt be 
used for years to come. . . with con- 
tinued help from nickel alloys. Espe- 
cially where assailed by heat or cold, 
corrosion or wear, steady stresses or 
shock loads. 

Perhaps high heat . . . sub-zero cold 
... corrosion or some complex problem 
is troubling you or your staff. Send us 
the details. Let us study them. We'll 
give you our suggestions based on wide 
practical experience 

Write for... “List A” of available 
publications. A simple form makes 
it easy for you to outline 
your problem. 


“a Typical Alloys Used in Jet Engines 


7 "Average 
Part Meterial Nickel (%) 


Combustion Liners incone!* 

(Fiame tubes incoloy* 

Nimonic 75° 

Type 310 Stainiess 


Combustion Chambers Type 321 Stainiess 


Tall Cones Types 321, 347, 310 8 to 20 
Stainiess 


Inconel W* 74 
incone! X* 73 
N-155 

Buckets 8-816 

(Blades) Stellite 31 
Waspoloy 


Afterburner 


4340 (hub) 
16-25-46 (rim) 
A 286 
Discaloy 


Wheels Composite 
(Discs) 


Fuel Line incone| 
Tubing Type 321 Stainiess 


° Registered Tredemer’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. f7.%00. 30.4 











LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Boston to New York . . «. « « « « THE 
Des Moines to Minneapolis . . - « O8¢ 
Phoenix to Los Angeles . . . . . $1.90 
St. Lowls to Denver. . . ... « $60 
Sen Francisco to Washington, D.C. . $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Stetion rates for the 
first three minutes. do not Include the 10% federal 
excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER, IT'S TWICE AS FAST. 








Are your communications 


geared for profit ? 


Look into the ways Long Distance 
can save you time and money 


There is hardly any limit to the number of 
things you can get done—at a profit—through 
the planned use of Long Distance. 


The representative of 50 west coast lumber 
mills, for example, has increased sales 65° by 
Long Distance, without increasing his sales force. 


A southern industrial equipment firm esti- 
mates it saves $12,000 a year in selling costs 
by inviting out-of-town customers to telephone 


their orders collect. 


A large midwestern manufacturing company 
reports it collects more than $500 in overdue ac- 
counts for every $1 spent for Long Distance calls. 


is a result of these experiences —and those of 
hundreds of other firms—we have some specific 
suggestions about communications we'd like to 
pass along to you. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. There's no obligation, A repre- 
sentative will visit you at your convenience. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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AT THE DENVER WHITE HOUSE newspapermen hang on the bulletins of President Eisenhower's condition, reporting . . . 


The News That Shook the Nation 


At the close of business on Friday 
night, Sept. 23, the political and eco- 
future of the U.S. looked more 
predictable that it had at any time for 


26 years 


Home 


Few businessmen going home to din- 
ner on Friday night reflected on just 
how much thev had come to take that 
predictability for granted—or how much 
it depended on the health of a man of 
65 who had carried a punishing load of 
responsibility almost continuously for 
more than a dozen vears. 

Shortly after 2 p.m. on Saturday after 
noon, both points were driven 
home with brutal force. Murray Snyder, 
acting press secretary at the summer 
White House in Denver, called a hur 
ried press conference. He announced 
that Pres. Eisenhower had suffered a 
“mild coronary thrombosis” some 12 
hours earlier. 
¢ Difference—The shock of the news 
was succeeded immediately by another 
shock that in some even 
greater: the shock of realizing just how 
much difference the news made 

Every economic and political calcu- 


thes« 


wavs Was 
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lation made in the past two years has 
started with the assumption that the 
Republicans would control the White 
House through 1960. On the basis of 
these calculations, people have bought 
stocks, companies contracted to 
build plants, politicians have taken 
stands 

Now this basic, all-pervading as 
sumption has popped like a soap bub 
ble. Even if Eisenhower makes a full 
recovery from his attack (now described 
as “moderate” rather than “mild’’) the 
odds are overwhelming against his run 
ning again. And that means 

In politics. The Republican nomina 
tion in 1956 is open (page 39). The 
Democratic nomination suddenly is 
worth having. Any strong Democratic 
candidate will run as an even-moncy 
bet at the least—if not as the favor 
ite 

In government. A multitude of ad 
ministrative and constitutional ques 
tions have yet to be settied. How much 
will Eisenhower be able to do, and 
how soon? Who will do the things he 
cannot do? Who will deal with the 


have 


Russian problem, the Chinese prob 
lem, the farm problem, the budget 
problem, and all the other top policy 
questions too exhausting for a convales 
cent heart case? 

In business. Practically every unex 
ecuted decision taken before last Satur 
day has te be reexamined—either car 
fully or cursorily. The violent break in 
the stock market on Monday is a sam 
ple—though probably an exaggerated 
one—of what this can involve. 

In short, a tremendous number of 
things that appeared to be nailed down 
have suddenly come unstuck And 
some of them at least will never again 
be nailed down as tightly as they 
seemed to be at 2 p.m. last Saturday 


|. The Market Reacts 


The fundamental change, of cours 
is in the political prospects. Politicians 
of both parties assume that Eisenhower 
will take himself out of the 1956 race 
This is a body blow to Republican 
strategists—who had planned on the 
assumption that they had cight year 
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VICE-PRES. NIXON heads the interim team that keeps government running during 


Kisenhower’s illness. 


to convert the GOP from a minority 
party to a majority party. 

I'he Democrats will go into the cam- 
paign confident—counting on their nu- 
merical superiority to sweep them in 
igainst any candidate less well-beloved 
by the country than Eisenhower him- 
self. As they see it, there will be no 
Southern rebellion this time, no split 
tickets, no mass desertions. And if 


that is true, they say, then the White 
House will be theirs. 
« Wall Street Agrees—F’rom the con- 


vulsion that hit the stock market on 
Monday morning (page 166) it is evi- 
dent that Wall Street agrees with the 
politicians’ estimate of the situation. 

On the statistics, Monday was the 
worst day the New York Stock Ex- 
change has had since the 1929 crash. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average 
dropped like a stone from its all-time 
high of 487.45 to 455.56—a dismaying 
loss of 31.89 points. That was the 
worst break on the Big Board since 
Oct. 28, 1929, when the industrials 
spilled 38.33. Not even such classic 
disasters as the 1933 banking panic, 
the 1937 recession, the fall of France, 
and Pearl Harbor produced so sweep- 
ing a destruction of values. 

Volume for the day hit 7,720,000 
shares. That broke a lot of recent rec- 
but it was a long way short of 
the avalanche of 16-million shares that 
hit the market in a single day in 1929. 
* Calm ety Ary the raw 
statistics make the break look worse 
than it was. Percentagewise, the de- 
cline in the industrials was only some 
6.5%—or about half of the percentage 
loss on Oct 28, 1929. 

Wall Street itself took the whole 
thing calmly. In boardrooms and brok- 
erage offices, there was an air of pro- 
fessional detachment. 

On Tuesday, the market managed a 
brisk rally that erased about a third of 


ords, 
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Monday’s losses. And on Wednesday it 
was strong again. How much of this 
represented sober reconsideration of the 
facts and how much was a purely emo- 
tional response to the cheerful medical 
bulletins from Denver, no one could 
say. 

© The Questions—Just how much 
damage did the big break do? Did it 
kill the bull market? Did it spoil the 
country’s growing appetite for stocks 
that Wall Street has so carefully cul- 
tivated? 

Nobody gives up hope more grudg- 
ingly than a Wall Street bull. And 
some bulls already profess to be finding 
sweet uses in this, their latest, adversity. 
They point out that the market was 
duo for a technical correction and is 
really better off for having taken its 
medicine in one heroic dose 

The fact remains that the market 
has had the wind knocked out of it. 
With margin credit at a minimum and 
with business generally going great guns, 
this needn't be fatal to the bulls. But 
there’s no use pretending that it is 
therapeutic. 


ll. Businessmen Ponder 


Was the spasm in the stock market 
a business forecast as well as an 
emotional reaction to the news from 
Denver? 

In a sense it was—but in a very 
special sense, Business prospects— 
whether for the near term or for the 
long pull—haven’t changed since the 
Friday night before the President's 
attack. But the odds have shifted. The 
discount for uncertainty must be 
greater. And there are new elements 
to take into business calculations. 

So far as anyone can sec, there is 
no reason why the boom shouldn't 
continue without missing a beat. The 
huge, complex machinery of produc- 


ADAMS has long been masier of White 
House detail. 


tion and consumption is not affected. 
There is no prospect of any early shift 
in government policy, no hint that in 
any material way things will be dif 
ferent this week from the way they 
were last week. As a Cliicago business 
man says, “I can’t believe that General 
Motors is going to sell fewer cars be 
cause the President is ill.” 

¢ Jolt—Nevertheless, confidence has 
been jolted. And more than that, 
business has been forced to ask itself 
an unpleasant question: Just how much 
difference would it make to have a 
Democratic administration take over 
in 1956? 

All this week, BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters all over the country were talk- 
ing to executives, probing for reactions, 
watching changes in mood. In general, 
they found that 

e Businessmen see no reason to 
change their immediate plans or cut 
back on expansion that is already under 
way. In other words, they are betting 
that the present prosperity will con- 
tinue without a break. 

¢In short-term forecasts of prices 
and in short-term plans for managing 
inventories, there is definite uncertainty 
and confusion. Business can read both 
inflationary and deflationary con- 
sequences into the new situation. It 
hasn't decided yet which are the ones 
to go on. 

¢In long-term planning, there is 
a new note of caution. There are no 
cancellations or sudden revisions of 
plans—and no prospect of any. But the 
typical company’s ideas on future ex- 
pansion are a little less firm than they 
were a week ago. The typical execu- 
tive is a little less certain of how he 
will be doing two years or three years 
from now, 
¢ What They Say—By and large, busi- 
nessmen this week were saying things 
like this: 
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BROWNELL faced and deferred a consti- 
tutional problem. 


Boston: Business today seems to be 
its own boss. It is now—more than 
before—a free agent making its 
decisions, with a minimum of 
governmental interference Thus, 
changes in politics such as Eisenhower's 
illness don't necessarily cause parallel 
changes in business 

Chicago: We foresee no major 
readjustment in our economy. The 
demand for our products will continue, 
and as long as this demand continues 
we want to be in a position to supply 
it 


ever 
own 


Cleveland: Our planning is based 
on market research and we are 
certainly going ahead unless and until 
some distinct change in the prospective 
market appears to warrant a change in 
our plans 

There are dissents, though. Take 
this one from a paper industry execu 
tive, for mstance 

“I still haven't thought this thing 
through thoroughly, but it seems to 
me that the stock market reaction was 
bad enough to put a scare into all 
businessmen, make them examine 
their policies. While we ourselves 
haven’t taken any positive action, we 
feel that the business climate as well 
as the political climate certainly is 
not as good as it has been.” 

The president of a steel company 
that is known to have expansion plans 
just about ready to go said his company 
was going ahead with the planning but 
doubted the whole program would now 
be instituted at once. 

Another big Midwestern industrialist 
declared that his company would go 
ahead with long-term expansion plan- 
ning, but would not announce new 
projects until after November, 1956 
¢ Inflation?—This new note of caution 
poses a special problem for the various 
government officials who have been try 
ing to keep the business boom from get 
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DULLES has the most difficult issues to 


reconcile. 


ting out of control. Is inflation still a 
danger, as the Federal Reserve assumed 
when it started tightening up the money 
clamps last spring? That was designed 
to offset an excess of confidence. Now 
does the jolt to confidence reduce the 
need for offsets? 

All that the money managers can 
do at this time is watch for clues and 
stand ready to ease up or continuc 
tightening up as the case may be 

They tace another difficulty if they 
decide to go on tightening credit at a 
time when Eisenhower is on the side- 
lines. His personal popularity has been 
so great that the Administration could 
take an unpopular position and make 
the country accept it. A credit squeeze 
tight enough to hurt would be hard to 
maintain at a time when the Adminis 
tration was on the defensive politically 
¢ Taxes—Somewhat the same problem 
will come up next year when Congress 
wades into the question of tax cuts. If 
business is still going strong, Eisen 
hower’s economic advisers will want to 
try for a balanced budget—holding tax 
cuts to a minimum, The Democrats 
who hold Congress will shoot for maxi 
mum cuts, especially for individuals 
More than that, they probably will try 
to repeal some of the tax concessions 
to business that the Republicans made 
last year. 

Here again, an Administration that 
was not fighting for its political life 
could probably make its policy stick 
An Administration running on the short 
end of the odds might have to give way 

This sort of uncertainty is built right 
into the arrangements being set up to 
keep the business of government run 
ning 


lil. Running Government 


After three days of uncertainty dur- 
ing which the mechanics of government 


HUMPHREY will be pushing economy 
with less backing. 


decision-making came to a standstill, 
Vice-Pres, Richard Nixon emerged as 
the leader and public symbol of Presi 
dential power. He took over ‘Tuesday 

and the government began to fun 
tion once more at all but the very 
highest level of decision-making 

rom Nixon down, every official in 
Washington is now stressing govern 
ment-as-usual. But behind the scenes, 
it 1s plain that the country, and par 
ticularly businessmen, must sweat 
through a period of confusion and un 
certainty so far as government and poli 
tics are concerned. Nobody knows ion 
long this period will last, Guesses rang 
all the way from two months to after 
next year’s election. 

In literal terms, the pause lasted on}y 
one work day—Monday. 
¢ Crisis Shelved—Nixon himself did 
not understand that day what his role 
was, to be. He began by saying the 
Attorney General would have to cleat 
up the legal problems involved, Befor 
the day was over, word came from Den 
ver: There were no legal problems re 
quiring a ruling, because no actual 
transfer of Presidential authority was 
being contemplated. The reason was 
simple. Eisenhower—the “model pa 
tient’ —was showing every sign of swift 
recovery 

This means that if all goes well, he 
will be conferring with top officials in 
another week or 10 days, hee his bed 
in Fitzsimons Army Hospital 

By the end of the month, he may b« 
back at his Gettysburg farm, still sid 
lined, but keeping in touch with major 
issues. 

And by Dec. 1—under this scheduk 
Eisenhower may be back in the White 
House, buttoning up details of the 
budget for fiscal 1957, and working on 
the State of the Union Message to be 
delivered in January to Congress 
@ Dress Rehearsal—The problem of 
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keeping the government rolling without 
an active President is simplified for 
Eisenhower's aides by good staff work. 
As part of his vacation, Kisenhower had 
reduced routine dutics to what could 
be accomplished in one hour a day. He 
would sign papers, skim through memo- 
randums, and dictate only what he had 
to. His hour up, he would go to Cherry 
Hills Country Club for golf 

But he never escaped the burdens of 
his office. He was always available, 
playing olf or fishing at Fraser. On 

riday—the day before he was stricken 
~—he was called off the golf course twice 
to answer telephone calls about matters 
that could not wait. Dillon Anderson, 
his personal aide on national security 
problems, was in Denver and kept close 
touch; Eisenhower had appointments 
scheduled with Secy. of State John 
Foster Dulles, and Secy. of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson. 

In similar brief conferences with his 

top aides, he had planned to make all 
the dec mons necessary to keep govern- 
ment operations rolling up to the mid- 
dle of October, when he intended to 
return to Washington. 
* Legal Red Tape—The key policy 
for dealing with the coming months 
was threshed out at a White House 
luncheon Monday. Sherman Adams, 
Eisenhower's chiet-of-staff, was host. He 
has been the chief buffer between Ei- 
senhower and the burden of detail that 
surrounds the Presidency; in some 
cases, he has made routine political and 
Administrative decisions of the kind 
that other aides will now have to share 
in making for several weeks. Nixon 
attended, along with Wilton B. Persons, 
Adams’ deputy; Gerald Morgan, White 
House Counsel,.and William P. Rogers, 
Jr., acting Attorney General. Rogers 
represented Atty. Gen, Herbert Brown- 
cll, Jr., who flew in from Spain «the 
next day 

At the luncheon, Nixon's legal posi- 
tion was canvassed, The question is 
whether Nixon could take over full 
Presidential responsibilities on a tem- 
porary basis, then tum the office back 
to Eisenhower when the President is 
fully recovered. 
¢ Argument—Many Constitutional au- 
thorities argue that this is impossible 

that the office itself must be trans- 
ferred to the Vice-President; that he 
must, in fact, actually become Presi- 
dent 

Fortunately, this week it was not 
necessary to consider this legal tangle 
seriously, Eisenhower was clearly able 
to function if a crisis arose. The men 
around Eisenhower decided that Nixon 
should assume leadership of the Admin- 
istration—as a presiding officer at Cabi- 
net meetings and at meetings of the Na- 
tional Security Council. He had done 
this previously, at Eisenhower's request, 
and no ruling of the Attorney General 


had been necessary. Top level decisions 
of the kind that only a President can 
make, would simply be postponed, 


IV. Shaping Policy 


The day after this policy was laid out, 
Nixon began a rapid series of con- 
ferences with key officials to keep 
the Executive Dept. functioning as 
smoothly as possible. Washington ob- 
servers were impressed by the fact that 
in many cases Nixon made a point of 
himself going .to see these officials, 
rather than summoning them to his 
office. 

After a briefing by Budget Director 
Roland R. Hughes on matters that were 
coming up at Friday's meeting, and an 
hour with Leonard W. Hall, Republi- 
can National Committee Chairman, 
Nixon attended a luncheon in Secy. 
George M. Humphrey's private dining 
room in the Treasury Dept. Later, he 
crossed the Potomac to confer at the 
Pentagon with Defense Secy. Charles 
FE. Wilson, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs-of-Staff, 
and other Defense officials. 
¢ Limited Power—But decision making 
can only go so far without Eisenhower 
himself. 

This is a time of year when the 
federal government is usually at low 
throttle, when policies are getting a 
preliminary shape down in the depart- 
ments and agencies for presentation to 
the President. 

Conceivably, the Administration 
team could agree on such issues as 
= schools, public power, and 
public works, But farm price supports 
and proper measures to control the 
boom might well cause some dispute. 
And the real difficulty of this kind of 
government will center in two overrid- 
ing problems—foreign affairs and the 
federal budget. 

On issues like these, Nixon will get 
his severest test. 
¢ Worldwide Impact—The fact is, that 
although the main ‘ines of U.S. policy 
to be followed at Geneva have been 
set, there are differences of opinion, 
some of them wide, both among the 
Western Big Three governments and 
within the Administration on all the 
key topics that will be up for negotia- 
tion—disarmament, united Germany and 
the European security proposals, ex- 
pansion of trade and cultural contacts 
with the Soviet Bloc. 

In New York this week Dulles began 
the first round of conferences with 
British Foreign Secy. Harold MacMillar 
and French Foreign Minister Antoine 
Pinay to try to get a common Western 
policy for Geneva. Dulles’ views are 
close enough to those of the President 
so that he can speak for him with as- 
surance at this stage. The trouble will 
come when he secks unified Administra- 


tion backing for the negotiating posi- 
tions he proposes to take at Geneva. 

The Pentagon, for example, has been 
stubbornly dragging its heels in all the 
major problem areas. In Eisenhower's 
absence, military leaders have been pri- 
marily responsible for the tendency 
of U.S. disarmament negotiators at the 
United Nations to concentrate upon 
inspection, and push actual arms reduc- 
tion into the distant future. Likewise, 
many influential officials throughout 
the government are wary of encouraging 
trade and cultural contacts with the 
Soviet bloc, on the grounds that this 
tends to weaken detense efforts here 
and abroad. 

Eisenhower has taken the final de- 
cisions himself in such crucial conflicts 
in the past. He has tended to throw 
his weight behind policies involving 
the calculated risks of peace rather than 
the risks of war. His decision to con- 
fer personally at Geneva with the 
Russians is case in point No. 1. 

There is another area in which the 
President's illness may adversely affect 
the negotiations at Geneva. It is en- 
tirely possible that the Russians and 
perhaps even our allies may hold back 
on diplomatic concessions uatil it is 
clearer who will be running the U.S. 
for the next year and a half. 
¢ Emergencies—The most dangerous 

uestion mark in the foreign policy 
eld, of course, is who would make 
life and death decisions in the event 
of a military emergency. Here the 
President as Commander-in-Chief clear- 
ly has the responsibility. 

In a few more days, Eisenhower 
himself might act—but it’s not clear 
how much delay or hesitation there 
might be. 
¢ Military Monkeywrenches — Budget 
decisions will also press hard on Nixon 
and the recuperating President—par- 
ticularly on how much the military 
should spend. For three months, the 
three services have been working up 
details of the fiscal 1957 needs. Next 
week, they will go before Defense 
Dept. Comptroller W. J. McNeil for 
review, and the shooting is likely to 
start. 

Secy. Wilson is reported to be try- 
ing to keep the Pentagon's appropria- 
tions requests at the same level as this 
year's—$31.4-billion—or below if at all 
possible. But the services are pushing 
lard for more money, 

Meantime, there's still the struggle 
on fiscal 1956 expenditures. Secy. 
Humphrey is putting the heat on the 
Defense Dept. to clamp down on cur- 
rent spending. But the Pentagon is 
straining just to get down to the $34- 
billion expenditure level estimated for 
Congress last January. 

In the past, Eisenhower has usually 
settled these issues on the side of cut- 
ting. 
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HOTHEADED WORKERS put Juan Peron in power a dozen years ago. 


Question now: Will they help the new regime in. . 


Reversing Peron's Revolution? 


Argentina was ripe for social, ecc- 
nomic, and political revolution when 


Juan Peron came along in 1943. But 


Peron turned his revolution into a 
megalomanic tyranny, serving only his 
personal power and wealth. For that 
mistake he was overthrown. And Ar 
gentina is again ripe for revolution 

Last week, provisional president 
Eduardo Lonardi took office before 
the largest, wildest crowd in Argentine 
history. He sketched out a bold and, 
to most Argentines, beautiful program 
He summed up by saying that “life 
without liberty isn’t worth living.” He 
promised freedom of speech, worship, 
enterprise, trade unionism. 

What Lonardi was saying is that the 
once-rich, vital nation must completely 
remake itself. 


|. Grounds for Revolt 


The process could be a violent one. 
Argentines are bent on expunging every- 
thing Peron stood for; you see that as 
they smash statues and rename prov- 
inces and towns, ships and office build- 
ings. Lonardi’s, and the nation’s, prob- 
lem is to restrain the tendency to 
destroy everything, instead to preserve 
whatever progress and social gain did 
come in the past decade. 

If it’s necessary to modify some of 
those recent gains to rebuild democ- 
racy, the price might not be too great 
for Lonardi and his conservative, na- 
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tionalist backers. But Lonardi hopes 
he won't have to pay it. He is com- 
mitted, for example, to respect all 
existing labor agreements. He has prom 
ised Argentine workers, once the pillar 
of Peronism, new freedoms and bene 
fits. 

For Lonardi, the position of the 
worker is pivotal. Peron carefully 
built his political organization around 
the workers. Their power presents 
the one immediate threat of counter 
revolution—a threat that will last at 
least until the present regime, jerry 
built from «lisorganized opponents of 
Peronism, can consolidate. 
¢ Broad Base—The important, hopeful 
sign for the nation is that the military 
revolt found quick support among civil 
ians. The men in the street were finally 
sick enough of Peron to act. They 
were sick of a tottering totalitarianism 
secret police, union bully-boys, priest 
baiting, grafting sycophants in Cadillacs, 
sterile universities, inflation, misman 
agement. They were, in sum, ashamed 
ot Argentina. 

The revolt was broad-based. Stu 
dents, bureaucrats, shopkeepers, doc- 
tors all joined the rebelling military 
In Cordoba, center of traditional Ar 
gentine culture and religion, the whole 
town turned out. The fact that the V 
for Victory revolutionary symbol also 
contained the Cross of Jesus didn’t 
make the uprising a clerical, Catholic 
crusade. Indeed, Lonardi has pledged 


that Catholic groups will receive no 
favoritism 

¢ Doubts—Rank-and-file workers are 
still bewildered. They are most con- 
cerned with wages, and tend to be 
willing to give Lonardi a chance to 
carry out his promises. 

Opposition political parties, emerg- 
ing from years of jail and harassment, 
are behind Lonardi—the problem is 
whether they can find common ground 
on policy, The Christian Democratic 
Party, given impetus by Peron’s efforts 
to ped it, plans for a major role in 
government, 

Middle classes, chief sufferers of Per- 
onism, support Lonardi. So do the 
wealthy a lost properties and busi- 
ness. They want their property back, 

How to restore property is only one 
of the major headaches facing the new 
government. Lonardi’s group is mov- 
ing slowly to find an over-all policy. 

Among the new cabinet ministers, 
the common denominator seems to be 
conservative nationalism. This doesn’t 
ylease everyone. Washington and some 
Fatin American capitals have particular 
misgivings about the group’s nationalist 
leanings and its ability to reorganize the 
nation (page 152), 

Yet there is no clear trend to ex- 
treme nationalism. Lonardi has re- 
jected the Standard Oil Co, of Califor- 
nia oil development contract. That 
was expected—the armed forces have 
always insisted on Argentine develop 
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ment of Argentine oil. That doesn’t 
make Lonardi and his men outright 
extremists, In fact, Lonardi matched 
his oil announcement with a pledge 
to respect all international commit- 
ments, 

In short, a new government is feel- 
ing its way amid the wreckage of the 
old, The cleanup will take years. 


il. Peron’s Chance 


Juan Peron had a magnificent oppor- 

tunity when he engineered the revolu- 
tion of 1943, The government of 
Ramon Castillo had been arch-conserva- 
tive, the tool of a handful of rich, Under 
it, the million Argentine farmhands 
received board, room, cast-off clothing, 
occasionally money when the boss 
wanted to give it to them. The same 
boss thought nothing of providing first- 
class passage to L.urope for a couple of 
cows, to insure fresh milk for the chil- 
dren on a cruise party. 
* Juan and Eva—The rich were far too 
rich, the poor too poor. Peron and his 
first lady by a set out to correct it. Their 
motives were overlaid with power-mania 
and, in Eva's case, hatred. They over- 
corrected with heavy hands, snuffed out 
liberty in the process, evolved a kind of 
negative ideology that in the end top- 
pled of its own weight. 

The workers provided the lever for 
their rise. In 1943, Peron had taken 
over Argentina's general labor federa- 
tion, then amounting to only half the 
nation’s 400,000 organized workers. 
He hammered other unions into the 
mold, ran the total to several million. 

The Perons raised wages by decree, 
seized properties ranging from “sports 
clubs to La Prensa, ae as Lord and 
Lady Bountiful presented them to the 
shirtless ones. Above all, they gave the 
worker status, a feeling of dignity. 

In return, the Perons got loyalty— 
good on Oct. 17, 1945, for street riots 
that lifted the imprisoned Peron to the 
presidency; good on June 16, 1955, for 
a popular outpouring that backed up 
that part of the army that saved Peron 
from the navy-air force revolt. 

Even now, Peron and his dichard 
followers hope there’s enough loyalty 
left among the workers to atin him 
back 


ill. Peron’s Mistake 


That the rich were worse off didn’t 
bother Peron; happy tenants far out- 
numbered the landlords who were de- 
nied a reasonable return by frozen 
rents. What finally began to sink in 
among Argentines was that the poor 
werent appreciably better off. 

. Standard of Living—Industrial wages 
in Buenos Aires now stand at almost 
seven times what they were in 1943— 
a lot of paper pesos for the factory 
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worker. But the cost of living, on the 
same base, is officially pegged at 667. 
That's only a 4% improvement in liv- 
ing standards. On one conservative pri- 
vate index, the cost of living (1943 = 
100) stands at 944, real wages at 74. 
¢ Big Swindle—In this light, then, the 
Peron revolution was a swindle. A 
question is how many Argentine work- 
crs realize this. 

There are absolute gains—public 

works, slum clearance, trade schools are 
examples. Yet even these carry quali- 
fications. Social security was broad- 
ened under Peron. But the pension 
funds are shaky because of forced 
loans to a bankrupt government. Much 
labor legislation was progressive. But 
it hardly matches what free unions, 
from Uruguay to the U.S., have 
achieved on their own. 
* Built on Ii Will—The Perons erected 
a beautiful children’s city, high school 
students’ recreation clubs, the mighty 
Eva Peron Foundation. But the chil- 
dren's city is a 10-acre village of doll 
houses, set up by a woman who never 
had a doll house of her own and wanted 
it kept spick, span, and unused. The 
high school league provided recreation 
and fun, and land and equipment “do- 
nated” under pressure. But it tried to 
hammer kids into the Peronist mold 
and, according to Catholic leaders, 
provided a pool of bobbysox girls for 
Perenist rakes. 

Eva Peron’s Foundation was born 
in hatred, rather than charity, An- 
gered by snubs from Argentine so- 
ciety women, Eva set up the founda- 
tion and let it become a racket. Forced 
subscriptions built up funds of billions 
of pesos. Every wage earner contrib- 
uted two days’ pay yearly; business 
anted up in cash or in kind at a nod 
from the government. It was a vicious 
circle of benefits for the few. 

Peron boasted he brought “economic 
independence” by nationalizing the 
British-owned railroads. Today they 
lose 3-million pesos daily despite a 
five-fold increase in costs to the users. 
l'elephones cost four times as much as 
they did before Peron, give only one- 
fourth the service. 

Schools were built. Many more Ar- 
gentine children learned to read. In 
their first reader they learned not that 
“This is a cat” but that “This is Peron. 
He is a good ruler who loves us.” 

Peron’s attack on freedom affected all 
Argentines, from the schoolchild whose 
mind was bent to the worker whose 
head was bowed. And it drained the na- 
tion's coffers. 
¢ King-Sized Graft—Graft was on gar- 
gantuan scale, Peron himself lived like 
a Farouk and is reliably reported to 
have cleared over a billion dollars by 
juggling seized Axis is y, caching 
the loot in Switzerland. Eva Peron may 
have been the world’s richest woman. 


Jorge Antonio, who has been Peron’s 
financial front-4man for several years, in- 
creased his income from 7,200 pesos in 
1946 to 150-million pesos last year. 

The military men were bought and 
bribed. One irony of the revolution is 
the report of a banquet in restless Cor- 
doba several weeks back, given by 
Peron’s military sidekick Franklin Lu- 
cero for 300 officers. Under each plate 
was a slip of paper representing an im- 
port license for one 1955 automobile— 
worth as much as 10 times its purchase 

rice when resold on the auto-starved 
market. 
¢ Production Slump—The Argentine 
cconomy became inflated, and ane 
producing. The money supply and na- 
tional debt increased 10 times in 12 
years. 

The nation’s agricultural backbone 
was broken as Peron’s government trad- 
ing monopoly bought the products of 
the pampas low, and sold them in the 
world at gouging prices, pocketing the 
profit. Angry farmers rebelled. They 
slashed acreage of major crops from 51- 
million acres in 1943 to 38-million in 
1954. 

Peron used his farm profit to subsi- 
dize industry. The results are spotty, 
He could boast that over-all industrial 
production is up 50% over 1943 against 
a population rise of 28%. But while 
the manufacture of tires and tubes is 
up 1200% —raising the averages nicely— 
the production of shoes fell from 14.5- 
million pairs for 15-million people in 
1943 to less than 11-million pairs for 
19-million Argentines last year. 

Meanwhile, factory upon factory 
stands idle, or limps along for want of 
electricity, imported parts, new machin- 
ery, raw materials. 


IV. The Showdown 


The great swindle way cw have lasted 


at least a while longer had Peron not 
decided that the Catholic Church chal- 
lenged his power. Peron began to move 
against it, with his labor bosses yapping 
their approval. But when they were 
forced to decide, the rank-and-file chose 
the Church more often than they chose 
Peron. 

Nonetheless, Peron went ahead. His 
accusations of clerical plots, his bullying 
of nuns and priests, his closing of 
schools finally triggered the navy revolt 
on June 16. It misfired. Peron tried 
once more to rouse his workers. But he 
barely survived until the explosion of 
Sept. 16. 

ee won only the battle of com- 
muniques—his official radio was report- 
ing the “mopping-up of liberated Cor- 
doba” just five minutes before Peron 
resigned and fled. His military backers 
deserted, the workers slunk home, and 
Peronista Party henchmen scampered 
into foreign embassies for asylum. 
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PERSONAL TESTS of Sealy Posturepedic mattresses were offered at the... 


MATTRESS MAKER'S 


Sleepless Slumber Party 


A press agent had a dream, and 500 
partygoers spent a sleepless night on 
mattresses last week. Sealy, Inc., spent 
$35,000 to hire the Gold Suite of New 
York's Savoy Plaza, fit it with wall-to 
wall mattressing, and feed, clothe, and 
entertain reporters, Sealy 
company executives ill to promote its 
Posturepedic rubber mattresses. 

Che party k:ttle late 
for New York. At the appointed hour 
of 11 p.m., guests and executives and 
entertainers arriving. Pajamas, 
robes, and slippers were issued to them 
at the They directed to 
dressing rooms where they could sub- 
stitute the nightwear for their outer 
clothing. Then they stepped into a 
ballroom carpeted with Sealy mattresses, 
except for a small island of bare dance 
floor 
¢ Arabian Night—Far into the morn- 
ing they clambered, rocked, and rolled 


dealers, and 


toam 


started a evcn 


began 


door were 
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over 300 Sealy mattresses, pillows, and 
bolsters. The Bedouin boudoir atmos 
phere was carried over into the hori 
zontal drinking and eating; those who 
craved bacon and eggs were encouraged 
to raid convenient retrigerators 

TV star Emie Kovacs master 
of ceremonies for a floor show that in- 
cluded a dance band and such Broad 
way entertainers as Nancy Andrews of 
Plain and Fancy and the entire cast of 

naturally—Pajama Game 

Such celebrities of Broadway and 
Hellywood as Robert Mitchum, George 
Abbott, Jim Moran, and Walter Sle- 
zak mingled with the revelers 

Came the dawn, with many of the 
guests still recumbent on their Posture 
pedics (picture, right), and Sealy added 
up the score 

Gained: A lot of goodwill and a 
heightening of brand-consciousness to 
ward Sealy, which has been making 


was 


AFTER THE BALL was over, some guests 
were still perfectly relaxed. 
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DEALER FROM RICHMOND gets a chance to talk business—the advantages of the 
Sealy product—with a model hired by the company to lend atmosphere to the party. 


TV COMEDIAN Ernie Kovacs, suitably attired, draws the audience into the frolic with 
dance contests, jokes, and instructions on how to fall asleep. 
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SHORTIE nightshirts were popular with 
properly qualified dancers. 


mattresses since 188] in competition 
for consumer acceptance with such 
brands as Simmons and Englander. 
Sealy reports dozens of see about 


its products since its “different” kind 
of publicity shindig. 

Lost: Many nights’ sleep in advance 
for Daniel J. Edelman & Associates, 
Chicago and New York public relations 
firm that thought up the idea; thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of equipmert 
and decorations written off; many mat- 
tresses burned by cigarette butts or 
stained by drinks—and six mattresses 
stolen outright 
¢ Souvenir Hounds—The case of the 
vanishing mattresses baffled the shrewd- 
est minds. The hotel's night doorman, 
asked if he had noticed anything un- 
usual, said only: “I think I saw one 
couple with a double mattress.” 

New York partygoers are notoriously 
prone to collect souvenirs, but this ex- 
ample left practical questions: How do 
you walk off with a mattress anyway? 
How do you maneuver it in an elevator 
and a taxi? And how do you display 
your trophy without completely refur- 
nishing your apartment? 

People at Sealy and at Edelman 
offices are still scratching their heads. 
But, the order-takers are too busy to 
worry about it. Everyone agrees the 
party must have been a howling suc- 
cess. 
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Close-up view of the motor control panel on the Osborn 
Brushamatic 4 which uses Allen-Bradley controls that are 
listed as standard in the Allen-Bradley Handy Catalog. 


BRUSHAMATIC 4 





This Osborn Brushamatic 4 machine de- 
burrs and finishes metallic and nonmetallic parts— 
turning out work at least five times as fast as is 
possible with hand methods. To insure reliability 
of operation, the control panel is factory equipped 
with standard Allen-Bradley control units. 


More and more manufacturers are turning to 
Allen-Bradley motor control for their machines 
because of its simplicity and reliability. For example, 
Allen-Bradley solenoid starters have only one mov- 
ing part... which simplicity of design is your assur- 
ance of millions of trouble free operations. The 
double break, silver alloy contacts—used on all 
Allen-Bradley controls—require no maintenance. 
Dependable overload relays provide unfailing 
motor protection. 


For the utmost in control reliability, specify 
“Allen-Bradley.” 
*Trademark 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada— 
Allen-Bradley Canada Lid., Galt, Ont. 





Tirst in a series of Ramo Wooldridge automation concepts 


The digital computer part of the 
Ramo Wooldridge Data Processing Center 


BUSINESS AUTOMATION 
and MILITARY ELECTRONICS 


he problem confronting many company managements today in decidi 
what course to follow in applying the new techniques of automation ~ 
data processing is similar to the problem faced in recent years by the 
leaders of our military organizations in arranging for efficient application 
of the same powerful tools of electronics to the art of war. 


At Ramo-Wooldridge the difficult demands of major military systems 
responsibility have been met successfully by the placing of heavy depend- 
ence upon teams of unusually well-qualified, mature and experienced 
scientists, operational procedures experts, and engineers. These teams deal 
with the technical and non-technical ions of a project as inseparable 
and interrelated aspects of a single problem. 


Similarly, work has been done in the last two years by this company 
on systems problems of non-military clients from such diverse fiel 
manufacturing, banking, transportation and public utility. The results 
strongly support the conclusion that many of the di t problems in 
automation that face business and ind today can be economically 
solved by teams that include a breadth of technical and non-technical 
competence which permits them to conduct a highly objective, scientific 
analysis of a client's operations and requirements. 


One important advantage to the client of such a broad and objective 
approach to his problems is the possibility of recommendations that realis- 
tic operational needs can be met without the necessity for investment in 
any additional machines or equipment. Nevertheless, the technical strength 
of The Ramo-Wooldridge ap Soya provided by its hundreds of scien- 
tists and engineers, is such that it can also undertake successfully the 
development of entirely new equipment and techniques, if required. As 
an example, major programs are currently under way on the development 
of an advanced type of digital computer and control system, and on the 
automation of large-scale p oe processing activities. 


To a surprisingly great extent, military electro- 
nies experience has charted the course for non- 
aioe Barr now, A major objective of The 

looldridge Corporation is to assist busi- 

ness and industry in moving rapidly, yet realisti- 

a and economically, to take advantage of the 
great benefits of the new techniques. 


The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation ff Z-sesisa0z=. 


S020 GELLANCA AVENUE + LOS ANOELES 49 + CALIF 


t oo Of are 
importance in the 
future aratds of 
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Passenger expansion aloft: Eastern Air 
Lines has launched its $350-million 
equipment program by placing a record 
ordez with Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Eastern has ordered 40 Electra turbo- 
prop transports (to cost $100-million) 
rom Lockheed, with an option for 
30 more. Earlier it had ordered $125- 
million worth of conventional Lock- 
heed and Douglas planes; another $1 25- 
million will go later for jet transports. . . 

- and freight, too. With business 
happily climbing out of a slump, the 
Flying Tiger Line has ordered 10 Lock- 
heed Super Constellation air freighters, 
to cost $20-million. And Slick Airways 
has ordered five of the same planes. 

> 

International Harvester Co. is pulling 
in its horns, dropping out of the re- 
frigerator, home freezer, and air-con- 
ditioning fields. The company said it 
faced the choice of expanding into 
full lines of houschold appliances, or 
else dropping out. It chose the latter, 
and has sold its Evansville (Ind.) plant 
to Whirlpool- a Corp. 


R clouds of aoe are in si 
says the Agriculture Dept. It pre on 
that cigarette smoking in the U.S. this 
year will be 4% above 1954, and that 
it will rise still further in 1956—scares 
or no scares~—thus reversing a two-year 
trend. However, Internal Revenue 
Service reports that July cigarette pro- 
duction was down 4% from the 1954 
month; it was only the second monthly 
drop this year from the 1954 marks. 
° 
Dixie will get more tele- 
hones. Southern Bell says it will spend 
240-million this year and $250-mil- 
lion in 1956 on tacitities and equip- 
ment. ‘The company now has more 
than 4.7-million phones in its nine- 
state area, double the early 1947 figure. 
. 
Economic indicators from here and 
there; The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce predicts 1955 will be a record 
vear for business, but thinks the gains 
will be “more moderate” from now on. 
. The Commerce Dept. dissents in 
part, saying that business is brisk now 
und will speed up during the fall. 
And the Federal Reserve Board reports 
that farmers are in relatively good finan- 
cial condition. 
- 
Nickel scrap exports will continue un- 
der controls in the fourth quarter, says 
the Commerce Dept. The rules will 
be the same as in the second and 
third quarters. At the same time, the . 
department took the quantitative lid 
off titanium exports, though such = 
ments can still be regulated throug 


export permits. 
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Bauxite is the raw material from 
which aluminum is derived and a 
careful study projects a demand for 
aluminum in 1975 of 4,500 thousand 
short tons—nearly 5 times 1950 con- 
sumption. * 

This estimate takes into considera- 
tion the rapidly developing new uses 
for versatile aluminum as well as the 
expanding materials needs of Amer- 
ica’s growing population. It suggests 
the possibilities of growth for the 
20,000 corporations that make up 
the aluminum industry from the 
producers of primary metal to fab- 
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ALUMINUM ALU 


ricators, distributors, users and sell- 
ers of aluminum products. 


Ar indispensable ingredient of busi- 
ness success is a banking arrange- 
ment flexible enough to take care of 
short and long term requirements. . . 
adaptable to unusual opportunities. 


The Bank of New York, with 171 
years of commercial banking experi- 
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ence, has served aluminum producers 
as well as the construction, manufac- 
turing, transportation and retailing 
industries that use or sell aluminum 
during the past decades of expansion. 


The knowledge and facilities of this 
Bank are geared to the competitive 
needs of corporations in today’s ex- 
panding economy. 


*Eetimate taken from A Report to the President by The President's Materials Policy Commission 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. & Uptown Offices; 513 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd # MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


( Temporery During C onstruction 


Member Pederal Deposit Inurance Corporation 











LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands hy you 


THIS BOTTLE 
OF AIR MAY SAVE 
MEN'S LIVES 


Shipped upside down, sealed with mercury, 
this bottle contains air from the plant of a 
Liberty Mutual policyholder. It is one of some 
3000 air samples shipped last year to Liberty's 
industrial hygiene laboratory for measure- 
ment of air pollution. Another 2000 samples 
were analyzed by hygienists in the field. This 
constant supervision prevents occupational 
diseases caused by fumes, vapors and duats. 
By discovering danger early and advising 
control measures, Liberty protects the health 
of countless workers. 


INSURANCE FOR; AUTOMOBILE, LIABILITY, FIRE, 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, 
GROUP, INLAND MARINE, OCEAN /AARINE, CRIME 





“| HAD TO HIT SOMETHING. I mised the youngster by an WHIFFLE-HOUND TEACHES CHILDREN SAFETY. 
inch but crashed into a car parked at the curb. I was a hero to This amusing dog (his name is Safety’) has eyes that 
everybody except the people whose car I hit. They wanted their flash red and green. On film, in booklets and in person, 
damages paid. When I telephoned Liberty Mutual, the claimsman he travels around the country to show school kids how 
lifted the worry right off my shoulders said my responsibility to avoid getting hurt in traffic. The Whiffle-hound is 
would be met fairly and promptly.” Liberty's direct service is better part of Liberty Mutual's many -sided program to in- 
and quicker service. There are Liberty offices, coast-to-coast, and crease pedestrian safety to save lives and injuries 


in Canada and Hawaii. 





and to keep insurance costs low. 
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The political picture, a week after Pres. Eisenhower's heart attack: 


The GOP is hurt—badly. Was mommeet tebe 0 SOS Se 
switched overnight into an uncertain gamble. When the first shock hit, a 
week ago, the GOP gave up and Democrats put 1956 in their bag. 


Now, you get signs of a rebound in the mak‘ng. It is still assumed that 
Eisenhower is out of the running. But the professionals in both political 
camps are beginning to second guess themselves, with the result that there 
is more talk of a horse race, less of a Democratic runaway. The Democrats 
have no candidate who is a “political natural,” with appeal to all factions 
in the party. 

—_-e— 

Watch for a big build-up of Vice-Pres. Nixon. He will move deeper 
into the key role of Assistant President, and maybe even Acting President 
while Eisenhower is recovering. Talk that Eisenhower will resign and thus 
make Nixon President should be discounted, certainly at this time. 


The strategy is to avoid a party-splitting fight at the San Francisco con- 
vention next August. If it is clear that Nixon is Eisenhower's choice, then it 
will be difficult for challengers to build pre-convention strength to buck 
him. Nixon then wouid have the advantage of pretty solid party backing. 
He would be in better position to capitalize on factional troubles that may 
plague the Democrats. 


—-o— 


How will Nixon stand within the party? It’s a question that is being 
asked on all sides. 


He will have critics. Senate GOP leader Knowland of California, for 


example, is not 4 Nixon man. The two are rivals for control of California 
politics, and Knowlend himself has White House ambitions. But Knowland 
controls no big faction within the party. 


Neither have the Citizens for Eisenhower, which operates outside the 
GOP organization, ever been enthusiastic about Nixon. They are the politi- 


Nixon is strong with the professionals. He talks their party language. 
And they like his rough campaigning technique. When GOP state chairmen 
met here recently, Nixon was a big hit. And when the chairmen later pressed 
Eisenhower to run again, the plug included Nixon, for VP. These men have 
real power in conventions. 


—o— 


Nixon will benefit by his closeness to the White House. From the start, 
Eisenhower has seen to it that his Vice-President was brought in on the 
actual running of the government. He has kept Nixon posted on the 
foreign and domestic, even to the point of consulting him on decisions. It’ 
an advantage that few Vice-Presidents have had. Mostly, their 
been that of presiding over the Senate, with little or no hand in what 
on downtown. Nixon has held Cabinet meetings, and this week 
over both the Cabinet and the Naticnal Security Council. 


_o— 


Eisenhower’s White House and party roles from now on will 
largely on how quickly and completely he recovers. It’s a subject 
aides simply refuse to speculate on at this time. 

Oe cet ee ee 


sible, of course. But among top Republican leaders, who 
believe that he wili still head the ticket, there’s little or no hope. It 
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secret that Eisenhower wanted all along to step aside next year—retire to 


his farm at Gettysburg. He was under mounting pressure to run—a pres 
sure that he could hardly resist. But it’s different now. 


—o— 


The Democrats are heading into a bitter convention battle. So long 
as it appeared certain that Eisenhower would run again, the Democratic 
nomination lacked appeal. Prospect was that Eisenhower would win. Now, 
it’s a different story. So, there will be a scramble for the nomination—a 
scramble that seems sure to leave hard feelings. 


— 


Stevenson still rates as the best bet. Announcement that he will be a 
candidate is expected before long. Backers say he will have the largest num- 
ber of delegates when the Chicago convention meets next August. 


Harriman is rated second. He has publicly said that he will support 
Stevenson. But he is being pushed to make a challenge. He will draw sup- 
port from some city Democratic bosses and labor leaders who are cold to 
Stevenson. And the New York governor is doing nothing to discourage 
those who are bent on pitching his hat into the ring. 

Kefauver will make a bid. Right now, the senator’s friends feei that 
his best chance would be if the convention deadlocked on Stevenson and 
Harriman. But it would be hard for the city bosses and union leaders to 
swing to Kefauver under any condition. They still remember and resent 
his investigations of local corruption. 


— 


Democrats will cut loose on Nixon immediately—both as a candidate 
for 1956 and as a stand-in for Eisenhower. 


You are already getting the flavor of it. Democratic Chmn. Celler (N. Y.) 
of the House Judiciary Committee served notice he would challenge the 
legality of any action Nixon takes as Acting President. Then, there was a 
flurry of comments by Democrats aimed at Nixon. The Vice-President 
incurred the wrath of Democrats, from House Speaker Rayburn on down, in 
1954 when he raised the Red issue against the Democrats in the Congres- 
sional campaign. 


—e— 


Legislative prospects are involved. There are hot political issues sched- 
uled for re-examination in the January session. It’s difficult at this time to 
forecast their final disposition. 

Take taxes, for example. Eisenhower as the candidate could afford to 
gamble, because of his great popularity. If ke feit a cut was undesirable 
for economic reasons, he could affore to fight it. The GOP now seems to 
have much less freedom of action. 


Farm policy is in much the same position. Democrats will go ahead 
with their promises of 90% price supports, including poultry and iivestock. 


campaign year. And the political uncertainty will 
have to be taken into account in business decisions. The GOP theme will 
be that a return to the Democrats means a return of the New Deal. 
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New magic ingredients come from oil and gas 


Giant young petrochemical industry 
feeds on borrowed dollars 


With petrochemicals, derived from 
crude oil and natural gas, scientists 
can now make practically anything 
man needs from baby clothes to 
evening gowns, vitamins to anti 
freeze, toys to tooth fillings, paints 
to food flavorings, and anesthetics 
to insecticides 

It took money and credit in large 
amounts, coupled with scientific 
know-how, for the petrochemical in- 
dustry to reach its present stature 
With this financing went expert 
counsel on money management and 
fiscal programing, so necessary when 
building a young, pioneering in- 
dustry 

A good deal of this money and 
guidance came from The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. With 
resources of about $7 billion and cap- 
ital funds in excess of $550,000,000, 


the Bank has been able to supply the 
substantial credit needed for petro 
chemical develcpment. Today the 
Bank finances new plant construc 
tion and expansion through term 
loans and extends short-term 
credit to supplement working capital 
Having played a big role in the 
development of the parent industries 
—oil, natural gas, and chemicals 
First National City bankers are in 
an especially good position to assist 
“petrochem™ men in planning sound 
capital programs. And through our 
world-wide network of 59 Overseas 
Branches, 73 Domestic Branches, 
and 3,500 correspondents in this 


country and abroad, the Bank helps 
petrochemical manufacturers 
develop trade outlets finance 
movement of goods and obtain 
up-to-date information on foreign 
exchange, import and export con 
trols and marketing procedures 

Whatever your business, when you 
need the services of a commercial 
bank, you will find our 143 years of 
experience, our resourceful, imagi 
native staff, and our fast, efficient 
service important reasons for making 
us your banker 

lor all the advantages of having a 
banker instead of just a bank ac- 
count, consult 


Te Finney 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in Worid Wide Banking 


Member Vederai Devostt Insurance Corporation 








Another Moore first 


Speedisets cut 


typing waste 60% 


peediset makes office work easier and 


ficient. A typist doesn’t stop to stuff carbon B 


) it into place, then adjust parts 


trv 


chine. The Speediset, custom-made for cag 
ght number of parts. Carbons are | 

ice for one-time use. A perforated 

holds the set in perfect alignment for 


register. After writing, a twist of 


writ 


| separates copies from carbons. 
‘s keep parts clean and legible to the 


opy. Users save 60% of nonproductive labor ir 


Q operations, Ask the Moore man for acd 


MOORE BUSIN 


Since 1882<the world's largest menufecturer of business forms 
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Niagare Fails, N. Y., Denton, Tex. or & 


Over 300 offices and factories across 
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A strong, fast- 
rising stock market . . . 


BULL MARKET HAS BEEN PUTTING STEAM IN... 


Convertible Debentures? 


Billions of Dollars; 
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- « « plus arecord rate 
of capital spending... 
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Bonds That Behave Like Stocks 


Add together the effects of the 1955 
bull market in stocks, and the record 
corporate needs for money, and you find 
this as one result: More convertible de- 
bentures will probably be sold this year 
than in any previous year in history. 

Both big companies and little are in 
the swim, with convertible issues rang- 
ing in size all the way up to the $637 
million issue now being floated by 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(which has already sold over $3-billion 
of convertibles in the postwar period), 
Mother Bell’s offer of these debentures 
to stockholders is not only the biggest 
convertible issue ever, but it’s the 
largest single offering of corporate 
securities in history. 
¢ Strange Creature—The stock market 
boom is an essential part of this pic- 
ture. Convertibles are inextricably tied 
to the stock market because they can 
be swapped for common stock. 


The convertible is a strange sort of 
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Wall Street creature. Technically, it is 
a debenture—that is, a bond that is 
not secured by any specific asset, but 
only by the earning capacity of the 
issuer. Yet most people who buy them 
—and companies that float them—put 
more emphasis on the convertible as a 
chance to share a company’s future 
earnings on an equity basis than on the 
fixed-income aspects. 

Companies usually float convertibles 
because they regard this as a good way 
to issue new common without diluting 
the shareholders’ equity at the time of 
issue. Investors and traders regard con 
vertibles as a call—or option to buy 
the stock of the issuer at a stated price 
at some future date. “And,” points out 
one Streeter, “this option pays interest 
while you hold it.” 

The prices of convertibles generally 
move in sympathy with the price of the 
common stock into which they can be 
converted, thus making for much wider 


fluctuations than in the prices of 
straight non-convertible debentures. 

At the market opening this week, for 
example, when bonds were holding firm, 
convertibles in general were off—taking 
their cue from the violent drop in the 
stock market. 
¢ Facing Both Ways—Some investment 
advisers tell clients to forget the some 
times confusing dual nature of con 
vertibles, and regard them cither as a 
bond or a stock, But other advisers 
say, “If you wouldn't buy both the 
bonds and the stock of a company, 
don’t buy their convertible debentures.” 

The dualism shows up most strongly 
when a would-be purchaser of con 
vertibies goes to his banker to borrow 
money against them. If the borrower 
regards the debentures as common stock 
under a rather inconvenient disguise, 
he may get a pleasant surprise. With 
a few exceptions, the banker doesn’t 
stick to stock margin requirements in 
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from BLUEPRINT to BLUE WATER 


Behind the ways at every launching 
stands a great host—the men who have 
created and safeguarded the ship. 

MAVAL AncHiTEcts .. . to draw the plans. 
ATTORNEYS .. . to prepare building 
contracts, suppumas. . . to provide a 
thousand materials. SHPsUDERS .. . to 
supervise the giant job of construction. 
suipweionts .. . to do the work. 
imsuReRs .. . to protect them all, 


Jounson & Hicows plays a vital part 
in many a shipbuilding story. From 
inception to delivery, we know the 
insurance requirements of the 
builders of ships and their 

owners, This knowledge is 

put to use in helping to plan 

and purchase insurance and 

adjust claims for our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS Chicago - ‘ancisco - : 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS . dberwwed yt ° ae 


Employee Benefit Plan Consultants » Vancouver - Winnipeg 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares, The offer ia made only by the Prospectus. 


250,000 Shares 


Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company 
4.30% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $100 per share) 


Price $101.75 a Share 


and accrued dividends 


Copter of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Shares in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, DREXEL & CO, GLORE, FORGAN & CO, 
BLYTH & CO., INC, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY &CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, PENNER 2 OBANE SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WHBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
WOOD, STRUTHERS & CO. W. C. LANGLEY & CO, 
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making the loan, but will lend on the 
convertibles just as though they were 
regular debentures. 

¢ Big and Little—While current inter- 
est is focused on the huge AT&T 
offering, there is plenty of activity in 
a number of issues floated earlier this 
year: Bethlehem Steel, with $191-mil- 
lion of convertibles; General Dynamics, 
one of the year's early favorites: and 
Southern California Edison, which had 
a price rise from par to 117} in just 
a few months. There may be another 
king-sized issue still to come—if Radio 
Corp. of America decides on a public 
offering this fall, it will be a convertible 
issue of around $100-million. 

Small, little-known companies, such 
as Bogue Electric Mfg. Co. (BW—Aug. 
27°55,p90) have also had good luck with 
convertible issues this year. 
¢ Attractions—Aside from the current 
favorable climate for convertibles, there 
are plenty of reasons why corporations 
like them. A big one is that the cor- 
poration usuaily can get more capital 
through a convertible issue than 
through a non-convertible or a common 
offering. The buyer is paying something 
for the conversion privilege, and what 
it represents—a call on future carnings. 

Convertibles also give a company 
these advantages 

¢ While the bonds are outstand- 
ing—that is, prior to conversion—the 
interest paid on them is tax deductible. 
Dividend payments on a regular com- 
mon issue come out of after-tax profits. 

¢ Most convertible issues are sub- 
ordinated debt—the company is still 
free to float secured debt issues, or 
even other debentures, 

¢ A convertible issue won’t depress 
the price of the outstanding common 
as a regular common offering would. 
Stockholders are often so relieved to 
know that a new issue of common 
isn’t forthcoming that the price of the 
common is actually bid up. 

¢ A convertible offering allows the 
company to expaid its equity base with- 
out immediate dilution of outstanding 
stock holdings. That’s because the 
bonds are usually converted over a 
period of perhaps 10 years or more. 
(Occasionally, if the price of the com- 
mon stock rises very fast, all of a con- 
vertible issue mav get converted within 
a couple of vears: That hannened in the 
Fruchauf Trailer issue of 1952.) 
¢ Investor Gains—Stockhotders and in- 
vestor: have plenty of reasons for buving 
convertibles, too. With the stock mar- 
ket strong, and conversion prices set 
a few points above market price at time 
of offering, convertibles issued so far 
this vear have almost ali showed good 
gains. Bethichem convertibles were 
offered at par, sold last week around 127, 
The AT&T issue, also offered at par, 
was selling about 128. American Pot. 
ash & Chemical, offered at 102, was at 
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The 99 Calculator that Prints is very much in the 
picture where the “needle trade” is concerned... 
it will measure the success of the Fall Line which 
must be sold as well as designed. 


Costs have to be figured today and prices quoted 
tomorrow in the busy wh-rr of the garment market 
... Cost accounting in any business is quick with 
this fully automatic calculator. 


A slight difference of pennies can take the bargain 
out of budyet clothes, but the 99 performs clecima! 
point figuring and prints the entire problem m tape 
for proof of accuracy. 


Office figuring machines have to pass a rugged 
test in the garment industry. We've satisfied their 
demands, and would like to meet the problems of 
your business. 


Remington. Fland. 


DIVISION GF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





you can teach an 
electron new tricks! 





Exectnons ... invisible slaves that turn night into day or 
transmit voices and pictures across the continent in a split 
second... are being taught new tricks every day at Texas 
Instruments. Radios that fit in your pocket, computers that 
calculate payrolls and predict elections, projectiles that find 
and destroy their targets... all are made possible by your 
servant, the well-trained electron. 


At Texas Instruments, scientists and technicians are develop- 
ing increasingly better devices... electronic components... 
to make the electron behave exactly as he is supposed to. For 
example, an electronic delay line enables electrons to measure 
extremely short time intervals ...less than a millionth of a 
second! Other Tl-made devices for training the electron 
include transformers . .. to increase his force ; resistors . . . to 
slow him up; capacitors ...to control the flow of electrons 
through a circuit. Newest development in the higher education 
of electrons are transistors... pea-sized devices that are 
rapidly displacing bulky, fragile vacuum tubes in many appli- 
cations. TI is the world’s leading manufacturer of transistors. 


Besides these electronic devices, other Texas Instruments prod- 
ucts range from precision optical components to intricate 
military electronic systems, TI is also a pioneer in the devel- 
opment and use of electronic equipment (seismic instruments ) 
for finding oil. 


keep an eye onT " 
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117 bid; and Continental Baking 
at 117 compared to its 102 offering 
price. In cach of these cases, the strong 
showing cf the debentures is directly 
attributable to the strength of the com- 
pany’s common stock. 

Because the whole point of a con- 
vertible issue is to get it converted, the 
issuer yey wil! sweeten it up a bit, 
not only with conversion prices set near 
the market price, but with anti-dilution 
features also. The latter make allow- 
ance for any future issuance of common 
or more convertibles, by trimming back 
the conversion price of the convertible 
in proportion to the amount of new 
common issued 
* Margins—Probably the major factor 
in the sustained strength of the con 
vertible bond market, aside from the 
stock boom, is the fact that most banks 
will lend to an individual up to 80% 
of the purchase price of a convertible. 
(To buy the company’s stock outright 
would take 70% of the buyer's own 
money under present margin require- 
ments.) 

This means that a speculator or in- 
vestor in a company’s stock can buy 
that stock via a convertible debenture 

if the company has some outstanding 

on as little as a 20% margin. To the 
banker, the debentures are debentures, 
though the borrower sees them as prac- 
tically common stock 

But there’s a point where the banker 
may regard the debenture as stock, too. 
One banker points out thet when a con- 
vertible issue rises much above 105, 
it acts very much like a stock, and reacts 
more sensitively than ever to the price 
of the common. At these higher levels, 
the bank may lend somewhat less than 
it would if the convertible sold nearer 
par. 
© Rates—Quality of issue is another 
factor in determining how much a bank 
will lend. Convertibles as a rule don’t 
yet a top rating from the rating services, 
Soa their price fluctuates too widely. 
Most banks will lend only 65% to 70% 

sometimes even less—on lower grade 
convertibles with narrow trading mar- 
kets, compared to 80% on high grade 
convertibles, such as AT&T, with very 
broad trading markets 

lightening in the money market is 
not being felt as keenly in the loans 
on convertibles as in other loans. One 
banker points out, however, that “a 
year ago we were actively looking to 
lend on convertibles, and now we are 
simply servicing our old customers.” 
This bank gets around 34% to 4% 
on loans on top-grade convertibles 
¢ Not All Hay—Despite the handsome 
record rung up this year, convertibles 
have a few disadvantages, too. For one 
thing, their close alliance with the 
stock market can work against the in 
vestor as well as in his favor. You only 
have to look at the General Dynamics 
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IF You've NEVER seen a “Kytoon” 
to, almost any day. 

It’s an 8-to-10-foot balloon, for all the world 
like a model blimp, and more useful than we ever 
imagined. Originally developed for military and 
naval use, the versatile Kytoon soon showed other 
possibilities. As an attention-getter, for example, 
it’s an advertising man’s dream, That's why 
you're apt to spot one over the road ahead inviting 
you to stop for gas... or over a new shopping 
center . . . almost anywhere a novel attraction 
will help to “send sales soaring”. 


you're likely 


DEWEY and ALMY. . « products keyed to basic human needs 


They send 
SALES 


soaring 


\ 


Today Dewey and Almy furnishes Kytoons for 
many uses. Their unusual flight stability-—thanks 
to unique air-foil design—makes them ideal as 
artillery aiming points, as survey targets, in air 
pollution studies, as markers for crop-dusting 
flights, for meteorological observations, for ad- 
vertising, and wherever a “sky hook” is needed. 

Scientific balloons are only one of the varied 
Dewey and Almy products that serve the needs of 
industry. Among our products below, there may 
be one that can help you improve quality or lower 
costs. Write for technical data. 


oD DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * CRYOVAC Bags for Food Packaging * Organic Chemicals * Battery Separators * Flowed-in Gaskets * Shoe Materials 





Meteorological Ball * Gh | Products for the Construction Industry * Resin Adhesives * Sede Lime * Print Blankets end other specialized Belting 
Offices or Subsidiories in principal U.S. cities, Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, Londen, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montreal, Naples, Paris, $40 Paulo, Wellington 





issue, one of the year’s most spectacular. 

The bonds, $40-million worth, were 
offered at 1024, convertible into Gen- 
cral Dynamics common—a top bull 
market favorite at that time—at $75 
per share, just $2 more than the market 
price. The whole convertible issue sold 
im a few hours on the first day of 
offering, and the price spiraled to 116. 
Most of the money going into the 
bonds was borrowed, according to 
Streeters close to the offering. 

But now Genezal Dynamics has 
faded slightly from market favor, and 
its stock last week was off about 15 
points from the price on the day of the 
convertible offering. The convertibles 
had dropped to 1054, not much above 
the offering price. The stock hasn't 
been close to the conversion price of 
$75 since the offering. 
¢ Squeeze—Many convertibles have 
sinking funds, set up to retire a fixed 
amount of bonds each year at the call 
price. Whether it has a sinking fund 
or not, almost every convertible issue is 
callable at the option of the company, 
usually at slightly above the offering 
price. An investor can get squeezed by 
the call price if he isn’t on his toes. 

Late in August, for example, Phillips 
Petroleum called the remainder of its 
outstanding convertible issue, due in 
1983. The price on the bonds had 
risen to 113%, well above the call price 
of 103%. 

When the company called the bonds, 
holders had four choices: 

¢ Convert the bonds to common 
at the conversion price of $65 per 
share. (The common then sold for 
$73.75 a share.) 

¢ Sell their debentures at the mar- 
ket price. 

¢ Surrender debentures for re- 
demption for a total of $104.60 per 
$100 principal amount of debentures— 
still some $9 below their market price. 

¢ Sell the bonds, via an agent, to 
an investment group, which would pay 
$104.83 per $100 principal amount of 
bonds 

Phillips’ action in calling the bonds 

caused a furry of selling in the deben- 
tures, and the price fell 5% in one day. 
The price of the stock reacted, too, 
selling off $1.50, though within a week 
the prices of both had recovered. Net 
ak of calling the bonds is to force 
conversion one way or another, for 
bondholders stand to lose their market 
gains if they wait until the company 
redeems the bonds. 
* Sliding Scale—Another feature that 
often takes some of the edge off the 
possibility of future capital gains on 
convertible debentures is a sliding scale 
conversion . The outstanding Sin- 
clair Oil debentures, for instance, have 
a conversion price of $44 per share until 
1963; then the price goes to $48 a share, 
rising again to $52 per share in 1968, 
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Bank Mergers Perking; 
Justice Dept. Eyes One 


Bank mergers continue to make financial headlines—one way 
or the other. While two Philadelphia mergers were steaming 
ahead, a West Coast bank alliance has fallen through. And, in 
the background, Stanley N. Barnes, head of the Antitrust Div. of 
the justice Dept., told the American Bankers Assn. convention 
that the department is investigating “one of the recent New York 
City mergers” as well as the merger of Pennsylvania Co. for Bank- 
ing & Trusts and First Naticnal Bank of Philadelphia. 

Last week, stockholders of the two Philadelphia banks ap- 
proved the merger of Pennsylvania Co. and First National, which 
will make the combined institution the biggest bank in the city, 
and Philadelphia's first billion-dollar bank in deposits. 

In the same city, directors of the Tradesmens Bank & Trust 
Co. and Market Street National Bank agreed on a merger that 
would result in Philadelphia's fifth largest bank, with deposits of 
$253.5-million, 

On the West Coast, directors of Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles turned down a proposed merger 
with San Francisco's First Western Bank & Trust Co. Had the 
deal materialized, the combined bank would have been in the 
billion-dollar class, and would have represented a big step in re- 
establishing Transamerica Corp., onetime giant bank holding 
company, as a full-fledged threat to Bank of America, N.T. & S.A. 
At one time Transamerica controlled Bank cf America, now the 
country’s biggest bank, but Federal Reserve Board action in 1952 
split up the combine. Since then, Transamerica has been build- 
ing a new banking empire, and First Western is the kingpin of 
its operations. 


Finance Briefs — 


Another Wall Street rumor materialized last week when 
directors of Sears, Roebuck & Co. recommended a 3-for-] stock 
split. With the split goes a quarterly dividend boost to 25¢ per 
Kd on the split stock, compared with 60¢ on the present stock. 
Frosting on the cake was a 15¢ per share cash payment. A 1% 
stock dividend is also recommended after the stock is split. For 
the first six months of this fiscal year, Sears’ sales were up 11.5%, 
net income up nearly 20% over 1954. 


“The ‘sale of uranium securities has grown into a big racket,” 
says Rep. John B, Bennett (R-Mich.), who has introduced a bill 
to compel registration of all stock issues with SEC. Present law 
exempts registration of issues below $300,000... . The Utah 
Securities Commission adopted some new measures for investors’ 
protection: 85% of all cash proceeds must be held in escrow until 
75% of the issue is sold; insiders must put up 10% of total 
capitalization, with one-quarter of that in cash. 


Mutual savings banks had just one prime outlet for their money 
in August—mort The monthly gain of $225-million in 
mortgages was the biggest since 1947. Mortgage holdings by the 
banks now total $16.4-billion, which is 53.4% of all assets of 
mutual savings banks. 
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End 


Henry Enp, probably the first interior designer 

to win three awards in the same nation-wide contest, 
recently added tie lush mid-town New Orleans 
Motel de Ville to his list of triumphs. 


In explaining his work on the de Ville, Mr. End 
commenis, ‘‘We wanted the rooms and suites 
to be gay and warm, but we also wanted them to 
contain much of the charm and elegance of the 
old Southland.”’ 


All 150 of the guest rooms and suites are carpeted 
wall-to-wall with luxurious, durable Alexander 
Smith textured carpets. 


Mr. End is one of many top designers who w;zite The 2-million-dollar de Ville . , the first mid- 
Alexander Smith into their carpet specifications city motel in New Orleans, has 150 rooms on 


ss : : two levels . . . built above a 24-hour parking 
for important projects. We suggest that their lot. Facilities include swimming pool, dining 
choice of a carpeting source might well apply to room and courtyards. (Charles Colbert & Asso- 
your choice of a suitable floor covering for your ciates, New Orleans, Architects.) 

te "hetes: Frank S. Milier, New Orleans 
offices . . . or your home. ° 
a 


Alexander Smith «: 


295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N Y ‘ 
The First Matme and the Last Word in Carpets [ 





Specialty Product 


With the home freezer—and the spec- 
ialty selling that moves it—George C. 
Foerstner (right) built Amana Re- 





New Appliance 
Now combination freezer-refrigerator 


gets Amana’s foot further into stan- 
dard appliance selling. So does 


frigeration. 


Laraine Day, plugging it on TV. 


How to Ride Appliance Seesaw 


* Care and Feeding—Traditionally, any 
white goods new product starts out as 
a specialty item. It takes hard selling, 
eften door-to-door bellringing, to move 


1 can hardly wait for it.” 

So a distributor of Amana Refngera- 
tion, Inc., reacted to the new combined 
freezer-refrigerator (above) that the 
company unveiled at its sales meeting 
in Cedar Rapids, lowa, last week. 

Bel.ind that distributor's reaction is 
i story of the vagaries and headaches of 
ippliance merchandising—and of a com- 
pany that set out aggressively to cure 
them, 

Amana, in the midst of a little lowa 
village of the same name, counts itself 
the No. 1 home freezer producer in the 
country. Though its sales are its own 
secret, George C. Foerstner, executive 
vice-president and founder, estimates 
that Amana has about 20% of the tetal 
dollar market. Furthermore, although 
the home freezer has had some ups and 
downs since the war, Amana claims a 
steady year-by-year growth. 

Company officials cite many reasons 
for this. Undoubtedly one of the most 
important is Amana management's 
recognition of the facts of appliance life. 
The company is a fine case study of the 
kind of balance a manufacturer has to 
achieve between “specialty” selling vs. 
just plain “merchandising.” 


50 Marketing 


it. Not till perhaps 40% of the mar- 
ket has bought does the product grad- 
uate to the merchandising stage. That's 
when it is well enough accepted to sell 
right off the store floor. 

The home freezer has had a good 
growth record since the end of World 
War Il. According to Electrical Mer- 
chandising, a McGraw-Hill publication, 
some 15% of wired homes have a 
freezer, Yet in some ways it has had 
a disappointing career. Manufacturers’ 
shipments peaked at 1.1-million in 
1952, Last year they were down to 
975,000. . 

This year, there has been an upturn. 
Such manufacturers as Frigidaire, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Philco, report sub- 
stantial gains over last year. Hotpoint 
reports its shipments are 30% ahead 
of last year. Deepfreeze, which has 
been in a period of management shifts, 
says sales are up 12%. Estimates for 
industry shipments this year now run 
about 1.1-million. At least one indus- 
try association credits Amana with a 


good part of this upturn. Amana re- 
ports its sales for the first nine months 
of 1955 have topped those of all 1954. 
What has happened? 


|. Specialty Revival 


‘The freezer industry is growing, but 
people are treating it as though it were 
rowing faster than it really is.” So 
mt sums up the problem. The 
home freezer is stil a specialty item. To 
sell it, you have to sell frozen foods, 
too. 

Amana doesn’t claim to have dis 
covered this fact. But it believes its 
version of specialty selling is second to 
none. 

In a way, the freezer was unlucky in 
that too many people recognized the 

tentials of specialty selling. The food- 
reezer package, which allowed a con 
sumer to buy both from the same 
source, attracted many get-rich-quick 
operators. How the ar shoe boys 
rushed in with promises of fabulous say 
ings and little heed to quality of freezer 
or food is by now an old story (BW-— 
Mar.21°53,p46). Even yet, the legiti- 
mate operators, manufacturers, dealers, 
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ind food suppliers haven't shaken the 
tast-buck food club operators entirely. 
Early last summer in New York City, 
for example, a new hue and cry against 
them broke out. And freezer sales in 
the area took a tumble 

Yet in many cases the plans are forg 
ing steadily ahead 
¢ Revolution—Now something new has 
been added. A few years ago, most plan 
operators were specialists, food brokers, 
locker plants, appliance dealers. This 
time the department store is taking a 
big role. In itself, this is a minor revolu 
tion. In the past few vears, more and 
more department stores have thrown 
out appliances as an unprofitable item. 

Today, many leading freezer brands 
have a tie-in with some department 
store food plan. Bamberger’s in New- 
ark thinks it has the biggest business in 
the country—with a General Electric 
freezer. Hotpoint has no specific plan, 
simply starids ready to help a distributor 
or dealer set one up. Frigidaire has 
never had one, believes food plans are 
waning as a merchandising vehicle. 
Amana has one of the most extensive 
department store line-ups in the field; 
it is working with some 70 department 
stores (including branches) in 31 states 
and in Canada 
* Prestige—The department store looks 
good from several angles. Volume is an 
obvious advantage. Perhaps more im 
portant in a field that is suffermg from 
a black eve, a good department store 
has the prestige that gives its customers 
confidence. It can finance the consider- 
able outlavs involved. In its charge 
account customers and in its heavy 
promotion it has the contacts to make 
good leads to sales 

But there are obstacles. Says W. J. 
Dickinson, Amana’s director of special 
accounts (a department set up last 
spring), the department store is not a 
pioneer; it is not a specialty organiza 
tion. Persuading it to go in for tele 
phone selling, direct mail campaigns, 
and even pushing doorbells takes some 
doing 

That's why Amana and its distributor 
go right to the top store executives 
The distributor solicits the account; 
Amana’s own regional sales office gets 
in on the act. The final presentation 
to the store looks like a convocation of 
the Supreme Court of the U.S.. savs 
Newten Mizell of Peirce-Phelps, Inc., 
Philadelphia distributor 

If the store buys the plan, it must 
agree to set up a separate Amana de- 
partment. Amana and the distributor 
help line up the personnel, screen the 
applicants, put them through a course 
in specialty selling. Amana helps pick 
1 food supplier who is acceptable to 
the store, the distributor, and Amana 
It puts a man in the store to get it 
started, asks for weekly reports. “We 
don’t want to know now when a patient 
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ATIONAL FOLDING BOX 
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SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC 
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PRODUCERS OF MORE OFFICIALLY CERTIFIED CHRONOMETERS THAN ALL OTHER WATCH FACTORIES COMBINED 


52 


LEADERS OF INDUSTRY KNOW 


Style 6585 
This m of func- 
tional styling is one of the 
incompar chronome- 
ters by Rolex. les 24-jewe! 

Perpetual’’ movement and 
imported 14ke. gold water: 
proof hy 


precision time 
identifies each Rolex Chronome- 
ter as having been awarded an 
pots oo pany | Seoael 
tained only r' a the 
pln ome andards of a Swiss 
‘ td or Obser- 
var ry. $315.00 ; matching fered 
available. 


PRESIDENT BENJAMIN ABRAMS 
WEARS A ROLEX 


Acknowledged “'King of Small 
Radio,’ Ben Abrams of Emerson 
Radio and Phonograph Corp. has 
achieved for his company a pecriess 
position in Radio, Phonographs, TV 
and air conditioning. His oh 
leadership exerts important influence 
upon the electronics field. He also 
finds time to aid world-wide philan- 
thropic and civic organizations. To 
safeguard precious minutes for 
such men...and for you who ap- 
preciate the value of time...Rolex 
watches are available chru 
leading American jewelers. 


move- 
case, fluced 


, 5) “Or Be goal 


OFFICIAL TIMEPIECE PANAGRA. 


CG Leadauh a 
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AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORP., 


$80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, WN. Y¥- 








dies,” says Foerstner. “We want to 
know when he’s sick.” 

* How It Works—Operations differ. In 
most cases, the store runs the depart- 
ment itself; in New York City, though, 
it is a leased department. That, says 
Harvey Farber, of Amana_Products, Inc., 
is the only way a food plan can crack 
the department store market in this 
competitive town. 

Amana does an intensive job of con 
sumer education as it sells. “We start 
with the dict,” Foerstner says. The 
salesman must work out a dict, a 
budget, the right size freezer with the 
housewife. This means night selling, 
in the home. Some 90% of sales are 
closed there. 

Generallv a department store handles 
its own financing. Amana stresses big 
freezers, and prices come high—mostly 
from around $600 to $800. The food 
order adds another $100 to $300. Terms 
are usually no money down for the 
freezer, with 24 months to pay; 10% 
down for the food with four to six 
months to pay. At Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co., in Chicago, one of Amana’s 
star big-stere customers, the store 
charges 6% for the freezer financing; 
4 of 1% for the food. 

Stores like to take food reorders be- 
cause they get new customer leads when 
they go back into the home. But some 
supphers (Puritan Frosted Foods Corp. 
in New York City, for one) take their 
own reorders. At least half of Carson 
Pirie Scott’s 1,400 freezer-food plan 
accounts buy additional food there ev- 
ery four months. Puritan says 89% of 
its customers stay with them. In Rich- 
mond, Va., Thalhimer’s bought its own 
food source. 
¢ Pros and Cons—This type of selling 
isn’t always smooth sailing. Freezer 
salesmen get higher commissions (10%, 
at Carson) than other store personnel— 
and that makes for arguments. 

But almost always sales jump, some- 
times fantastically. Foerstner cites the 
store that sold about 20 freezers the year 
before it adopted the Amana plan; the 
following year it sold 641. 

Further, the profit is good. Amana 
won't say what its margin is; it does say 
that both distributor and dealer get a 
better break on Amana freezers ‘than 
they get from Amana’s competitors. 
Neither is the financing yy to be 
sneezed at. And at least so far, there 
has been no trade-in problem. 
¢ Sales Pitch—In every legitimate opera- 
tion, all hands, from manufacturer 
down, work hard to keep the record 
clean. Convenience is the big sales 
pitch, “We don’t say you buy at 
wholesale prices,” says Dickinson. But 
he stresses that you can save by bulk 
food buying. Distributor Mizell says 
he always warns his customers that the 
freezer lacks one thing: intelligence. If 
veu cat steak six times a week because 
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RECLAIM CHIPS 








at Lower Cost 


with National Metal Chip 
handling and Oil reciama- 
tion systems . . . for over 25 
years leaders in the field. 
Write for National's Free Bulletin 6-55 


Plationat 


0). ise £0)'45 MPAWN Y 


Ticked bya Dragon? 
Don't let the problems of 
miniaturization tie you up! 
Send today for our new free 
24-page catalog, describing 450 types and 
sizes of MPB’s* such as these 


OAs OE ABIL ACTUAL But 





“MINIATURE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 
11 Precision Park, Keene, N. H, 


Please send MP8's new Catalog to 
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you have six steaks in your freezer, you 
won't save. 

An Amana official says 65% of its 

freezers move through food pians. How 
much of this is through department 
stores he won't tell. One trade source 
believes 17% of sales go that route, 
industry-wide, against less than 4% im 
1953. Big appliance chains, locker 
plants, supermarkets are moving in. 
* Dealer Bait—From Amana’s point of 
view, there's just one drawback to this 
situation—and it is a serious one. So 
far, it takes a big retailer to operate such 
a plan. More and more of Amana’s 
business, says J. A. Rishel, Jr., general 
sales manager, is going to bigger outlets. 
Amana wants to reverse that trend. 

Right now the company has up its 
sleeve an enormous project to accom- 
plish this. Next wut it will announce 
a new plan, called the Amana Plan for 
Better Living. This is an adaptation of 
the present plan, scaled down to fit 
the small appliance dealer, the man 
who sells two to 10 freezers a month. 
Already field tested on nine concerns, 
the plan hopes to pull in some 2,000 
dealers, Rishel says. 

At this point, Rishel will give no de- 
tails. The plan does entail heavy polic- 
ing, though, because cleaning up the 
food plan is a major objective. Dis- 
tributors and dealers are required to 
follow a rigid code of ethics. “One 
warning from us, and the distributor is 
out,” Rishel says. 


ll. Merchandising 


Until two years ago, Amana made 
only freezers. Then in 1953 it brought 
out its first new product, a room air 
conditioner. And more are to come, 
A built-in air conditioner with bigger 
tonnage and a line of built-in freezers 
are on the boards for January showing. 

Partly the diversification was a mat- 
ter of production economics. Amana 
prides itself on having the most effi- 
cient, complete plant in the business. 
That means a big plant investment. 
To get a return, it mrst use the plant 
to its maximum. 

Furthermore, Amana’s policy of high 
margins to distributors and dealevs 
means it must keep its own costs low. 
* Backstops—The new products help 
solve this problem. tr an even 
stronger imducement to diversify came 
from distributors. Many ef the big 
brand air conditioners come from full- 
line manufacturers; an Amana distrib- 
utor found it hard to sign up just that 
one product. 

Dealers, too, were clamoring. The 
room air conditioner is by now an 
impulse item. An appliance dealer can 
sell it—given a het summer—as he sells 
a refrigerator. ‘This gave a break to the 
dealer who couldn't cope with the 
rigors of the specialty selling game. 


¢ Budging the Sales Gap—The freezer- 
refrigerator serves much the same end 
as the air conditioner in that it gives 
the appliance dealer a product he can 
handle. It is closer to a merchandising 
item than the freezer. Dealers, espect- 
ally in big city areas, are enthusiastic 
about a compact unit that promises to 
move into a market that the big freezer 
finds it hard to squeeze into. 

At the same time, it seems clear that 
Amana has another goal in mind m 
bringing out the combination. Foerst- 
ner is evasive as to whether he will sell 
it through a food plan. On the face of 
it, though, it looks to be a fine tool, 
with its smaller freezer capacity, to get 
the new Amana plan into the smal! 
appliance store. Thus the new product 
might well prove a bridge between 
specialty and merchandising selling. 

This is important. Amana officials 
believe that the food plan as such will 
die some day. Once you've educated 
the public to the freezer’s potentials, 
specialty selling won't be necessary. 
The freezer will revert to its natural 
status as an appliance. The campaign 
to strengthen its dealer base is appar- 
ently one way Amana is preparing for 
this day. 
¢ Ancestry—Amana has some strong 
pluses other than its salesmanship. One 
is the product itself. The company 
from the start believed in the upright 
freezer, in the days when its competi- 
tors were making nothing but freezer 
chests. 

Another is its peculiar heritage. The 
company is a direct descendant of the 
Amana Society, a religious sect that 
settled in lowa over 100 years ago. Un- 
til 1950, the company was a division 
of the society; that year some Cedar 
Rapids people bought it, set it up as 
an independent operation. Much of 
that heritage has rubbed off on the 
Amana work force. Foerstner is a s0- 
ciety member; so is Walter A. Wen- 
dler, vice-president, and many of the 
pon, poeta’ Howard Hall, president, 
and newcomers to the company marvel 
at the working climate. “They work 
all the time,” comments Rishel. 
¢ Expansion Plans—A man as deter- 
mined to get ahead as Foerstner isn’t 
stopping at this point. “We are very 
open-minded about new products,” he 
says. But he “hopes that it will be 
years before the company goes beyond 
the field of refrigeration.” The continu- 
ing physical expansion—plant capacity 
was upped to 1,000 freezers a day late 
in 1953, new office space is going up 
with a bang this year, more plant space 
is on the docket for next year—points 
to a bigger Amana in the offing. So 
does the company’s ambitious advertis- 
ing plans for this year, which incluae 
sponsorship of Phil Silvers TV program, 
football telecasts, and a big magazine 
schednle. tno 
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*Toolplastik Compounds are produced by 
Rezolin, inc., 5736 West 96th St., 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
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faced with tooling economy 


A\ practical way to attain real economy is to employ 
new tool and die compounds based on Baxe.rre Brand 
Epoxy Resins. Here’s an example: using a leading new 
compound, Toolplastik*, approximately 25% in costs was 
saved on a concave die face for a refrigerator drawer. 

The die face was cast at room temperature from a 
positive model of the product. Hand tooling and time 
were appreciably cut. The hardness of the plastic with- 


stands wear from Keller duplication, and it has excellent 
dimensional stability. 
There may well be many places in your own produc- a 


tion where this process can trim cost of dies, jigs and fix- Epoxy Resins for Tooling 
tures. For further information on tools produced with 

compounds made of Baxetrre Epoxy Resins write Dept. 

JR-14. 


Visit Bauetite’s exhibit, Booth 1375, National Metal Exposition, Oct. 17-21, 
Philade!phia Convention Halls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (1E8 90 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
The term Baxexrre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





In Marketing 


Cigarette Trade Yawns 
At FTC Ad Rules 


If the cancer scare hasn't brought cigarette advertisin 
into line, Federal Trade Commission will try. Last me 
it finally laid down seven guides by which it will judge 
cigarette ads (BW —Sep.25'54,p124), The industry tends 
to shrug its shoulders at this point; most members have 
pretty much soft-pedaled their claims, anyway (BW— 
Jun.19°54,p58) they say. But at least FTC now has a 
formal basis for action, 
\ccording to FTC's new code, advertisers must not: 

* Mention the presence or absence of any physical 
effects from smoking, either of a given brand or of cigar- 
cttes generally. 

* Claim unproven differences in nicotine content. 

* Mention the effect on the respiratory, digestive, or 
nervous systems, 

* Claim medical approval of cigarette smoking gen- 
crally or of a particular brand. 

* Compare sales volume without substantiating data. 

* Use spurious testimonials. 

* Falsely or misleadingly disparage competitors. 


Price Boosts Halt War 
In Heavy Electrical Goods 


There's a cease-fire on the heavy electrical equipment 
industry's price front. Practically all leading manufac- 
turers last week announced price boosts averaging 10% 
on turbine generators, electric motors, power transform- 
ers, heavy switch gear, and the like. 

Last winter and again this past summer (BW—Feb. 
ibs po sbi. 04 the trade was riled up over 
special price cuts and deals among the Big Three makers 

General Electric, Westinghouse Electric, and Allis- 
Chalmers—some running as much as 50% off-list. 

GE was the first to announce boosts last week, fol- 
lowed quickly by others—except Westinghouse, which 
said it was considering a similar move. Even smaller 
makers followed suit. 

Rising materials costs, wages, and strikes were named 
as the cause of the boosts—but trade sources had been 
wondering when squeezed profits would force makers 
to try to shore up prices. 


Allied Van’s New Terminal 


Is Part of Movers’ Bonanza 


When Allied Van Lines, Inc., opened a new moving 
van terminal at Secaucus, N. J., last week, it underscored 


this point; The restless U.S. population is proving a 
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bonanza to ing concerns. Allied, the biggest, reports 
po revenues of $39.6-million last year—against $13.6- 
million in 1947, Other big long-distance movers, includ- 
ing Mayflower, North American, United, and Greyvan, 
had whopping gains, too. 

Actually Allied is a nonprofit organization, owned by 
the some 650 agent members who run their own mov- 
ing concerns. Allied’s purpose is to simplify the com- 
merges logistics of long-distance moving. Members who 
vad rights from Interstate Commerce Commission to 
operate in a specific area sold these rights to Allied; thus 
Allied can cover the country. 

Hauling agents agree to register with Allied all ship- 
ments booked by them for over 150 miles; to haul loads 
booked by Allied and other nonhauling agents, and to 
have at least one van carrying the Allied name. Allied 
collects enough from the billings to run the ceniral 
operation. 

The new terminal will house drivers overnight, act as 
transfer and storage stations; it has room for 100 vans. 
Since 1952, the company, with headquarters in Chicago, 
has put up a terminal in Hollywood, has another under 
construction in Georgia, plans others in Fort Worth and 
the Northwest. 


Marketing Briefs 


‘Tomorrow's kitchen is still a big question mark. Will 
it feature built-in or portable appliances, stack-on cabi- 
nets or modular structural units combining both (BW— 
Jan.15°55,p56)? This week Frigidaire Div. of General 
Motors Corp. announced it will reveal a new complete 
modular unit this fall—beating to the punch General 
Electric, the only other maker to talk about the movable 
modulars before. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has a suit on its hands over the 
name of its new Busch Bavarian—a brand it introduced 
in spots to capture the local market (BW —Aug.13'55, 
p58). Bavarian Brewing Co. of Covington, Ky., makers 
of Bavarian brand beer, a local brew, is asking triple 
damages for trademark infringement. Busch will reply 
that the word “Bavarian” is descriptive of a kind of 
beer, and is in the public domain. 


A new A&P label is getting a test in Philadelphia 
stores. This time it is frozen vegetables—packed for the 
chain by Seabrook Farms. 


Radio ing takes a new twist at ABC: Starting 
Oct. 24, the network will offer for two and a half hours, 
five nights a week, a series of 25-min. program units, 
plus 5 min. of news. Unlike NBC’s Monitor, the pro- 
grams are scheduled regularly, so that the listener knows 
what he is turning on. Each unit aims at a different type 
of listener. For $800, a sponsor may buy a minimum of 
five minutes in each 25-min. program. 


Saran Wrap, Dow Chemical’s plastic film already well 
known in consumer markets, is to be promoted in its 
commercial grades. Dow hopes to reverse the usual pro- 
cedure in which suppliers first establish an industrial 
market, then win consumer acceptance. 
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ess surface assures the sharp highlights an fa 
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It can save you hundreds - —— las evry You 
to investigate the many 
Brand Photo Offset Plates. ror an on intresting ~ 
informative booklet on offset printing, write on 
your com letterhead to Minnesota Mi 
& Mfg. Depr. BG-1015, Sc. Paul 6, Minn, 


3M Photo Offset Plates 


World's Largest-Selling Pre-Sensitized All-Aluminum Photo Offset Plates 
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These fast-changing designs represent a 


complete turnaround in gue 
Instead of sticking to one famili 


ing ideas. 
ar design, 


many companies now try the new way of . . . 


Switching Packages 
To Keep Them Buying 


The revolution of modern product 
packaging is continually pushing out 
new ideas. The latest to pop up is this: 

Change your package as often as you 
switch your advertising copy 

Look, for example, at what has hap- 
pened to a box of Flako baking mix 
made by Flako Products Corp., or a 
package of Revien lipstick (pictures, 
above and left) over the last 18 months 

Flako’s case is a good example of the 
new idea of change for its own sake. 
In successive designs, the Flako name 
and identifying type receive less and 
less prominence, while the product 
itself is displayed more and more ap 
pealingly. But ~more important—Flako 
isn’t pointing toward a “perfect” pack- 
age to use for keeps. It plans to keep 
right on bringing out new packages 
every so often. 

Revion Products Corp. has another 
variation: a romantic new name, theme, 
and slogan for its lipstick at regular 
intervals. 
¢ Tradition—Flako and Revlon are only 
two of a whole directory of major 
advertisers who seem to be flying in the 
face of tradition 

Time was when. packages were te- 
garded as little more than a necessary 
cover to enclose and protect a product. 

Then manufacturers saw ed nem as 
a way to display their brand names and 
slogans—names and slogans that they 
spent years and millions of advertising 
ollars to implant firmly in the minds 
of their customers. No one thought of 


shaking up a traditional design once it 
had been established—that might con- 
fuse the customer and a brand 
recognition 

* Revolution—Three or four years ago, 
several things happened to make manu 
facturers start changing their minds. 
Shopping cer-‘ers, supermarkets, and 
super drugstores—with their wide-open 
shelf and counter spaces—forced con 
sumer product packages to vie with 
each other for the customer’s attention. 
The whole trend to self-selection and 
self-service meant more packaging, and 
packaging that had to do a selling 
job. 

About the same time, newly devel 
oped consumer market research hinted 
strongly that customers had never re 
membered traditional package designs 
as well as makers thought 

The packaging revolution was on. 
Manufacturers—particularly makers of 
consumer products such as Kellogg’s 
breakfast cereals—began dropping old 
identifying logotypes and _ slogans, 
adopted more modern, cleaner designs 
(BW —Apr.12’52,p36). Even sien 
turers of hardware, softgoods, and 
some industrial products became aware 
of the importance of pleasing the cus 
tomer’s esthetic eye. 

The new idea—as Kell put it 
was “every box a display.” Kellogg, and 
others, change front, side, and back 
panels, tying in with their advertising 
and promotion. 
¢Faster and Faster—~Now, makers of 
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Special Delivery! That's the kind of service billions of gallons 
of gas, oil and brake fluid get from GM Steel Tubing 

by Rochester Products! For GM Steel Tubing is the common 
carrier! Vital fluids for nearly half the new cars and trucks 

on the road today flow through these lines. More than that, 
GM Steel Tubing carries the coolants for many modern 
freezers and refrigerators . . . is indispensable in a wide variety 
of design and industrial applications. Remember, the reliable 
Rochester line is a full line . . . there's a size and finish to 

fit your needs. Consult a Rochester Products engineer or 


write direct for further information. 


GM_STEEL TUBING BY ESTER 


ROCHESTER 
KMD ED) OoUCTS 
Oivision oF 


GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER NOY 





. YOU CAN SEE 


Smaxt, Contempo 


nt, Con a. YOU WILL ENJOY 


BOLING CHAIRGE BY THE 82000 GERIES 
MIGH POINT BENDING 6 DESIGNED BY LUTHER DRAPER 
CHain CO SiLern city Nn. ¢ 


$1036.50° FOR THIS COMPLETE OFFICE 


This modern office not only looks smart, but is the last word in skillfully pianned 
comfort and efficiency. With the unique Myrtle Package Plan it can be yours for 
so little money 50 little trouble 


Your Myrtle dealer not only gives you the benefit of a professional decorator 
service, he saves you time and money with all-from-one-source buying. 


The desk (with your choice of cane, walnut or open back panel)—wall table— 
credenza—telephone stand—the smart Boling chairs—carpet—draperies—lamp—wall 


clock—and all accessories are color-coordinated and delivered with a single order a ea 

t Your Myrtle dealer 
Myrtle dealer. y 

ee ee ee has complete details 

The design of The 9000 Series is not only distinctive—it is functional. The pieces 

may be used as a semi-modular group as above, or separately in a standard 


arrangement. 


Whatever your office size or color preference, your Myrtle dealer will plan and 
deliver an office of which you and your company can be justly proud. See or call 
him today 

*Prices will vary slightly in some areas. 









SEE THIS COMPLETE OFFICE 


at ruese rine MYRTLE  oeacers 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


ALABAMA 
Zac Smith Stationery Ce.......+-+00+> Birmingham 
Lather Skinner Printing Co 


Democrat Printing & Lithegraphing Co. .Little Reck 
CALIFORNIA 
Miller Desk & Safe Co.........00005 Lee Angele 


oaAee. Ce. Sen Francisco 

Mutua! Porniture & Pixture (o.......... Denvea 
Coser 

Brock Prose, Dae... occ ccccncccnneunes Stamford 
DISTRICT "OF ‘COLUMBIA 

Stern Office Furniture Co.. Washington 

Dean's Office Equipment Ce......Fort 

Perdue Office Furniture Co...... . ille 


P. K. Smith & Ce........ . Bt. Petersburg 
GE A 

ivan Allen Co . Atlanta 

Augusta Office Supply. Auguste 

The Review Co...... Sevannah 
ILLINO 

D & L Office Furniture Co....... .- Chieage 


Spiteer’s Office Purniture House, lae.... +5 Chieageo 
Simmons Office Supply & Equipment... . Springfield 
INDIANA 


sesetnets Purmiture Ce.....- 5.060000. indiana polis 
Kirk Grows Compamy.......... 56-66-0005 Waterloo 
KANSAS 
i Th Ce cbeterbececcceveephioue sess Wichita 
oe 
. FP. Hamell & Bro., Lid... New Orleans 
MARYLAM o 
The Baltimore Stationery Co... Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Business Equipment Corp. ‘ .... Besten 
ICHIGAN 
IE givdessssoccovevegeceeercet ree Detrou 
MINNESOTA 
A & E Supply Co gaseyt Duluth 
Sperry Office Furniture Co St. Peal 
MISSISSIPPI 
St wierd Stationers, Inc Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Scheoley Printing & Stationery Co Kansas City 
Comfort Printing & Stationery Co St. Lewis 
NEBRASKA 
Skans-Sheppard Ce. Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
Colonial Offer Furniture Co Newark 
NEW YORK 
Eagle Office Equipment Co Buffalo 
Charles S$. Nathan, Inc Jamaica 
Kalmus Golden , New York 
Charlies 5. Nathan, Inc..... ...New York 
Joba KR. Bourne Co Rochester 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Talmean Office Supplies, Inc Asheville 
Kale-Lawing Co ys Charlotte 
—* Ofer Supply Pay etteville 
Office Equipment Bureau Akron 


Glebe Offer Equipment & Supplies, Inc. . Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


S. Rose, Inc 
Ce'ombus Bank Note Ce ° 
—— 


Jorsey Douglas, tnc Oklahoma City 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Royal H. Eckert, tne . Allentown 
Stote Office Equipment Co Easton 
Harris Company .. Harrisburg 


Prank Wolf Co., Ine .. Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Office Furniture & Equipment Ce. 


Pittsburgh 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Harper Brothers, Ine . Greenville 
Anderson, Spartanburg. Greenwood 


TENNESSEE 
Office Supply & me Ce «ees Keenville 
$. C. Tool & Co. seseeeees Memphis 
The Abel Stationers -. > Aeetin 
Service Printing & Office Supply Co. . Dallas 
Shamaley Co. .... --. El Paso 
Suniland Furniture Co... . Houston 
b ep: Texas Office Supply Co Midland 
Andrew Smith Co Sen Antonio 
VIRGINIA 
John J}. Morrixon & Sons.. Lynchburg 
WASHINGTON 
Arie Office Furniture Co shone ++» Spokane 
Lewmen end Hanford...................... Seattle 
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“  . , to understand why manufacturers are willing to pay 


for expensive package changes, you have to look at the 


a“ 


role of the designer . . . 


foods, soft drinks and beer, soap, ciga- 
rettes, cosmetics, and other fast-moving 
items that depend on quick inventory 
turnover have adopted this view—that 
the packaging is advertising space. 

More and more of them are taking a 
leaf from the advertising people's book 
~along Madison Avenue it’s a basic 
adage that you never stick with an ad 
theme or piece of copy too long, no 
matter how good it is. In addition to 
Revion and Flako, here are some of the 
other big advertisers who have a 
this theme: Duncan Hines, Pillsbury 
Mills, General Mills, National Biscuit 
Co., Avon men’s toiletries, Gunther 
Brewing Co., Eagle Pencil Co., and 
Philip Morris (BW-Sep.17°55,p41). 

These companies, and many others, 
have completely redesigned their - 
ages at least once in recent months 
considerable expense. Yet several say 
they are ready to do it again as soon as 
they think it is time for another pack- 
aging change. 
¢ Behind It-In order to understand 
why these manufacturers are willing to 
pay anywhere from a few thousand 
dollars to several hundred thousand to 
bring out a new package, you have 
to look at the role of the package de- 
signer. 

Design can be handled by an indi 
vidual or a group of staffers—people with 
an art and design background—em- 
ployed by the company itself. In that 
case, it is usually a function of the 
advertising department. It can be done 
by an outils consultant firm. But 
more often than not, it has been alert 
as and paper companies on the 
jookout for new markets for their cases, 
cartons, boxes, wrappings, labels, and 
the like, that have taken over the role 
of package design consultant to product 
manufacturers. 

Container Corp, of America has ad- 
vised a number Hudion on the advan- 
tages of new designs. Another working 
on similar lines is the Atlanta Paper 
Co., of Atlanta, Ga. The Lord Balti- 
more Press of Baltimore, Md., has set 
| a whole staff of experts in the areas 

consumer research, visual design, 
production, and advertising to sell its 
customers. This is the company that 
handles Flako’s and Revion’s fast- 


changing packaging. 
© Chamoun tart’: how Lord Balti- 


more tackles the task of convincing a 
customer it’s time to change, and help- 
ing him find the right change to make. 
Usually, Lord Baltimore makes the ini- 
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tial approach and suggestion to the 
customer. But as the new trend spreads, 
more old and new customers come to 
it. 

The first thing Lord Baltimore does 
is to sit down with the customer's pro- 
duction, advertising, research, sales, 
and budget executives to outline a plan 
for a new design. Then consumer re- 
search is conducted to see whether a 
new package will boost enough to war- 
rant the cost and if so, what kind. 
:(Sometimes Lord Baltimore undertakes 
this on its own, sometimes it is spon- 
sored by the customer.) If the answer 
comes out yes, Lord Baltimore gets to 
work to design a package to meet the 
customer's needs, 

This may be a design that simply is 
fresher, newer, as in the case of Flako. 

Or—and this is a growing trend—it 
may be a design to fit in with an ad- 
vertising theme, as Revlon’s does. An- 
other variation on this may be side- 
panel coupons and the like—particu- 
larly for cereal and soap makers. 
¢ Tailoring—The job of redesigning is 
tailor-made to the individual company’s 
particular needs, A good example of 
this is what Atlanta Paper has done for 
soft drink and beer producers. Atlanta’s 
Pres. Arthur Harris got so interested in 
emg oS eps | and carry-home car- 
tons that he put his designers to work 
to whip up a new six-pack that needs 
no glue or staples—it folds into shape. 
More than that, Atlanta even designed 
a machine to facilitate the automatic 
ee. of cans in the cartons. This 
1as been a cost-cutting factor, too—both 
Atlanta and Lord Baltimore say new 
equipment they have developed enables 
them to do a job cheaper. 
° High-Level—Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant indicator of the new trend is 
the importance manufacturing com- 
panies themselves are‘beginning to put 
on packaging and its tie-in with adver- 
tising. A survey conducted by Adver- 
tising Publications, Inc, showed that 

ckaging committees on the executive 
evel are on the rise. 

Of the 1,000 companies surveyed, 
80% said they had such groups or 
were forming them. The advertising 
manager piys a dominant role in these 
groups, followed by the sales vice- 
president or sales manager, plus produc- 
tion, legal, and purchasing executives, 

In the same survey, 90% of 500 ad 
agencies polled said they now think 
packaging is a logical agency function, 
as well, «ND 
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Complaints over park con- 
ditions led Wyoming to 
draft a plan for state take- 
over of private concessions. 
it has West up in arms. 


Even the West, raised on mp-roar, 
had to admit this week the fight was 
a good one 

Wyoming, so one side charged, was 
hell-bent on socialism, and the barons 
of business were part of the plot. “En- 
croachment on private enterprise,” they 
called it, “a dangerous precedent, 
opening the way to grabs by special 
interests.” 

“Nonsense,” Wyoming's partisans 
said. “The situation is grossly mis 
understood.” The truth is, they said, an 
emergency exists; conditions are close 
to becoming a national scandal; and 
the state has stepped in because no 
one else would. 

All summer long, the Mountain 
West has heard these sounds of battle 
bounce back and forth across its peaks, 
echo down its valleys. Firing from one 
camp have been forces from Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and even 
Congress itself. Answering back has 
been Wyoming, its elected officials, 
and many of its businessmen. All this 
barrage has thundered across a battl 
ground that is normally one of the 
most peaceful in all the U.S.—the 
famed acres of Yellowstone National 
Park 
¢ Federal Property—Like ali national 
parks, Yellowstone is the property of 
the U.S. government; its 2-million- 
odd acres (mainly in northwest 
Wyoming, with overlaps into Montana 
and Idaho) are under the wing of the 
National Park Service, which tends to 
the woods and roads and cares for the 
bears. The rest of Yellowstone—its 
lodges, hotels, cabins; its gasoline 
stations, sightseeing buses, omen 
operated by private business under 
concessions from the gcvernment, This 
-the concessions—is what the fight’s 
about. 

Late last winter, the Wyoming 
legislature, reacting to mounting 
criticisms about Yellowstone from 
tourists, sent along to Congress a 
unanimous resolution that, if nothing 
else, was distinguished for its blunt 
ness. Park facilities, it said, are “so 
inadequate, old, and worn out” that 
their condition “verges on a national 
scandal.” Congress and the Park Serv- 
ice should investigate promptly. 

Within days, the legislature followed 
up with a second step—one that put it 
irrevocably into a battle zone. Acting 
on a recommendation from the state's 
newly clected Republican governor, 
Milward L. Simpson, the lawmakers 
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Is Yellowstone Really a Mess? 


Yellowstone’s wonders, like Old Faithful (above), have brought record crowds to park; attendance this season is likely to top 1.5- 
million. Wyoming has charged facilities of private Yellowstone Pagk Co. are worn out, completely inadequate for today’s lines of tourists. 


Ba 
Za 


Tourists’ litter, other states say, make park look worse than it is. They cite study report that found facilities “on the whole, well maintained 
and adequate.” Though admitting some peak-hour overcrowding, they say nothing in situation warrants state operation 
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Sonotone batteries are built of 
these individually replaceable 
cells, each in its own translucent 
or transparent tough piastic case. 
New in virtually every feature, 
Sonotone’s nickel-cadmium 
batteries use the exclusive 
sintered-plates, greatest battery 
advance in years. 





Now available for civilian use — 
THE BATTERY USED IN GUIDED MISSILES 


Six years ago Sonotone developed the astonishing new sintered-plate 
nickel-cadmium storage battery for civilian and commercial use. 


During the Korean War, total produc- 
tion went to the Armed Services — 
Sonotone batteries were chosen for 
service in guided missiles including 
“Nike” and “Corporal”, Sonotone 
continues to produce batteries for 
these and other missiles and also for 
military aircraft. 

The new Sonotone battery has now 
been made available for industrial, 
commercial and civilian use. It will 
outperform conventional batteries in 


ruggedness, charging speed, extremes 


of temperature range, standby life, 
ease of maintenance, resistance to 


abuse, length of service and reliability. 

If rechargeable batteries play any 
partin your operations, we suggest that 
your company compare your present 
units with the economy, performance 
and reliability of the Sonotone 
battery. 

Complete technical literature is 
available on request. 


Battery Division, Department 105-B! 


SONOTONE exces: 
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an act setting up a state com- 
mission to look into the possibilities 
of the state’s buying up and operating 
the Yellowstone concessions, 
¢ Ready to Seli—Actually, some things 
were known right at the start. Most 
important was the fact that Yellow- 
stone Park Co., by far the park’s big- 
est concessionaire and owner of four 
fotels, including Old Faithful Inn, 
definitely wanted to scll. The company, 
which is a closed corporation owned 
by a family trust, had been quietly 
peddling its properties for two years 
and had had Allen & Co., New York 
investment firm, helping it do it. 
Wyoming was one of the names on 
its list of prospects. 

Early last month, Duff, Anderson 
& Clark, Chicago financial aporaisers 
hired by the state commission, brought 
in a report that put the book value of 
the park company’s property at $4.9- 
million. It figured the company had a 
net profit of about $300,000 a year 
after taxes over the last four years and 
estimated that, on this basis, the state, 
without taxes to pay, would have 
about $800,000 a year to put into 
capital improvements. It noted, how- 
ever, the company had not vet set an 
asking price 

On the whole, the report thought 

there is “sufficient merit in the program 
to overcome the objections, but these 
merits will have to be demonstrated 
to cope with adversaries of the plan.” 
For one thing, Montana and Idaho 
would have to be convinced that in- 
come from park concessions wouldn't 
go to fatten Wyoming's treasury. Then 
Congress and the Interior Dept. both 
would have to be permuaded that state 
operation of the facilities was actually 
the best way out. 
e How Eager?—Whether Wyoming 
could clear all these hurdles~and 
whether it really wanted to—was the 
big question this week. Interior will 
say nothing so far. The position of 
both Secretary Douglas McKay and of 
Conrad L. Wirth, director of the park 
service, is that they are keeping “an 
open mind.” But others, clearly, have 
made up theirs. 

Rep. Ben F. Jensen (R-lowa), who 
toured the park as part of a three-man 
a os ogra subcommittee, said he 
thought the proposal had little chance 
of success, and that “if we let Wyoming 
take over at Yellowstone, there would 
be many other states wanting similar 
privileges, and the federal government 
would suffer a great loss from the then 
tax-free parks.” 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
blasted the plan for its inroads on 
private enterprise and said it “might 
result in rer service to the using 
public.” Montana and other states 
passed resolutions against it. The Den- 
ver Post put the proposal “on all fours 
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AUTOMATIC PROFIT 


. Maybe you can eliminate part or all of an operation . . . automatically 
... and get a smarter package in the bargain. Interested? 

Then take a closer look at how it’s done at Nestlé’s. One Package 

machine measures the contents, forms the bag from 


printed cellophane, fills and seals it. All completely automatic 
. and the lowest cost filled bag that can be produced. 


Perhaps you, too, can take profitable advantage of automatic operation, 
The technical strides in today’s packaging materials and methods make it 
entirely possible. Just call your nearest Package representative and ask him, 
He offers you the widest line of equipment in the industry . . 

and can show you what it could do for you in terms of lower unit costs, 
faster automatic packaging and greater sales appeal. 


opiaiisia ie 9s0s:00.cone ‘rocsie onda 


EAST LOWAMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON + CLEVELAND « CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS « ATLANTA 
DALLAS «+ DENVER + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « TORONTO 
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650 


Gateways to 
Canadian Oppertunity 


Any of the 650 branches of Can 
ada’s First Bank—spanning Canada 
from coast-to-coast — can serve as 
your gateway to Canadian oppor: 
tunity. Address your inquiries to 
any of our U.S, offices or to Head 


Othee, Montreal, 


LOAN me 


Office, 14) West inchawe Bivd 


BANK OF f 


MonTREAL 
Canada's First Bank 


650 Bronches Across Conade 














RESOURCES EXCEED $2,500,000,000 _/ 





Which is simpler? 


The straight line, naturally! And the same 
thing's true in instrumentation weed to 
report facts, centralize data, or control 
process voriables automatically! 
Simple, straightforward instrumentation 
by Fielden saves you instaliotion and 
operating costs without sacrifice of ac- 
curacy or dependability. 

Write for the facts on Fielden Simplified 
Instrumentation for Temperature + Level 


FIELDEN INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
EW-4, 2920 NM. 4th St, Phila. 33, Po. 
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with previous demands in western 
states that . . . public lands be handed 
over to special interests.” The Post 
figured one of the big factors in the 
sens was Yellowstone's gasoline 
concessions, which both Sirapson and 
Glenn E. Nielson, president of Husky 
Oil Co. and chairman of the park 
commission, would like to see changed. 
¢ Prodding—Considering the amount 
of opposition, there are many people 
who feel Wyoming, won't even attempt 
to beat it down. In fact, they doubt 
that Simpson was serious about the 
proposal in the first place, that he 


made it just to prod Washington into 
spending more money on the park 
and into insisting that the park 
company improve its facilities. 

At this point, the present contract 
has only a few months to run. The 
current 20-year concessions end on 
Dec. 31. Before then, the park service 
will either have to renew the pact for 
another 20 years, extend it temporarily, 
or find a new concessionaire. 


Whatever happens, though, Con- 


gress is almost certain to poke its nose 
into the situation when it gets back 
to Washington. 
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Of all the foes of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, none has been more bitter 
than the towns it will obliterate. Last 
week, as construction edged to their 
doorsteps, the problem was still far 
from settled, 


Making Room for the 


Se nn eee 
ay t, ?! ae 


_.. A Reluctant Town 


Seaway... 


ha te 


4 PEt at ad 
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Moves On 


The Seaway project, which will pro- 
vide cheap hydro electric power for 
New York and Ontario and which will 
let big ocean ships into the Great 
Lakes, requires the flooding of some 
40,000 acres on both sides of the 
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Steam jet diffusers fabricated by Schutte & Koerting Company, Cornwells Heights, Pennsylvania. 


TIA M : U M cuts replacements 90% 


These “steam jet diffusers” create a process vacuum in 
a large scale chemical operation. And they used to be 
replaced every three months. 

High-velocity steam and dilute hydrochloric acid 
formed a natural environment for cavitation corrosion 
and erosion—quick death for the cast iron diffusers origi- 
nally used, Several alternate corrosion-resisting mate- 
rials were tried, without success, until REM-CRU 
titanium was specified. 

The first titanium diffusers were placed in service 
2% years ago. They are still going strong, with no sign 
whatever of corrosion or erosion—a 1000% imprcevement 
in service life, and more to go. 

Titanium’s remarkable properties explain why such 


improvements are possible. First, titanium is immune 
to attack by chlorides—and an unusually wide spectrum 
of other corrosives. Furthermore, it resists erosion by 
high-velocity fluids—and abrasion, shock and fatigue 
stresses. It is as strong as steel, at about half the weight 
which means significant reduction in volume—and cost 
—of material required 

Investigate REM-CRU titanium for yourself when- 
ever you find too-frequent metal failures under corro- 
sive conditions. Remember, it is available in all sizes 
and grades—and in substantial quantities at the lowest 
prices ever, thanks to REM-CRU’s expanded facilities 
and recent price reductions. So find out more about ti- 
tanium—call in a REM-CRU engineer today 


TET AN EU IM oreo -cru Titanium, iNc., MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
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@® U.S. industry is trending to automatic 
~rocesses and machines... 





@® And statistics show a big upswing in — 100% 1948 
d-c motor purchases. ; tae: ae 





@ General Electric meets demand for 
high-output production equipment. 








D-c Drives: 


U.S. industry is moving steadily 
toward mechanization, automatic ma- 
chines and processes—to produce more 
and pe Sage As a result, new and 
unique of mass production are 
constantly being developed. 

Statistics show this trend to more 
automatic means of uction is in- 
creasing the demand for direct-current 
drives (graphs). 

e Reasons—Industry has a tough job 
ahead. If it is to meet an increased 
demand for goods and services of at 
least 40% by 1964, with a predicted 
increase of less than 13% in work 
force, further mechanization and more 
— juoUs tmmeacs J a peewee 
equipment provides the versatility 
and sensitivity required to meet furure 
high productivity levels. 
e Why D-c for Automatic Process- 
ing?—Thousands of recent applica- 
tions dramatically show why d-c 
drives are ideal for automatic and con- 
tinuous processes. For instance, in 
manufacturing rubber-coated tire fab- 
AUTOMATIC MACHINES like this boring mill use d-c ric, the process begins webe or 
drives for accurate speeds, faster output. Irregular, three dimen- als Saeed os spools unw 
sional shapes are machined automatically to close tolerances. speeds. After racing as Soest 





All Motor Purchases Up 20% 


























Purchases Climb 85% 





PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE ALL 1-200 HP MOTOR SALES 























different processes, each requiring 
varying rates of speed, the completed 
product is wound up on another set of 
spools. The entire operation, driven 
by adjustable speed d-c Sw is 
automatic—from start to finish. 

e Adjustable Speed—The drive for 
this production line must do two things: 
1. Adjust operating speeds at various 
stages of the process for proper cord 
tension. 2. Adjust speeds to avcom- 
modate a variety of cord sizes and 
types. The ability to meet these 
demands—fast and accurate!y—ex- 
plains the trend to direct-current 
motors. There is no device yet dis- 
covered that is a better, more universal 
source of precisely controlled adjust- 
able speed. 

eD-c Power Readily Available— 
Although few utilities supply dc 
power directly, the many advantages 
of d-c drives should not be ruled out 
when considering se or mod- 
ernization. With aged conversion 
equipment—rectifiers of motor-gen- 
erator sets—d-c wer supply is 
readily available. For instance, G-E 
Speed Variators convert incoming a-c 











PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE ALL 1-209 HP DC MOTOR SALES —U.S, 


power to d-c in compact cabinets 
which install next to driven machinery 
or in any convenient load-center loca- 
tion. 
eCost Factor—Although the initial 
investment for this type of electrical 
equipment is usually higher than for 
constant-speed drives, te versatility 
of direct-current drives often increases 
machine output and quality of finished 
product to such an extent that over-all 
investment per unit of production goes 
down—not up. 

e Notable Examples—D-c electronic 
inting-press drives add production 
xibility to make practical speeds of 

up to 210,000 newspapers per hour. 

In the steel industry d-c driven cold- 

strip mills accelerate to full speed in 10 

seconds and deliver steel strip at over 

70 miles per hour. D-c log-carriage 

drives give the lumber industry high 

operation and fingertip control 
or increased board feet per cos pro- 


The Answer to Automatic Production 


duction. D-c adjustable-voltage shovel 
drives enable modern shovels to move 
up to 60 cubic yards per bite. In the 
paper industry d-c sectional paper ma- 
chine drives provide operating flexi- 
bility needed for high-speed, uninter- 
rupted production of quality paper. 
eNew Developments—G-E i- 
neers are working constantly on 
development of new d-c drives to mect 
demands of US. industry for faster, 
more automatic, More continuous pro- 
duction, 

eIndustry-wide Applications— 
D-c drives are boosting output in 
industries throughout the country, 
Companies desiring higher production 
can obtain equi selection and 
application help from engineering spe- 
cialists in 149 conveniently located 
G-E Apparatus Sales Offices, Direct 
Current Motor and Generator Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. oe) 
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ON WORK LIKE THIS... 








pennies are important...and 
seconds cannot be ignored 


It is no mere coincidence that in the automatic 
departments of shops where production costs are 
watched most carefully, you will find a 
predominance of Acme-Gridley multiple and 
single spindle machines. This is the result of 
thorough, fact-finding job analyses in consultation 
with National Acme engineers. Each analysis 

is aimed at achieving the lowest cost per piece — 
whether by saving a fraction of a second in 
machine cycle time; by reducing the number of 
“second operation’ handlings and machines, or 
by securing faster production of perfect parts. 

Each analysis determines the economics of 
the particular job on its own merits — points to 
the right method and the right machine. And, 
because National Acme builds THE COMPLETE 
LINE of multiple- and single-spindle bar and 
chucking automatics (and is the only single 
source in the world that does), our engineers 
can recommend, without bias, the RIGHT 
machine. 

It's easy to get this engineering experience 
to help with your job analyses. Just let us know 
when you are ready to talk it over—no 
obligation, of course. 
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border. A a 35-mile stretch up- 
stream from Cormwall (Ont.) power 
station site. 8,000 people will be up- 
rooted. The cost of relocating them will 
come to nearly $100-million, split be- 
tween the New York State Power Au- 
thority and the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 

Only about one-fifth of the people 
are on the New York side. But on 
the Canadian side, one-third of Morris- 
burg (pop. 1,900), all of lroqueis (pop. 
1,100) and six smaller towns must 
relocated before the area is inundated. 
© Acceleration—This week, Ontario 
Hydro was picking up a little speed 
after a slow start in Iroquois, the first 
town to be moved and one that will 
set a pattern for the whole area. 

Ten frame houses were sitting on 
new foundations in the new Iroquois, 
7 north of the old, while another 

50 remain to be moved. But although 
the public seemed to be slightly more 
receptive to moving or negotiating a 
sale, the old rancor still showed up. 

For years, the prospect of being 
flooded out has hung like a pall over 
the area, choking its vitality. When 
time came to settle with Hydro, people 
dragged their feet and asked for more 
money for their homes. Farmers went 
so far as to threaten bulldozer operators 
when they came near their fields. 

In an attempt to overcome hard feel- 
ip. Hydro rushed work on the first 
relocated house to make it a model— 
complete with transplanted flowers, 
new coat of paint and new heating unit. 
Then, last week, it staged a demon- 
stration move for 100 press and tele- 
vision men, hoping that outside recog- 
nition would bend town folks another 


—. 

lydro started with Iroquois because 
it is the largest town to be moved en- 
tirely. At Tot, it wanted to build a 
completely new town. But finally it 
decided to move all those homes 
worthy and capable of being moved 
and buy and scrap the 120 others. 
¢ Plus 159%—When an owner-occu- 

ied home is moved, the owner gets a 
new lot, and 15% of the home’s value 
as bonus for inconvenience. If an own- 
er does not keep the old house, Hydro 
will give him the market value plus 
15%. 

Caldwell Linen Mills, Ltd., a sub 
sidiary of Dominion Textile and Iro 
quois’ only industry, has already decided 
to stay in the new town. It sold its 
plant to Hydro and will build a larger 
one. For other businessmen, the com- 
mission will build a new shopping 
center. 

By now Hydro thinks it has done 
about all it could do. The fact that 
some backs are still arched is unfortu- 
nate. But as one more philosophical 
townsman said last week: “It’s seldom 
that a food pleases everybody.” &&*° 
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Federal 


Reserve District 


1. Boston +1.4% 
2. New York +2.4% 
3. Philadelphia +3.5% 
4. Cleveland +11.6% 
5. Richmond +8.7% 
6. Atlanta +11.1% 
7. Chicago +9.1% 
8. St. Lovis +5.0% 
9. Minneapolis +2.0% 


10. Kansas City +3.9% 


11. Dallas +6.2% 
12. San Francisco +5.9% 
Nation +6.3% 








The Income Pattern: 
Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U.S. Incomes: Up 6.3% From Last Year 
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The Indexes 


June 
1955 











256.1 259.3 252.6 
275.4 265.5 269.0 
273.8 273.8 264.5 
318.7 309.9 285.5 
337.5 335.5 310.4 
418.7 406.5 377.0 
330.8 328.3 303.2 
311.4 310.5 296.7 
325.0 328.5 318.7 
393.8 387.0 378.9 
449.0 446.1 422.6 
354.9 361.2 335.2 
325.0 321.7 305.8 


1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. July figures preliminary; June revised. 


The Peak Gets Higher 


s. iIncoMES climbed to an 
other all-time high in July, 
6.3% over July, 1954, according to 


BUSINESS Werk’s Composite of Re 
gional Income Indexes 


ARGEST GAIN was in the Cleveland 
Federal Reserve District. This 
was accelerated by rising employ 
ment in steel centers, where jobs 
have been on the increase ever 
since March. Further gains were 
looked for in late summer and early 
autumn 


Bi: up the rear was the 
Boston District, where em 
sloyment in textile centers had 
fom fluctuating for some time. 
However, greater stability was antic- 
ipated following settlement of r 
cent strikes 
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n the month-to-month compar 
j son, incomes were up 1.0% 
from June to July, continuing the 
upward movement that began last 
fall. Changes ranged from a drop 
of 1.7% in San Francisco toa rise 
of 3.7% in New York. The New 
York gain more than canceled out 
recent income declines in the dis 
trict, and brought incomes ther 
to their highest 1955 level—though 
still short of their 1953 peak 


wcomMeES in five regions—Cleve 

land, Richmond, Atlanta, Chi 
cago, and Kansas City—étood at 
their all-time high. Most other re 
gions were near their peaks. But 
the three regions in the Northeast 

Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia—were still below their 
1953 records 
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A milestone in the continuing fight 
against Industrial Dermatitis 
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In Regions 


Texas Turns the Heat 
On Private Turnpike Builder 


AUSTIN—It looks more and more as if the state is 
getting tired of waiting for the private Texas Turnpike 
Co. to do something with the Fort Worth-Dailas-to- 
Houston toll road. 

Under a legislative deadline, the turnpike company 
had until last Feb. 25 to get under way on the 250-mile 
highway. The company did make a token beginning, 
but said that major work would have to wait until its 
bonds were sold, 

Last month, the Texas Turnpike Authority, the state’s 
agency, refused to extend the company’s priority to build 
the route. Now the state has put the squeeze on a little 
tighter: The authority says it will begin negotiations 
with the engineering firm of Coverdale & Colpitts for a 
study of a state-built pike from Dallas-Fort Worth to 
Houston, 

Publicly, the company has refused to be fazed by this. 
It contends there is no competition between it and the 
state; that, as it understands it, it will continue to have 
priority on building the road at least until the start of 
the year; and that in the meantime it is going ahead with 
efforts to sell its bonds. To most people, though, the 
state’s move has clearly made it a now-or-never proposi- 
tion for the company, 


Bay State Income Tax 
Traps Outsiders, Too 


BOSTON-—In its final moments, the Massachusetts 
legislature added hooks to the state income tax to catch 
non-residents who get part or all their income from 
within the state. 

The move stemmed mainly from the fact that next 
year’s budget calls for a $15-million hike over 1955's 
recond spending of $324.5-million. Estimated revenue 
from the new tax: as much as $5-million. Only New 
York and Vermont among nearby states have income 
taxes, 

“yee pee 


“Back to Transit” Drive 


Aims at Workers Parking 


RICHMOND, VA.—For Christmas shopping this 
year, Mayor Thomas P. Bryan would like nothing better 
than to see the streets of Richmond all but deserted— 
deserted, that is, of residents’ automobiles, 

Bryan has just launched a “back to transit” campaign 
that he hopes will unsnarl some of the city’s traffic jams 
—and make Christmas a merrier one for retailers and 
the Virginia Transit Co. Bryan is urging everyone who 
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can to abandon his car and ride the buses to work for a 
90-day red poe One of the ideas is to open up more 
driving an tking space for out-of-town shoppers 
during the holiday season. 

Bryan makes the point that 65% of all available park- 
ing space downtown is occupied by employers and em- 
ployees who work there. “Those who have businesses 
downtown,” he says, “are to an extent cutting their own 
throats by taking up parking spaces. Such se cf the 
y sa all day long prevents from eight to 18 prospective 

»wntown visitors from using the same space.” 

The Virginia Transit Co., which like many others has 
seen its fare-paying passengers drop off steadily since the 
end of war, lost no time in tying-in with the mayor's 
campaign. It promptly asked the city council to author- 
ize a fare reduction—l¢ off the standard 15¢—for the 
trial period. 


Kaiser Opens “Village” 
For His Tourist Venture 


HONOLULU-—Henry J. Kaiser, who has been throw- 
ing out ideas for tourist development like sparks from 
a flywheel this past year, is now officially in business. 

Kaiser and his partner, Fritz B. Burns, a California 
builder, have just opened the Hawaiian Village that is 
supposed to be Step No. 1 in their plans for what Kaiser 
calls a “Hawaii tourist base.” The village, which is on 
the site of the former Niumalu Hotel grounds, will house 
guests in thatched cottages clustered around three swim- 
ming pools. Figuring in the cost of shops and landscap- 
ing, Kaiser and Burns have sunk between $1.5-million 
and $2-million into it. 

Eventually, Kaiser's plans call for an investment of 
nearly 10 times that on the 16 acres of land that he has 
bought up on the downtown side of Waikiki. The land 
in front of the village is already being cleared for a 500- 
room hotel, and construction is slated to start early next 
year. Two more 500-room units may be added later on. 


Regions Briefs 


The first auto show in 18 years will be staged in 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 7 to 15. The local dealers associa- 
tion is behind it, has plans to trot cut three to five models 
from each manufacturer. 


Northern textile manufacturers have asked Washing- 
ton to let them write off as a current business expense the 
cost of bulkheads, walls, and any equipment they install 
to protect against future floods. They say, as matters 
stand, fast tax write-offs for reconstruction don’t help 
them at all. 


The uranium “healing” business has now blossomed in 
Texas. Treatment centers—where patients can cover 
themselves with supposedly radioactive dirt—have sprun 
up in various comers of the state, offering cures for al 
manners of aches and pains. Says the State Dept. of 
Health: “It isn’t worth the time it takes for a man to 
cover his aching feet.” 
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KRALASTIC Corrosion-Proof Pipe 


Makes Good in Many Fields! 


SALT WATER DISPOSAL — Operating under 20 to 25 of 
vacuum at 110° EF in a Texas oil field, a 4100 ft. stretch 
of 4” KRALASTIC pipe is still going strong after two 
years. A previous installation of pipe lasted only 6 Weeks, 


GAS LINES TO IRRIGATION PUMPS—In the Texas Pan- 
handle growers have laid more than 225 miles of 
KRALASTIC pipe during the past 2) years to convey 
the less expensive natural gas to irrigation pump engines. 
Freedom from corrosion, ease of use and speed of instal- 
lation by unskilled labor all favor KRALASTIC pipe! 


KRALASTIC pipe is made from a unique combina- 
tion of plastic and elastomeric materials. It is different 
both in composition and characteristics from materials 
used in other types of plastic pipe. 

KRALASTIC produces pipe and pipe fittings that are 
both hard and tough, low in weight, high in tensile 
strength and unaffected by most chemicals that cor- 
rode metals. 


ort FLOW LINES Carrying very corrosive sour crude, a 
200 ft. section of KRALASTIC pipe has performed 


satisfactorily for more than 2) years for a Texas oil com- 
pany. Metal pipe previously used failed in only 4 months, 


CHEMICAL FUMPING~ for the past 144 years a large 
chemical manufacturer has been transmitting 25% 
ammonium sulfate through 3000 ft. of corrosion-proof 
KRALASTIC pipe at a considerable saving over the cost 
of the rubber-lined steel pipe otherwise required 


Molders and extruders are finding KRALASTIC ideal 
for such products as combs; wheels; window channels; 
cases for small appliances such as hearing aids and 
electric shavers; housings for office and other types of 
machines, as well as for pipe. For further information 
on KRALASTIC, or for the names of the makers of 
KRALASTIC® pipe, write or phone us. 


~ Naugatuck Chemical 





go 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


BRANCHES: Akron « Boston « Gastonia, N.C. « Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis « New York « Philadelphia « IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals * Synthetic Rubber * Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals « Reclaimed Rubber + Latices * Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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~~ see. 


At first it was just a word, 

a handy tag for a single engineering concept. 
But there was excitement in the cir — 

a sense that something new and revolutionary 
was being born in the laboratories and the factories. 
The word became a focus for the excitement. 
Now it's agitating businessmen, unions, politicians. 
And it means something different to each. 

In this special report BUSINESS WEEK 

approises the facts behind the word 

and behind the excitement. 
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TO 


READERS ON. 


AUTOMATION 






HE FELLOW in front of the instru 
ee nt console at left is quite enthusi 
stic about automatic controls, though 
he protests the use of the word “auto 
mation” to describe their role in the 
refinery where he works. He couldn't 
de his job without them 

In the home, it’s no longer a ques 
tion of “Will the vacuum cleaner dis 
place the maid?” The question is 
Can you hire a maid to ath without a 
vacuum cleaner, automatic dishwasher, 
and all the other labor-saving devices?” 

So it is in the refinery—today’s pro 
totype for tomorrow's automatic fac 
tory. 


HE MAN in the picture is.an operator 
T not in the colloquial sense but in 
oil industry terminology. He's the ‘A 
man in a five-man unit that works in 
one of the control houses—the tins 
brick buildings nestled in the shadow 
of the $50-million jumble of metal 
skyscrapers that is a modern refinery 
The “A” man is the senior technician 
of the group. He has been with the 
oil company about 15 years. The 
“E” man is a youngster just out of 
high school 

Ali members of the group are hourl 
workers and they have counterparts in 
refineries all around the world, as well 
as in atomic energy, chemicals, plastics, 
and the other continuous process in 
dustries. Though their work is not 
backbreaking or excessively technical 
they are among the highest-paid hourly 
workers in industry The “A” man 
gets $2.84 an hour: the I man, 
$2.12 


Ihe reason for the high pay is auto 
mation. Because of automatic controls, 
the oil industry is able to process the 
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“.. . automatic controls first appeared in the country's 


refineries ... in a rather unobtrusive way... 


largest volume of product with the 
fewest people of any industry (with the 
a exception of electric power). 
benefits of high productivity are 


passed on to the workers. 


N° om. refinery today is completely 
automatic. There are some manual 
jobs for the men to perform. Oil 
companies could probably go further 
toward automation, but the men have 
to be there anyway in case of an emer- 
gency, so the extra cost of more in- 
struments to read other instruments is 
not considered justified at this time. 
The bulk an operator's shift is 
spent watching the dials and flash- 
ing 4 In fact, one of the quickest 
ways for an operator to get fired is to 
be caught reading the sports section 
or otherwise letting his attention 
wander from the control boards. 
There are readings to be recorded 
every hour and if, as occasionally 
happens, a temperature is a little too 
high or one stream is slightly off test, 
there are valves to turn or other ad- 
— to make. The work is steady. 
very piece of equipment has to oper- 
ate, whether the refinery is putting 
through 200,000 bbl. of crude oil every 
24 hours, or only 10,000. And the men 
have to be around to keep an eye on 


things. 


HE REFINERY operator's job is not 

highly technical in the sense that an 
engineer's or designer's job is technical. 
The industry, in fact, seems to prefer 
men with no more but no less than a 
high school education. College men 
tend to get restless, to want to move 
on to —— fields. 

Weeks can by without an oper- 
ator’s ever touching any of the products 
the refinery produces. There are no 
visible moving parts. The product is 
manufactured out of sight in the huge 
metal tanks and towers scattered over 
dozens of acres 

Only a handful of technicians are 
ever visible yawn | around the 
great tangles of pipe fore than the 
scarcity of - the absence of 
parking lots, though, the thing that 
strikes the average visitor most force- 
fully is the uncanny silence. F en 
when a refinery is operating at capacity, 
there’s no noise, no hustle and bustle. 


It's not 


uT rr wasn’t always thus. 
B much more than 30 years since 


automatic controls first appeared in 
the country’s refineries. ey made 
their entry in a rather unobtrusive way, 
as a safety measure. First to arrive 


“7 
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were the recording thermometers and 
the motors to open and close valves 
in danger areas. 

Costwise, this instrumentation was 
infinitesimal. Today, instrumentation 
on something like a big hydroformer 
may run 20% of the total cost. A 
survey by Oil & Gas Journal early this 
summer reported that 15% of the 
annual capital investment in oil proc- 
essing now goes into automation. 

Automatic control has come to the 
refinery to stay. The type of gasoline 
demanded by today’s engines couldn’t 
be produced by the old methods, no 
matter how many men were put on 
the job. The whole thing has just 
gotten too big and too hot and too 
precise for manual coordination and 
adjustment. There’s no turning back. 
And refinery operators, at least, 
wouldn’t have it otherwise. 


|. Who's Concerned 


In other industries where automatic 
control is just beginning to appear, the 
story is very didenat In metalwork- 
ing, particularly, the situation has ap- 

ed a crisis. A lot of the concern 
is smokescreen. Some of it is misin- 
formation. Some of it is real. 

It’s pretty safe to say that today auto- 
mation is about 90% emotion and 
10% fact. Even if we applied all that 
we know about automatic control—tne 
heck with costs—only a small segment 
of the labor force (perhaps 8%) would 
be directly affected by displacement, 
by upgrading, by downgrading. 


nus calculation doesn’t diminish the 
a tesesente of automation one bit. 
Quite the contrary. Emotional con- 
cern is what makes it significant. It 
may also be that the statistics give a 
false impression. If only a smal 
of the economy is automatized, this 
may be the new, dynamic, expanding 

rt which will affect all our lives as 
individual consumers, if nothing clse. 
Television is one small segment of the 
economy that has made a dispropor- 
tionate change in our society and 
business. 

A radio poll in Detroit recently 
found that, apart from Russia, the thing 
that listeners feared most was automa- 
tion. For them, it was Charlie Chap- 
lin’s trying to preserve human digni- 
ties in the 1936 machine world of 
Modern Times, or it was Karel Capek’s 
1923 play R.U.R. (Rossum’s Universal 
Robots} coming true. Yet other sur- 
veys conducted around the country, 
and interviews with people already in- 
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 Srtclation of ALATHON: 


KINE SHIELD molded of Du Pont “‘Alathon’’ polyethylene resin for 
RCA Victor by Sinko Manufacturing & Tool Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


for new RCA Victor color TV receiver 


The picture tube in the new RCA 
Victor Color Television Receiver oper- 
ates at 25,000 volts. To provide insula- 
tion for this tube, RCA Victor engineers 
needed a material that could be readily 
and inexpensively molded into the com- 
plex shape of a kinescope shield . . . yet 
had high dielectric strength. Du Pont 
“Alathon” polyethylene resin proved 
to be an ideal material for the shield on 
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all counts. In addition to providing the 
needed insulation, the shield of “Ala- 
thon” gives mechanical protection to 
the tube when it is shipped or handled. 

“Alathon” not only has excellent in- 
sulating properties but is strong, light- 
weight and flexible. It is chemical 
resistant, as well as odorless, tasteless 
and non-toxic. Because of these prop 
erties, and the ease with which parts 


can be moided, extruded or fabricated, 
“Alathon” has helped engineers solve 
many design and operating problems. 

Get complete property and applica- 
tion data on “Alathon,” and on the 
other Du Pont engineering materials, 
Each has unique properties suited to a 
wide range of cost-saving applications. 
For free information clip and mail the 
coupon below. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 3310 Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 


Piease send me more information on Nome 
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checked: [] *Alathen’’ polyethylene 
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volved in automation, such as the re- 
finery operator, show that you get an 
entirely different reaction to questions 
when you substitute the term “tech- 
nological progress” for the word “auto- 
mation.” Progress is a friend; automa- 
tion is a foe 

Progress means a future of plenty; 
automation conjures up visions of 
jobless hordes scrounging for food, 
Progress is evolution; automation is 
revolution What is there in the 
word “automation” that stirs up 
strong emotions that are usually re- 
served for the World Series, lurid mur- 
der trials, or Presidential clections? 


ne worn had a rather unspectacular 

birth in the automotive industry. 
In the summer of 1948, Ford Motor 
Co, was setting up some new produc- 
tion lines for a model changeover. 
Before the high-priced presses and 
automatic machine tools were bolted 
in plce, company brass gave a lot of 
serious thought to mechanical means 
of loading, and unloading the parts 
that would pass between these mechan- 
ical marvels. Stepped-up production 
was essential if Ford was to catch up 
with Chevrolet. Delmar S. Harder, 
now a vice-president, summed up Ford's 
goal with the phrase “What we need is 
more automation.” 

Unwittingly perhaps, Harder coined 
the word that a lot i poate were wait- 


ing for, “Automation” was gree | 
snapped up by economists, industrial- 
a 


ists, and labor leaders and redefined 
to suit their own needs, In the seven 
years that followed, the meaning that 
Harder originally ascribed to the term 

“handling parts between successive 
production operations” —was lost in the 


shuffle. 


as at this point that emotion gets 
into the act. A situation creates a 
word. A word did not create a situa 
tion, The intuitive feeling that most 
of us have about being lifted up bodily 
by a spurting technology seems to be 
at the heart of the matter. 

Statistics such as the 32% increase 
in standard cf living since 1940 and 
our expansion to 65-million jobs tell 
part of the story. But they don’t ex- 
plain fully our world of 1955, with its 
split-level homes in the suburbs, its 
forests of TV antennas even in the 
slums, its air-conditioned supermarkets, 
its purpie automobiles, its charcoal 
gray and pink neckties, its $64,000 
questions. There’s excitement in the 
technological air. Something must be 
causing it. 

Probably the first man to take notice 
of our new technology. in a philosophi- 
cal sense was Dr. Norbert Wiener, one- 
time child prodigy, MIT professor, and 
world-renowned mathematician. Wiener 
re-invented the word “cybernetics” to 
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NORBERT WIENER 
Mass. Institute of Technology 


“Let us remember that the auto- 
matic machine . . . is the precise 
economic equivalent of slave labor. 
Any labor that competes with slave 
labor must accept the economic 
conditions of slave labor. It is per- 
fectly clear that this will produce 
an unemployment situation, in 
comparison with which . . . the de- 
pression of the "30s will seem a 
pleasant joke. This depression will 
ruin many industries—possibly even 
the industries that have taken ad- 
vantage of the new potentialities.” 
(The Human Use of Human Be- 
ings, Doubleday Anchor Books, 
75¢.) 








describe the new science on which auto- 
mation rests. But his theory, too, was 
popularized and made unrecognizable. 

‘he new science of automation 
quickly developed its own we 
and its own language, studded wit 
the greatest collection of synthetic 
words since Freud first put the finger 
on the psyche. ‘The first attempt to pull 
all the facts together was made in 1951 
by a group of students in Gen. Georges 
F. Doriot’s manufacturing course at 
Harvard Business School. A dozen 
full-blown books have appeared on the 
subject since then 


nis suMMeER, hardly a week has gone 

by without a major conference some- 
where around the country, discussing 
the new technology and its implica- 
tions for the future. Four technical 
— carry the word to the trade. 
Myriad newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles keep the public continuously in- 
formed—and confused. 

On Oct. 14, automation will move 
into the big leagues of public contro- 
versy recently inhabited by Sen. Me- 
Carthy, the Salk vaccine, comic books, 
and Marilyn Monroe. A subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on the Eco 
nomic Report begins public hearings on 
the social and economic implications 
of automation. Although several 


VIPs have declined the invitation to 

r ( las MacArthur, Henry 
eed Il, Paul G. Hoffman, John L. 
Lewis, George Meany), the cast still 
contains enough names to make head- 
lines: Walter Reuther, Ralph J. 
Cordiner, Don G. Mitchell, Edwin CG. 
Nourse, Vannevar Bush, A. V. Astin, 
Robert W. Burgess. Besides the chair- 
man, Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.), 
the subcommittee on Economic Stabi- 
lization includes Sens. Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney (D-Wyo.) and Arthur V. 
Watkins (R-Utah) and Reps. Augustine 
B. Kelley (D-Pa.) and Jesse P. Wolcott 
(R-Mich.) 


UTOMATION is well on its way to be 
A coming what the Baltimore Sun 
has already called “the Cliche of the 
Year.” Practically everybody has taken 
a point of view. Here are just a few 
of the major factions: 

ingi and designers are generally 
optimistic, unafraid of the future. They 
sec automation as a quantum jump— 
a qualitative as well as quantitative spurt 
in productivity. In mechanization, they 
have reached a point where the speed 
of the machine operator is the only 
limit on the speed of production. By 
removing the operator, the only limit 
on speed becomes the machine. 

When you consider that the big elec- 
tronic computers perform repetitive op- 
crations 1,000 times as fast as the aver- 
age worker, and with fewer mistakes, 
the implications for increased produc- 
tivity are breathtaking. 

Labor leaders have seized on the 
word as a new slogan. It has caught 
on to the extent that each new ma- 
chine that rolls through the plant gates 
today is subject to much closer scrutiny 
by the workers than it was 20 years ago. 

Still, the labor unions have not A 
pounced on the science-fiction horrors 
of automation. Most of their efforts 
have gone into maneuvers to insure a 
= transition when and if more 

ighly automatic equipment does ar- 
rive. CIO-UAW tried to use the word 
as a wedge in obtaining a guaranteed 
annual wage. But when the chips were 
down, it had very little to do with the 
final outcome. 

The forthcoming Congressional hear- 
mgs were instituted at the urging of the 
labor group. Some cynics have said 
that the union’s concern arises more 
from the threat of losing union mem- 
bers to other unions than from fear 
of job dislocations. 

crystal ball set—economists, soci- 
ologists, and free-lance writers—are split 
right down the middle. The more 
publicity-conscious prophets have let 
their imaginations run wild to produce 
mee science fiction, underscoring the 
orrors of lost jobs and predicting ma- 
chine control ef people. Other fore- 
casters blithely skip over any short-term 
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Squirrel’ cage motors, slip ring motors, synchronous motor: 
repulsion induction. motors, capdcitor ‘motors, direct current 
motors open, enclosed, splash-proof, fan-cooled, explosion 
proof horizontal or vertical for all phases, voltages and 
frequencies in single speed, multi-speed and variabje 
_ speed types with or without flanges or other rer taitel Maite 
tures with 5 types of gear reduction up.to 432 to | ratio 
with electric brakes with mechanical and electronically- 
controlled variable speed units with fluid drives fe tere | 
for every type of mounting Master has them all and so 
can be completely impartial in helping you select the one best 
motor drive fo) ae £0) 8) - 

And. all of these, the electric motors the electric brakes 
the fluid drives ‘the gear reduction units the variable 


speed drives all are designed so they can be easily com 


bined together to give you the RIGHT horsepower, the RIGHT - 


shaft speed, the RIGHT mounting features in one compact 
power drive 
That's the horsesense way to use horsepower whether you 


want l/s horsepower or 400 horsepower 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO - 
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REEVES 


fractional HP Vari-Speed 
MOTODRIVE 


compact, attractive design 


Within streamlined, metallic- 
blue Mousing is Reeves’ “‘weather- 
ized’’ motor, time-tested speed 
charging mechanism, and heat- 
treated helical gear speed reducer. 
Maximum space for vertical model 
only 16)” x 2144” x 1144”. Other 
models equally compact. 


simple, accurate operation 


* 14-turn handwheel on Speedial 
indicator gives you stepless, accu- 
rate speeds from 3 to 4660 rpm’s— 
within a 2:1 to 10:1 speed range. 
Electric remote or automatic con- 
trols also available. 


versatile application 


\ Select vour exact needs from 112 
assemblies: 14, 4 or % hp. units; 
horizontal left or right, vertical, or 
45° left or right models; horizontal 
or vertical down output shaft. 


Write Dept. 19e-M543 for complete bulletin, 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Columbus, Indiana 
Division of RELIANCE Electric 
and Engineering Co. 
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DAVID RUBINFIEN 
Armour Research Foundation 


“Automation is the promise of a 
second or third or even fina! indus- / 
trial revolution—a Robot Age of un- 
manned production. It represents 
the desire and the methodology for 
taking people out of all phases of 
the production process.” 


snags to concentrate on a vision of an 
age of plenty far in the future. Either 
way, they tend to scare people. 

Management is on the fence. It 
recognizes the need for greater produc- 
tivity, what with increasing population, 
scarcity of raw materials, wna 
competition. At the same time, most 
executives refuse to be quoted on the 
subject except in highly legalistic terms. 
They're afraid of possible labor reper- 
cussions. When management does 
_— out, it’s usually to pour oi] on 
already troubled waters. 


ll. What Is Automation? 


With so many firmly held and di- 
ametrically opposed definitions of auto- 
mation already in the hopper, it’s fool 
hardy to try to add still another. How- 
ever, it may be profitable to look at 
these many points of view and try to 
distill some of the common features. 

Three attributes appear in the de- 
scriptions with surprising frequency. 
By themselves, there’s nothing par- 
ticularly startling about any of them. 
But there may be something in the 
synergistic effect of the three working 
simultaneously: 

Workers are employed more and more 
outside the ion process. Thev 
are maintenance men, they sell and 
distribute finished products, they think 
up new things for the machines to 
make, they administer. Few wield tools 
or operate machines; these rarely, if 
ever, touch the product itself. 

This concept is certainly not a new 
one in the continuous processing indus- 
tries. In the 1780s, Oliver Evans of 
Philadelphia designed a grist mill that 


contained an ingenious combination 
of belt conveyors, screw conveyors, and 
endless chain buckets. It was automatic 
from the point at which grain was un- 
loaded from wagons into the first hop- 
per until the flour dropped out through 
a chute into a barrel. 

In metalworking, too, the idea has a 
history. In 1920, A. O. Smith Corp. 
began to produce auto frames in an 
automatic factory; a little later, Budd 
Wheel Co. built one for car wheels. 
In 1929, Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
installed a system of operations in its 
cylinder department that included auto- 
matic jigs and fixtures with transfer 
bars to move work from machine to 
machine. In this, all the elements of a 
modern transfer machine were present. 

Product flow is controlled by “feed- 
back” devices. That is, a system of ma- 
chines and controls has been devised 
that is capable of adjusting its own 
operation in the direction needed to 
obtain a desired result rather than 
simply following a preset cycle of opera- 
tions. 

The theory of feedback probably 
comes originally from observation of 
human beings and animals. The body 
makes compensations—voluntary or in- 
voluntary—to do practically anything 
from catching a ball to driving an auto- 
mobile. Built-in adjustments in ma- 
chines go back at least to James Watt's 
flyball governor. They are an important 
part of automatic elevators, wartime 
gun control mechanisms, navigational 
controls on aircraft and missiles. 

The uct has been 
specifically for automatic production. 
It may serve the same general purpose 
as one that Grandma used, although it 
may lack certain esthetic values. But 
because it has been designed especially 
for automatic production, it can be 
made more quickly and more cheaply 
per unit. It probably has fewer but more 
complicated parts. Emphasis is on effi- 
ciency. 

When you remodel a 200-year-old 
farmhouse, for example, your satisfac- 
tion must be on esthetic rather than 
practical grounds. It’s much cheaper 
to start from the ground up with a new 
plan embodying all the latest devices to 
attain the greatest efficiency. 

So it is with industrial processes. 
You do not achieve the same degree of 
efficiency by superimposing new con- 
trols on an old assembly line as you do 
by starting in fresh with a newly con- 
ceived product to do the same job. 

The situation in the coal mines is ar 
example. Mechanization there with the 
fabulous Joy machines is sometimes at- 
tributed to John L. Lewis’ demands for 
higher wages. However, a more subtle 
reason was probably competition from 
newer fuels. Oil was known in biblical 
times as a medication but it didn’t 
move into the category of big-time fuels 
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Launching view of the Seawolf, America’s second nuciear- 
powered submarine, for which Combustion built the reactor 


vessel and other components of the nuclear power system 


Combustion Engineering, Builder of Nuclear Components for 
Seawolf, becomes Third Major AEC Contractor to enter 
Naval Reactor Development Program 


On August 11, the Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced the award of a contract to Combustion Engi- 
neering for the design, manufacture, assembly and test 
of a submarine nuclear power reactor and its related 
equipment. Only two companies had previously been 
awarded such contracts—the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation and General Electric Company. 


Combustion brings to this important assignment the 
experience already gained in building the reactor vessel 
and other related components for both the Seawolf and 
its prototype in the sphere at West Milton, N. Y., which 
recently became the first nuclear source of commercially 
distributed electricity for public use. This experience is 
further augmented by design, research and development 


work in the field of atomic power over the past eight 
years, including the manufacture of the reactor vessel, 
presently in process, for the AEC-Duquesne Light plant 

the country's first commercial-size nuclear power 
station. 


In executing its AEC submarine contract, Combustion 
will utilize new manufacturing facilities now being 
erected at its Chattanooga plant, plus additional facili 
ties to be established in a new Nuclear Engineering and 
Development Center scheduled for completion in 1956. 
Thus Combustion Engineering will become the first 
company in the country to provide its own facilities for 
the construction of a naval nuclear reactor. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


Combustion Engineering Building 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


8.665 


STEAM GENERATING UNITS; MUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILK EQUIPMENT, PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS, PRESSURE VESSELS; DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS; SOU PIPE 
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LOOK HOW 





tne nas improved 
silicone rubber 


Properties built into a special 
Liwpe Silicone rubber gum 
stock are now opening up chal- 
Jenging opportunities to prod- 
uct designers in many flelds, 


LOOK AT the benefits 





Heat- and cold-proof motor mounts in thick sections, gaskets, oven 
door seals, and other equipment are practical to a new degree 
with a special Linpe Silicone rubber gum stock. Built into each 
molecule is a curing mechanism, k aown as “controlled reactivity,” 
that provides all the valuable qualities of other silicone rubbers 
—plus important additional ones. 

To the product designer as well as the rubber manufacturer, 
the great advantage lies in this silicone’s ability to yield controlled 
properties by means of vastly simplified techniques. 

Important among the properties are extremely low compres- 
sion set and good resistance to high pressure steam over a wide 
range of hardnesses, and without sacrificing good elongation and 
tensile strength, 

Investigate this durable silicone rubber now, Extremely im- 
portant applications can be found in the automotive, aviation, 
electrical, and chemical fields. The work of LinpE and other di- 
visions of Union Carbide makes Linpe particularly qualified to 
assist you. Write Dept. K-101. 


LOOK TO Lende 


for silicones 





A DIVISION OF 


177 (am Ee ee 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. & 
In Canada: Linde Air Products Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
The term “Lawe™ be o regictered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 


Special Report 








HENRY F. DEVER 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 


“I am not one who believes that 
one day everything will be pro- 
duced in an automatic factory with- 
out any labor force. Economics just 
won't work out that way, and cer- 
tainly automation that increases the 
cost is not going to be very popular 
or very salable. Automation in any 
form must cither make possible 
some desirable result that could 
not be accomplished in any other 
way, or it must accomplish its task 
at a net saving in cost. If it won't 
do one or the other or both of these 
things, it will not be economically 
sound.” 











until the coming of the automobile. 
The growth of the petroleum industry 
and the jobs of men like the refinery 
operator can probably be attributed to 
innovation, or what Veblen called “in- 
vention’s mothcring necessity.” 


EEPING IN MIND the features of 
K mechanical production utilizing 
feedback to turn out specially designed 
products, it’s fairly simple to identify 
four areas in which automation is active 
today: 

Continvous process. This is the old- 
est and perhaps most common variety 
of automation. It’s also one of the 
most advanced, because liquids are a 
lot easier than solids to adjust by feed- 
back controls. It achieves its greatest 
efficiency with round-the-clock opera- 
tions. The future will probably witness 
a continuing trend toward fluidizing 
more solid products to cash in on the 
efficiencies of continuous flow. Pulver- 
ized coal in steam plants is probably 
the granddaddy of the move, but a lot 
of work is being done today with sand 
in foundries, continuous casting. 

Multiple tool. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Detroit Automation” be- 
cause it is best exemplified by the 
block-long machine systems that are 
operating in the auto plants. On a 
somewhat less spectacular scale, the 
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Multilith 


more than a duplicator... 


a new concept in handling paperwork 





Any business — large or small— can now reap the 
benefits of modern thinking on automatic paperwork 


production methods—on a low operating budget 
—with modest investment in equipment and 
—no need for specially skilled employees. 


The many things that can now be done with Multilith Masters and the Multilith Dupli- 
cating Process open up entirely new approaches to better controls and more efficient 
production of business paperwork. 

Automatic or manual preparation of masters—using conventional writing machines 
and tools. 

Automatic preparation of both immediate—and subsequent-action records—at 
one writing—by making the Multilith Master a part of a continuous form or car- 
bon set. 


Automatic creation of one or more new masters from an existing master as a by- 
product— when producing copies. 

Automatic and simultaneous reproduction of both the fixed and variable infor- 
mation on a business record. 

Aytomatic or manual addition, deletion, and substitution of information on master 
or copies—before or between runs. 

Any of these innovations— and there are many others—can be the means of effecting 
significant economies in your operations. 

A report indicating how and where you can make profitable use of these and other 
new Multilith paperwork concepts in your business is available without cost or obliga- 
tion, Write Research and Methods Division, Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods". 


NEW IDEAS! 
Write for a free copy 


setaranhs Mathode Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Multigraph Methods re 
er © 1966 A-M Corpors 


* Trade Marts 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS~-BIG BUSINESS~—EVERY BUSINESS 
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THIS |S NATIONAL STEEL 


What Will They Look Like? 


Soon the 1956 cars will appear in show rooms across the land. 
Each will have its special features. All will have sleek, 
exciting styling— because of versatile steel. 


t won't be long now! 
The exciting new models of 
1956 cars are coming. Haul- 
away trucks will slip them into 
town under the secrecy of canvas. 
Pretty soon you'll see them all! 

What will the 1956 models look 
like? 

That's a carefully guarded secret. 
In fact, most likely no one man has 
seen them all. But one thing you can 
count on .. . all will be beautifully 
styled. They will display the genius 


of designers, the skill of manu- 
facturers, and the tremendous ability 
of one metal to make the styling 
dreams of car men come true. 

That metal is steel! 


How steel does it 


To sculpture these new style lines 
for cars it is necessary that steel meet 
the most exacting demands. 

For example, fenders, hoods, roof 
and side panels for 1956 cars require 
wide sheets of the best quality steel, 


in the greatest possible continuous 
lengths, coiled for easy handling and 
feeding through automatic presses. 

It must be strong and ductile to 
work properly to the limits of the 
forming dies and uniform to assure 
long die life. It must be carefully 
processed and controlled in order to 
flow true to form under the pressure 
of deep drawing operations. And this 
steel must have a good, well prepared 
surface to minimize finishing time and 
provide a clean base for painting. 
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National’s role a Sl e & 


National Steel—through two of its 4 e: ' 2 
major divisions, Detroit-located wa mY 
Great Lakes Steel and Weirton Steel— ~ & rs ~~. 


is a major supplier of the steels that = 

will be used in 1956 cars. It is quality ¥ 
steel that makes it possible for our y 
customers to speed production and 


cut material handling and scrap losses. 
We are striving—through research 


and cooperation with customers—to , ' aid! ; 

a make better and better steel for greater S 4 , . 
safety, strength and economy in cars = ' ‘ 7 Bet . 
today and tomorrow. “y — bors 


Whatever America’s industries de- . * 
mand of steel, it is our aim to supply , 
it in the quantity and of the quality « 
wanted, when it is wanted, at the 
lowest possible cost to our customers. - 
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Exciting style lines for 1956 cars begin with wide sheets of the best 
quality steel, in the greatest possible lengths for easy handling. 
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SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Compeny Stren SiedlCarperetion Tietteare INATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Furnace Corp. + National Steel Products Co. + GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hanna lron Ore Co, « National Mines Corp. 
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Steel must be strong and ductile to withstand the tremendous A good, well-prepared surface, minimizes finishing time 
pressures of forming dies and uniform to assure long die life. on parts and provides a clean, sound base for painting. 
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NEITHER DIRT, ABRASIVE DUSTS, 330°+ TEMPERATURES 
WOR WATER STOP THESE CASTERS AT CHRYSLER PLANT 
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Bodies are here bei yed will 
proceed to drying ooete. No ieee to 
these Paultless Casters is experienced even 


after going through 530°F. ovens hundreds 
of times. 


FAULTLESS 


% Special Report 
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Faultless Casters at Evansville, 
Indiana, Chrysler Body Plant hel 
keep Plymouth production at hi 4 
rate. A constant procession of Fault- 
less Castered dollies as shown 
above carry Plymouth bodies through 
more than 500 production steps. 
Rough formed bodies are secured to 
drag line eee conveyor dollies, 
for travel through production from 
first to last. During each production 
cycle Faultless Casters encounter sand 
and abrasive dusts, must roll through 
dirt-laden water and through drying 
ovens heated above 330°P. At no 
point can break-downs oz delays be 
tolerated. That's why Faultless Series 
200 Casters with double ball bearing 
swivel heads, and roller bearing 
semi-steel wheels were specified by 
Chrysler engineers. 

¢ are proud of this Faultless per- 
formance for Chrysler and yet this is 
but one of the hundreds of tough jobs 
Paultiess Casters have solved for men 
in industry. Do YOU have a ma- 
terials-handling problem? Our ex- 
perienced engineers will gladly pro- 
vide you with helpful data, if you 
simply phone or write, no obligation. 


2700 Series 
Heevy Duty 
Rigid Plate 

te 


CASTER CORPORATION 





CLEDO BRUNETTI 
Genera! Mills, Inc. 


“Automation cannot be said to 
have begun on any certain date, 
nor can it be said that it will end 
at any definite time. Automation 
is in truth but a phase of our con- 
tinuing technological advance. 
Automation is really just more of 
the kind of stuff that has been tak 
ing work out of work—creating 
more and better jobs—and raising 
our level of living with each im- 
provement since the invention of 
the wheel.” 





same sort of thing is happening all 
through the metalworking and packag- 
ing industries. In this area, however, 
it is often difficult to determine where 
automation begins and mechanization 
ends, if there is any difference at all. 
When a system of machines performs 
hundreds of steps without human inter- 
vention, it’s usually called automation. 
When it performs one or just a few, it’s 
called mechanization. The dividing line 
is not clear. 

Numerical control. While one seg- 
ment of the machine tool industry has 
been headed toward high-production 
systems, largely at the behest of auto 
makers, a smaller one has been concen- 
trating on flexibility, with the aircraft 
industry as a potential customer. 

The flexibility group concentrates on 
a single machine that produces a wide 
variety of products. The machine is 
hooked up to an electronic computer, 
and instructions are fed into the com- 
puter by means of punchcards or mag- 
netic a The “input” contains 
numerical instructions ordering the 
work piece or the tool to move a 
thousandth of an inch in a specific 
direction. The basic concept is no more 
radical than Jacquard’s loom or the 
player piano, but the addition of elec 
tronics to the system is new. Judging 
from the exhibits at the recent ma- 
chine tool show in Chicago, the elec- 
tronics end is ready to go commercial 
on a large scale. 
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One control maker recently re- 
marked: “A couple of years ago, ma- 
chine tool builders used to joke about 
the high cost of accessories by saying 
‘Pretty soon we'll be selling you the 
machines to attach to the controls.’ 
Today it’s no joke.” The machine tool 
has become an accessory of the com- 
puter in this highly specialized field 
and, from a business point of view, it 
may lead to some strange Wo my 

Data processing. Just as a few ma- 
chine tools have become accessories of 
computers in the factory, so some office 
machines have been absorbed by other 
giant calculators called data-processing 
machines. These electronic giants, 
which may cost upwards of $1-million, 
are fed information tape or punchcards. 
The information is stored in electronic 
devices, where it can be recalled in frac- 
tions of a second. 

When other directions are fed inte 
the giant brain, it can perform a variety 
of accounting tasks. But the full impli- 
cations of these machines’ ability to 
“remember” are just beginning to catch 
on. It’s possible to feed huge quantities 
of raw data into these machines—far 
more than any human mind could hold 
~and then direct the machines to tap 
this undigested stockpile of data and 
come up with specific answers. 

Eventually, we may not have to go 
through the time-consuming abstracting 
processes now in use in analyzing busi- 
ness operations. Instead of working 
with averages and estimates, we may 
be able to work directly with the raw 
data. Instead of guessing about sales 
and establishing quotas on past per 
formance, we'll be able to gauge the 
market while it’s still shaping up. 


Ill. A New Industry 


The industry that has sprung up to 
produce the machines, controls, and 
brains of automation is not a clearly 
defined one like automaking or motion 
pictures or mining. It’s more an across 
the-board term like mass production 

In fact, it’s difficult to call automa 
tion an industry at all. It’s an assem 
blage of perhaps 1,000 companies, with 
roots in at least a dozen older industries 
The value of their wares is estimated 
at various figures ranging up and down 
from $3-bilhon a year, depending upon 
the strictness of the forecaster’s defini 
tion 


ompanies that advertise their prod 
C ucts as automation usually fall into 
one of three groups 

Machine builders. This is the largest 
and most heterogeneous group. At the 
top of the list are about 250 machine 
tool builders. Most of them, certainly 
all the big naines, are becoming more 
and more contrcl-conscious. Benefiting 
fiom their activities are the companies 
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suPERIOR 


... it’s alli MARQUETTE Cement 


While Marquette’s the parent company, five sales 
subsidiaries lend their names to much of its volume. 


In the middle west you'll find Marquette and Hawkeye 
cement... over Ohio-West Virginia way Superior is the familiar 
cement name... down around Georgia it’s Southern States cement 
... and you'll see Cumberland or Hermitage cement on building 
sites throughout the mid-south region. 


They're all names to know and remember, representing 
most of the sales of Marquette’s cement producing piants that 
serve the construction industry in 15 states. 


VIARQUETTE Cement 


ONE OF AMERICA’S MAJOR CEMENT PROOUCERS 


Operating eight cement producing plants in 
iiinois, lowa, Ohio, Mi sri, Tene , Mississippi and Georgia 





Annual capacity 13,600,000 barreis 
—and some 3,000,000 additional barrels on the way 


MARQUETTE CEMENT MANUFACTURING CO. + 20 N. WACKER ORIVE ¢ CHICAGO G, ILL. 
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that supply fixtures and accessories, and 
the power transmission group (belts, 
conveyors, bearings). The large indus- 
trial machinery companies (presses, 
transfer machines, rolling mills, etc.) 
and specialty machinery makers (ciga- 
rette, mining, packaging, steam generat- 
ing, etc.) are involved, though bulk 
of their business is in older forms of 
mechanization. 

Control makers. There are only a 
handful of companies of any size in 
the strictly instrument end of the busi- 
ness, but they haye done much of the 
research groundwork on automation. 
They make the t variety of sensi 
und activating ices that are feed: 
back’s outward evidence. 

Despite the selectness of this group 
of companies, the Instrument Show in 
recent years has been luring 500 ex- 
hibitors or so—evidence that the fringes 
overshadow the nucleus. Control also 
must include the wires and components. 
This brings in all the giants of the clec- 
trical and electronic industries. 

Brain Smallest—in num- 
ber but not in size—and most easily 
identifiable participants in automation 
ire the makers of electronic computers 
and data-processing machines. The big 
names of the business machines indus- 
try are all deeply involved, and getting 
more so, There's some evidence that 
at least one of the biggest will derive 
50% of its gross sales from automation 
this year. 


IV. More Jobs or Less? 


Of course, when you get right down 
to it, the fundamental question is this: 
What is automation going to do to the 
worker? Is it going to create jobs or is 
it going to eliminate them? Is it 
going to downgrade workers or is it go- 
ing to upgrade them? And exactly when 
is all this ——— to take place? What 
is the timetable? 

There’s no real answer and no real 
basis for one. 


A" ADY THE NEW technology has 


revived some of the slogans of 
the “planners” of the early "30s. The 
cult of Technocracy at that time com- 
manded widespread attention and con- 
siderable support. This group was 
keeniy interested in the mechanization 
of industry and the displacement of 
labor that it caused. 

The technocrats wanted to do away 
with our conventional supply-and-de- 
mand price structure and lace it 
with a system based on ergs and joules. 
They advocated a much more central- 
ized control of industry. But the pub- 
lic wasn’t impressed. The same talk 
of centralized control can be heard in 
many quarters today, but there is no 
reason to believe that the automation 
prophets will be more successful in 
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WALTER P. REUTHER 
President of CIO 


“Automation holds out the 
— of vast improvements in 
iving conditions, leisure, and na- 
tional strength. It likewise prom- 
ises the elimination of routine, 
repetitive jobs. But the widespread 
introduction of automation within 
the coming decade or two will pre- 
sent us with serious economic and 
social problems, involving disloca- 
tions of the labor force, geographi- 
cal shifts of industry, labor dis- 
placement, the ese Ee of labor, 
and the need for substantial yearly 
increases in consumer purchasin 
power for rapidly growing markets. 


capitalizing on the public’s fear of the 
future than the technocrats were. 

If automation is looked at as some- 
thing new, as a change, there's good 
reason to expect dislocations and con- 
siderable resistance to the whole idea. 
As Anne Morrow Lindbergh said in her 
book Gift From The Sea, “one resents 
any change even though one knows that 
the transformation is part of the process 
of life.” 

Historically, change has always been 
feared. An 1830 cartoon on an office 
wall at General Electric Co, shows the 
dire disasters to be expected from the 
introduction of steam power in fac- 
tories. It even so far as to recom- 
mend that mothers bear no more chil- 
dren, since steam would take away any 
possibility of jobs for them. New ma- 
chines have always been cistrusted—un- 
til the favorable aspects at last became 
widely known. 


COMPARISON is sometimes drawn 

between the current automation 
controversy and the fuss in the early 
1900s when the automobile was taking 
its first faltering steps. There were some 
who felt then that, in spite of the 
miserable roads, in spite of the frequent 
abe soy aged breakdowns, the 
orseless carriage was slated for big 
things. ‘They were in the minority. 


Most sensible people resisted the 
automobile’s coming and ridiculed it. 
A few deep thinkers, Woodrow Wilson 
among them, claimed that this play- 
thing of the rich, with its liveried chauf- 
feur, was leading us straight down the 
road to socialism. Get a horse. 

It turned out that the auto created 
more jobs than it jeopardized. But this 
hardly proves anything. The great fal- 
lacy in trying to draw a parallel be- 
tween the automobile and automation 
is that one is a thing you can touch, 
the other is only a concept. It’s easy 
to see how a thing can create jobs; it's 
not so easy to visualize how a concept 
can. 


HEN You TRY to compare the 
rather nebulous concept of a Sec- 
ond Industrial Revolution (as automa- 
tion is frequently called) with a concept 
of the First Industria! Revolution, you 
encounter enormous difficulties in try- 
ing to determine where one ends and 
the other begins. They are closely tied, 
but if any projections are to be made, 
it’s necessary to look at motivations. 
Three will do as a starter: 
¢ Mechanization. Historically, the 
economic force behind mechanization 
has been the high cost or scarcity of 
labor. In the early days of the First In- 
dustrial Revolution, machines were 
avowedly designed to — manual 
labor—to do the same jobs as human 
beings but to operate more quickly, 
more uniformly, and more cheaply. 
Management’s approach at the time 
was rather cold-blooded. Displaced 
workers had to go back to the farm 
or starve. With the rise of organized 
labor, such action is no longer possible. 
Workers are stockholders, customers, 


le. 

Pe The CIO tells this parable: 

When Walter Reuther was being 
shown around the Ford Motor plant a 
year* ago, a company official proudly 
pointed to some new automatically con- 
trolled machines and asked Reuther: 
“How are you going to collect union 
dues from these guys?” Reuther replied 
with another question: “How are you 
going to get them to buy Fords?” 

* Su hanization. Expensive 
labor is a factor but not the dominant 
one when mechanization becomes big 
business. When a company is — 
hundreds of thousands or millions 
identical products, the problem is how 
to handle the great bulk of materials 
involved, Then you have to mechanize 
the mechanization itself. Otherwise the 
iob would be too big for one man and 
maybe even for a labor force the size 
of those that built the Pyramids. 

For example, men simply could not 
handle the red-hot ingots weighing many 
tons in a contemporary steel mill. They 
couldn’t handle the radioactive ma- 
terials in an atomic plant. They 
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Who tripped up the Chairman of the Board 
with a corroded beam? 


Corrosion is very much the business 
of every top management executive. 
Take the Chairman of the Board. 
Many a rosy report to his directors 
(and investors) can be upset by a big 
hole in the company’s funds—put there 
by needless corrosion costs. 

Needless, because corrosion is being 


wiped out in all industries where 
Firestone Exon resins are doing a job. 
Makes no difference what you make. 
Or what corrosives you use. Or what 
equipment you must protect. 
Firestone produces a complete line 
of vinyl resins for every type of pro- 
tective application. This ever-expand- 


ing line has proven itself in such 
diverse applications as self-supporting 
structures, dip and spray coatings, tank 
liners, pipes, fittings, valves and paints. 

Why not drop a note to Firestone 
today? Let's see how easily your cor- 
rosion headache can be eliminated by 
a specifically engineered Exon resin. 


* Corrcsion ts, indeed, every executive's business. And the 
unqualified success of Exon resins has made it Firestone’s business. 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
FIRESTONE PLASTICS CO. DEPT 227, POTTSTOWN, PA 
A DIVISION OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO 
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(It could be yours) 
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Order Department — 
Information typed on DITTO 
16 never re- 


...and this is the DITTO 
Equipment that does it. 


Imagine, every form needed for shipping, billing 
and even back orders produced without re-writing 
a single word—a tremendous savings in time, 
money, and man power. The same is true with 
purchasing, production, nventory 
control. With DITTO THE FIRST WRITING 

1S THE LAST. And, too, information unnecessary 
on any form is marked out by simple blockout 
mechanics. Each department is given the specific 
information it needs to do a better job, faster. 
Your company has more efficient control, copying 
errore are eliminated, money and time are saved. 
Write today for facts on how 

DITTO One-Writing systems can help you. 


payroll and i 





to produce all 
forms for same 
departments. 


No Re-writing! 


DITTO one-writing system 


Special Report 


@eeeeeacea eee eeeseeceeo ee ee @ 
DITTO, wc., 658 So. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Il, 

At no cost of obligation, please send me complete information on a DITTO 
One Writing System for 
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DELMAR S. HARDER 
Ford Motor Co. 


“Automation is a vital stepping- 
stone to the expansion of our econ- 
omy. It has the ability to tie pro- 
duction processes together and to 
enable A ona to gain the most from 
machines. Extensive use of auto- 
mation would act as a prod to our 
entire economy in three ways: (1) 
by expanding the capital goods in- 
dustry, (2) by enabling labor to in- 
crease its carning power, and (3) by 
reducing over-all costs of produc- 








tion.” 











couldn't pick all the crops at the peak 
of harvest on a 100,000-acre farm. Fhey 
couldn't keep track of-sales, accounting, 
and inventory of a big retail chain. 

¢ Innovation. As a factor in our 
expanding technology of the past 150 
years, the invention of new products 
and processes has been just as important 
as mechanization. This trend has cre- 
ated far more jobs than mechanization 
climinated. 

One observer has estimated that at 
least 40-million of the 65-million jobs 
today are dependent on this type of 
progress. He Duilds his case on the fact 
that only a few hundred years ago, In- 
dians led a very marginal existence im 
this country where mechanization and 
innovation have exploited countless re- 
sources. 

On a more prosaic level, the ma- 
chines that make polyethylene, for ex- 
ample, do not replace workers. They 
create jobs where there were none be- 
fore—making a product that never ex- 


isted before. 


|* AUTOMATION TODAY the factors of 
mechanization, supermechanization, 
and innovation are all at play. But an- 
other factor that’s putting the squeeze 
on workers is unique in our history. 
That is the labor supply. 

We are living in a decade during 
which high birth rates and low death 
rates have pushed our population 
to record levels. This comes at the 
same time that the size of the labor 
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You'll come up with the answer that a Carey roof is the 
economical way to get dependable protection and long, 
low-maintenance service. 


At Phelps-Dodge Corporation’s new plant in Nepperhan, 
New York, 4300 squares of Carey built-up roofing 
guard acres and acres of plant area and productive 
equipment. 5,500 rolls of Carey Felt and 2,500 tons of 
Carey Asphalt went into this roof. And something else, 
too, that’s mighty important-——nearly a century of 


a a. 


a, “ % 
Aerial View: New Pheips-Dodge Corporation Plant, Nepperhan, N. Y. Genera! Contractor: Waiter A. Staniey Construction Co., Inc., Ossining, New York 
Roofing Contractor: New York Roofing Company, New York City. 


Aeris, 
ABs 


When you figure 
built-up roofing costs 


with a sharp pencil... 


—- in serving the roofing needs of American 
industry and business, 


Whether there's a new building with built-up roofing 
in your plans, or your present roofing needs “surgery,” 
we can hel ». With complete roofing specifications for 
your new Buildings or products and services to put 
present roofs in prime condition. Write Dept. BW-10 for 
the services of a Carey Industrial Sales ested The 
Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Cincinnati 15, Ohio, 


You can count on 
diversified products and services for industry, form and home since 1873 


Plants: Cincinnati and Middletown, O.; Wilmington, lil; Memphis, Tenn.; Houston, Texas; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Plymouth Meeting, Pa.; Lennoxville, 
?.Q.; East Broughton, P. Q.; Researcte Center: Cincinnati, Ohio. Subsidiary Companies: Quebec Asbestos Corp., Ltd.; The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. 


Carey 85% Magnesia Insulations con- 
serve heat, save fuel, help control process- 
ing in thousands of plants. Iliustrated: 
“Worm’s eye view" of Carey insulated 
live and exhaust steam lines in Guif Ov 
Corporation refinery service. 


Careyduct all-asbestos air duct has light 
weight, great strength. itis non-corrosive, 
hushes air noises. 
Clinic, Diagnostic Bidg., where Careyduct 
was specified to ventilate equipment. Careystone roo 


iustrated: Mayo 


Careystone Corrugated asbestos-cement 

cuts building erection time and costs; 

provides fire-safety and freedom from 

maintenance. Illustrated: Cabot Carbon 

Company plant, Wilisboro, N. Y., with 
fing and siding. 








RIEGEL 
makes paper 
TO SAVE 
YOUR SHIRT 


SPECIAL PAPERS 


92 


As it tumbles through steaming 
hot suds and detergents at the 
laundry, your shirt is identified 
by a tough little tag made of a 
special Riegel paper... a high- 
wet-strength paper that won't 
tear away from its metal holder. 
This is just one more interesting 
example of Riegel's ability to 
make paper for ordinary and 
extraordinary industrial needs. 
Over 600 different grades now 
available. Write Riegel Paper 
Corporation, P. O. Box 250, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


‘Riegel 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Special Report 








P. H. ALSPACH 
General Electric Co 


“Today's industrial interpreta- 
tion of automation is continuous 
automatic production. It is a way 
of manufacturing based on the con- 
tinuous flow concept, rather than 
the batch concept. As such, it has 
developed beyond the relatively 
limited definition of a few years 
ago~automatic handling—and to- 
day embraces all the manufacturing 
operations—making, inspecting, as- 
sembling, testing, and packag- 


ing . 














force is being held down by the lew 
birth rates of the depression years, by 
high standards of hving that allow 
youngsters to remain in school longer, 
and by more liberal retirement policies. 
The optimistic prophets who base 
their case on need for stepping up pro- 
ductivity seem to forget that the labor 
force is an exceedingly clastic thing. 
Kids can get yanked out of school and 
oldsters can be called out of retirement 
very quickly if the situation warrants it. 
However, if the trends continue, 
there’s no gainsaying the optimists. It 
is historical fact that with higher pro- 
ductivity comes higher pay. This means 
more people with money to reach out 
for more services and more products. 


i r'S ALSO A misroricaL Fact that in 
areas where labor costs are high or 
where manual efforts are too inefhcient 
to meet the competition, there can be 
labor displacements, whether you call 
this trend automation or progress or 
anything else. A company - to stay 
competitive. 

Likewise, in industries where raw ma- 
terials can be handled more efficiently 
and quality maintained automatically, 
there will be supermechanization. This 
is particularly true where the com- 
modity in question is information. 

In ultra-high-speed aircraft, for ex- 
ample, the mnilitary has not gone all-out 
on su trols in an effort to elim- 
inate the pilot and crew, but it has in- 





stalied a lavish array of electronic de- 
vices. It's simply that at high speeds, 
human reactions are not fast enough. 
Machines can do the routine jobs more 
efficiently, but the crew is still neces- 
sary to see that the machine works 
properly or to take over when emergen- 
cies come up. 


ust COonsipERING these two factors, 
this much is certain: Automation 
will cause some labor displacement. 

There will be “pockets of unempioy- 
ment’’—to use the NAM’s phrase—and 
there will be individual henuehips It's 
always difficult for a family to tear up 
its roots in one community and move 
on to another where there is work. But 
the roots today are not so strong as they 
once were. The automobile has in- 
creased our mobility tremendously— 
and World War II showed that we 
could be mobile even without the auto- 
mobile. 

It's almost as certain that the big- 
gest reduction in jobs in the next few 
years will occur in offices rather than 
in factories. In the last few years, only 
a handful of data-processing machines 
have found their way into offices. Most 
of them have gone to engineering labs. 
But in the next two years, orders already 
on the books at Sperry Rand and Inter- 
national Business Machines indicate 
that at least 10 times as many will 
become available. 

These machines will take over a lot 
of the routine paperwork jobs on pay- 
rolls, sales accounting, and ordering. 
At General Electric offices in Louis- 
ville and Monsanto offices in St. Louis, 
such machines already play a vital role 
in planning for the future. 

The workers directly affected by pa- 
perwork automation are primarily girls 
just out of high school. This is the 
most volatile segment of the labor force 
~—turnover now sometimes exceeds 
100% a year. So, when the machines 
take over, the offices won't have to 
resort to wholesale firing—they’'ll simply 
not fill vacancies. The one who is dis- 
placed is next year’s girl graduate. 


OTHER FACTOR that will soften the 

blow of displacement—on the rec- 
ords, at least~is the perversity of hu- 
man nature. Some people never get 
the wosd, and they go on for genera- 
tions making money even though eff- 
ciency experts have pronounced them 
dead and buried. The garment in- 
dustry is the most blatant example. 
In an age of mechanization, it still 
puts a premium on hand work. Hand- 
crafts are almost imperishable. 

When noncompetitive industries do 
mechanize, the old craftsman is seldom 
fired. More likely, he is put at the same 
pay on a downgraded job. The old 
specialty disappears with his retirement 
or transfer. Ks with the girl in the ac- 
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DIAMOND-T SPACE-SAVER FOUR WHEEL DRIVE T-645-D 
(model 723-C JT Tilt Cab Tractor) 
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HENDRICKSON SPACE-SAVER > INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER TILT CAB 
(model BD-240(S) short-coupied tractor) (model 190 series) 


HERE are the newest pace-saver models of 
leading truck manufacturers. Each of these 
models features the 175 h.p. Cummins Turbo 
tandard diesel power. Each of them 

ot trailer without exceed- 
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WHITE FREIGHTLINER SPACE-MAKER 





lhlew 


175 hp. Cummins 
Turbodiesel / 


now standard in these famous-make trucks 


Diamond T Pour Wheel Drive 


Hendrickson 


TURBOCHARGED! MORE POWER...LESS WEIGHT! 


Here's the new lightweight Cummins that delivers 175 
Turbodiesel horsepower for. bigger payloads, faster 
schedules, lower costa! Here are all the advantages of 
diesel power and diesel economy without the handicap 
of any excess weight. The Cummins Turbocharger, 
driven by normally wasted exhaust gases, provides 
this amazing low-weight extra power by creating a 
more perfect air-fuel mixture...thus giving you 
maximum engine efficiency. 





How much can this new Turbodiesel save 
you ina year? 


Multiply your annual truck or fleet mileage by 2¢ 
(the minimum per-mile saving based on fuel and 
Maintenance economy compared to gasoline engines) 
and the result is a sample of the kind of saving you 
can have with the JT, 











International 
Harvester 


Kenworth White- 
Freightliner 


UNMATCHED FUEL and MAINTENANCE ECONOMY! 


Twenty-five million miles of on-the-job performance 
prove actual fuel savings average from 2 to 8 cents a 
mile compared to gasoline engines ...prove that the JT 
can be profitably used even in states with a 42,000-lb, 
weight limit...even by operators who haul short runs or 
log low annual mileages! And—thanks to modern, 
heavy-duty Cummins design and the simple, foolproof 
PT fuel system— maintenance costs on the JT are com- 
parable to gasoline engine maintenance costs! 


gives you the big plus 


LIFT PAGE 





CUMMINS JT-6 TURBODIESEL 


Brake horsepower: 175 « Governed RPM: 2500 ¢ Bore and stroke: 444” x 5” 


No. of cylinders: 6 « Piston displacement: 401 cu.in. « Net weight with standard accessories, 1615 lbs 





Cummins JT-6 Turbodiesel gives you... 


features you need...performance you want! 


CUMMINS TURBOCHARGING —HOW IT WORKS 


Normally wasted exhaust gases are pumped through 
the turbine element of the turbocharger causing the 
turbine blades to rotate at high speed. A centrifugal 
impeller mounted on the same shaft, but in a separate 
housing, draws fresh air and blows it into the intake 
manifold and eylinders under pressure, Thus, greater 
quantity of fuel is burned creating more power at the 
flywheel, 


EXCLUSIVE CUMMINS PT FUEL SYSTEM 

The new PT fuel pump consists of five simple assem- 
blies —gear pump, pressure regulator, governor, throttle 
and shut-down valve. The injector which meters out 
and injects fuel has only seven parts. Because of an 
exclusive continuous-flow feature, the PT fuel system 
needs ne troublesome timing adjustments. The PT’s 
low-pressure principle eliminates the need for compli- 
cated timing governors. 


EXCELLENT BREATHING CHARACTERISTICS 


Cummins JT Turbodiesels are built with 4-valve 
cylinder heads. Two air-intake valves per cylinder per- 
mit more fresh air to enter the combustion chamber. 
Dual exhaust valves allow more complete exhausting 
of burned gases. Stellite faces on valve seats and exhaust 
valves assure longer life at engine operating temperatures, 


BUILT FOR LONG LIFE 


Cummins JT4) Turbodiesels are designed for heavy- 
duty automotive applications, For example, the fully 
counterbalanced erankshaft has seven main bearing 
journals, 3°" diameter; and a 2%" diameter crank pin 
bearing journal. All journals are Toceo-hardened, This 
same strength is found throughout the JT-6, 
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The curve shown above represents the performance of the Cummins 
JT Turbodiesel with all auxiliary equipment except battery-charging 
generator, compressor, fan and optional equipment at standard test 
conditions of 1000-ft. altitude aad with 90° F. intake air temperature. 





counting office, the worker displaced is 
the one not hired. 


HE CHALLENGE FOR AUTOMATION 
‘Wao is to find employment for the 
people who will not be hired in dying 
specialties, Ultimately, it’s in industries 
not yet born that the job future lies. 
But it’s impossible to tell exactly what 
new frontiers science will crack to 
produce these jobs. 

Up to now, there have been no mass 
layetts. In fact, it’s probable that the 
postwar growth of the electronics in 
dustry alone has more than offset any 
displacement in employment over-all. 
Added to th's are two large and dynamic 
new industries~atomic energy and 
guided missiles—that are entirely de- 
peadent on automatic controls. The 
fast-growing chemical and plastics in- 
dustries, and even the long-established 
telephone business, are searching fran 
tically for more workers despite gains 
they have made in automation. 

In management circles, the consensus 
of opinion holds that the future will 
take care of itself as the past has done. 
Experience in electronics, guided mis- 
siles, and atomic energy supports the 
view that the trend will be toward 
greater worker specialization and tech- 
nical training. In these industries, too, 
productivity rates are climbing much 
faster than employment rates. 

The labor-prompted Congressional 
investigations may interrupt the trend. 
The unions are demanding guarantees 
of employer-financed retraining pro 
grams and severance pay for all workers 
who are displaced by automation. If 
this demand gets the blessing of Con- 
gress and of public opinion, manage 
ment might have to do a lot of careful 
planning and cost accounting before it 
bought new labor-saving equipment. 


ri.., mS HARD TO REFRAIN from 
S straight-line projections of the his- 
toric upgrading of labor. A century ago, 
a laborer contributed nothing but his 
brawn to lay the rails across the country 
or to dig a ditch; today his grandson 
or great-grandson operates a machine in 
mass production or a highly specialized 
function. Today's worker is more 
skilled, better educated, better paid 
than his ancestor. 

With automation, there will be more 
“dress up” jobs, more shift work, more 
leisure if the trend toward shorter work 
weeks continues, higher pay if produc- 
tivity continues to climb. 

There'll be a continued demand for 
tremendous numbers of highly skilled 
men, to program computers as well as 
as to build and maintain them. Even 
in the most completely automatized 
factory, we'll still need engineers, clec- 
tronics experts, electricians, mechanics, 
pipe fitters, too! makers. 

We'll need more salesmen to dis- 
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How papers by Mosinee make 
products safer, more efficient 


From cooling rooms to heating homes 
or guarding electrical apperatus — 
Mosinee specially developed papers 
help do the job better 


N these and hundreds of other 
cases involving insulation, fab- 
rication, lamination, processing or 
packaging — Mosinee papers play 
an important part in getting opti- 
mum results with minimum trou- 


ble and expense. 
It will pay you to find out how 


Mosinee experts cooperate with 
industry to develop specialized 
papers, Current applications of 


Mosinee papers will suggest im- 


mediate ways in which you can 


make substantial savings in time 
and money. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


Mosinee flame-resistant papers 
increase safety factor of filters 
employed in warm air heating 
systems. The process of making these 

apers flame-resistant was developed by 
ccalons technicians. This process, ap- 

licable to many types of paper, may 

‘Ip you solve a product or processing 
problem. 


Evaporative cooler pads for room 
coolers are made from Mosinee 
controlled paper. A high rate of 
moisture absorption with wet strength 
are two of the critical properties of this 
highly specialized paper. In addition, 
this paper must be adapted to easy slit- 
ting and expanding in the conversion 
operation for pad construction, Here's 
typical Mosinee precision control at 
work, 


INSULATION 


cal components. These clectrical 
insulation papers must be closely con- 
trolled to provide a low ash and chlor- 
ide content, They are used extensively 
as layer insulation between turns of 
field coils and in transformers — from 
the smallest to one of world’s largest. 
Ask about Mosinee papers for your 
electrical requirements, 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


OtrT. & @ 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


Special Report 
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. management has al- 
ways been cautious about 
spending a lot of money for 
new equipment .. .” 

SPECIAL REPORT starts on p. 74 


pose of the added output. Mest of all, 
we'll need managers and creators who 
can take advantage of the promised 
efficiencies of automation. 


NDER THESE CONDITIONS, Our educa- 
U tional system faces an umnprece- 
dented challenge. With change all 
around us, it is no longer enough to 
tram tomorrow's workers for today’s 
jobs. The jobs may very weil have van- 
ished by the time the trainees get out 
of school. Yet we don’t know precisely 
what the new jobs will be. 

In this uncertain technological fu- 
ture, the odds are against a man with 
a narrow, pinpointed training. The 
best, most flexible schooling a youngster 
can have is a good grounding in funda- 
mentals, particularly mathematics and 
sciences. Vocationally, that gives him 
room to take advantage of the special 
ized jobs that develop. In a world of 
increasing leisure, too, the humanities 
are important, teaching people to get 
more out of life and to Be tter citi- 
zens, 

Clearly, inadequate preparation could 
be just as big a contributor to future 
unemployment as the new machines 
could be. 


V. An Automatic Factory 


Many workers are acquiring expe- 
rience in the use of control mechan- 
isms and electronic computers. Com 
panies are studying how the new 
technology can be used most effectively 
and at the lowest possible initial cost. 
But the caution with which manage 
ment is proceeding indicates that no 
fully automatic factory will appear over- 
night. 

At the moment, automatic control 
systems are not cheap. The market is 
relatively small and specialized. Re- 
search costs are high and, spread over 
only a few salable items, they raise the 
selling price disproportionately. But the 
slow growth of the market is not un- 
usual. Management has aiways been 
cautious about spending a lot of money 
for new equipment 


ver THE past 50 rears, the total 
O capital structure has changed very 
slowly. We are clearly the most highly 
industrialized nation in the world. We 
spend billions of dollars annually on 
new plants and equipment. Yet in 
terms of what is already available in the 
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Colonel Edwin Drake drilled the first artesian 
oil well with an inch-and-a-half bit and an 
old-fashioned hand windlass. 


Ninety-six years ago Colonel Edwin 
Drake said he could strike oil by drilling 
through solid rock. To prove his theory, 
he designed his own derrick and as- 
sembled his own machinery. It took him 
fifteen months to reach 6914 feet. But out 
of the rock and his hard labor flowed 
oil... and a colossal new industry. 


Today alloy and stainless steels are help- 
ing to unlock more and more of nature's 
rich, subterranean treasures. Rock bits, 
drill pipe and well casings —- made strong- 
er, more shock resistant with steels con- 


taining Vancoram ferro alloys —have 
extended the range of drilling operations 
to fantastic depths, miles below the 
deepest pay zones Drake ever dreamed 
of. Alloy and stainless steels are vital 
links from well head to finished product 
too . . . fighting crude’s corrosive attacks 
in vast underground transmission sys- 
tems as well as in refineries and petro- 
chemical plants where it is processed into 
hundreds of useful products. 


Just as Vanadium Corporetion helps 
the petroleum indusiry with finer, more 
versatile ferro alloys and metals, so VCA 
serves every important industry using 
iron, steel and aluminum. VCA works 
constantly toward the development of 
new and improved ferro alloys in order 
that men of inspiration and courage may 
have the materials to write new pages 
of history. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, M. Y. 
PITTSBURGH «© CHICAGO «+ DETROIT « CLEVELAND 


Steels made with Vancoram ferro alloys 
make possible this advanced oil derrick 
design—capable of withstanding great shock 


and wear. 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals. 


PLANTS.Niagare Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Vo.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Naturita, Colo 


RESEARCH CENTER —- Cambridge, Ohio 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesic, 
Canada, VU. $. A. 
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Some 

dust collectors 
are 

more efiicient 
than others 


Whether the task requires the light 

touch of a feather duster or the heavy-handed 
approach of a ten-ton unit... 

Buell Engineers install the most effective 

and practical system for the recovery 

of re-usable industrial dusts. 


By combining the exclusive advantages 

of their famous “SF” Electric Precipitator 

with other units from their complete line 

of equipment .. . they can assure you that 
all-important CONSTANCY 
of TOP EFFICIENCY. 


Yours for the asking — 
“The Recovery and Collection of 
Industrial Dusts”—will give you 
an interesting, close-up look at al! 
three Buell Systems. Write Dept. J-30, 
Buell Engineering Company, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 


way of automatic controls, most of our 
industrial plant is obsolete. 

Something like 20% of our machine 
tools, for example, are at least 20 years 
old; 43% are 10 years old. Few of these 
have automatic controls comparable 
with the latest models, yet they can still 
do the production job they were de- 
signed for. Management will hesitate 
to junk them. This reluctance applies 
even more to the machines bought dur- 
ing the capital investment spree of the 
last few years. Thus, the existing equip- 
ment acts as a drag on future expendi- 
tures for radically different, thoroughly 
gadgeted machines. ~ 

Another force that will prevent any 
fast changes is the consumer. He's 
fickle and illogical. On the one hand 
he likes the higher wages of a special- 
ized job; on the other he’s often reluc- 
tant to part with those wages for the 
standardized product. He wants variety. 

This desire forces the producer to 
compromise. You can see the result in 
the fovish use of color and chrome to 
make your automobile look different 
from the one next-door. The basic car 
is the product of high standardization; 
the surface is almost tailormade to the 
buyer’s specifications 


LL THESE FACTORS would make it 
A appear that full automation is a 
ong way off. Workers need to be re- 
trained, management has to shave the 
costs of the new equipment, and the 
consumer has to be educated. It’s still 
difficult to imagine a factory where you 
toss a couple of cotton balls in one side 
of a gargantuan machine and then run 
around to catch a packaged shirt as it 
pops out the other end. 

The future will probably bring auto- 
mation—with moderation. As_ the 
Monthly Labor Review recently put it, 
automation wi!l not sweep over indus- 
try like a tidal wave. Rather, it will 
come as a series of ground swells hitting 
different industries at different levels at 
different times. 

But it’s coming. 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this article will 
be available in about four weeks 
to BUSINESS weexK subscribers 
upon request without charge. 
Other copies will be billed at the 
following rates: 1 to 10 copies, 
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MONG OL is “part of the product” in every American industry... 


the preferred pencil of America-on-the-job! Mongol plots the equations in a Tennessee 


chemical plant. Mongol writes the salescheck in a New York store. Mongol dispatches 
the freight train in Kansas. 


Mongol was the first well-known brand of yellow pencii. It’s America’s standard of 
quality—and today’s Mongol is the smoothest-writing, blackest-writing, longest- 
wearing pencil you can buy. It’s one of more than 3,000 products made by Eberhard 
Faber, the name people rely on for fine writing materials, Look for that name— 
Eberhard Faber—on EVERY pencil you buy! 


Trademarks Rey. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


EBERWARD FABER 


puts its quality in writing 
NEW YORK + TORONTO 
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How a Used Car Dealer in Columbus Gets and 


An a of a used car lot in the heart of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last week was displaying 15 1955 Oldsmo- 
biles, a few 1955 Buicks, Fords, and Chevrolets—all 
brand new. s 

He doesn’t have a franchise to sell new cars from 
any automobile factory. He has been a used car dealer 
in Columbus for 10 years, and before that was a used 
car salesman in Florida. nd he’s a solid citizen of his 
town: a resident of a plush suburb, a Boy Scout 
leader, a member of the Better Business Bureau and 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Yet, “Mr. X” can get his hands on all the new cars 

he wants—from franchised dealers in other states. So 
he doesn't want a franchise; he’s doing pretty well with- 
out it. 
* Supermarket Setup—Mr. X tries to specialize in new 
Oldsmobiles. He sells them at $200 to $300 less than 
you'd pay at a franchsed Oldsmobile dealer in Colum- 
bus. And he still nets between $100 and $150 on the 
deal. 

He can do it because he keeps his overhead down 
and cuts out all the frills. In the appliance business, 
he'd be called a “discounter.” In the auto business, 
lots such as his are coming to be known as “auto super- 
markets” —~a place where you can shop for, and compare, 
any make of 1955 (and soon, 1956) car. 

Mr. X can’t advertise his cars as “new.” An Ohio 
law establishing a dealer license board forbids sales of 
new cars by anyone except a licensed dealer. So he'll 
run ads saying “these cars are so new we're not per- 
mitted to advertise actual mileage.” And usually he'll 
turn up the speedometer to 100 or 150 miles to throw 
off “snoopers.” He says he’s been encouraged in this 
practice by an auto manufacturer's representatives. 

Most of his advertising is by word of mouth. Many 
of his customers are professional people, such as doctors 


and lawyers, who pay cash and tell their friends what a 
good deal they got. 

But Mr. X can, and does, make financing arrange- 
ments with banks and loan companies. Also, he'll take 
a trade-in—but only if it’s one he can peddle at a 

rohit. He won't take in a car just to make a deal, 

ome he’s under no pressure to make a factory-set 
quota. 
* Title Complication—Mr. X's cars are given the pre- 
sale servicing by the franchised dealers from whom he 
buys them. The 1,000-mile check is more complicated. 
Under a rule adopted last summer by the Ohio Dealer 
Licensing Board, Mr. X cannot get an Ohio title to a 
car by giving up a “manufacturer's certificate of origin.” 
So he has to pass the certificate of origin along to a dealer 
friend in a neighboring state, say, Kentucky. The car 
then will be titled in Kentucky, and that title sent back 
to Mr. X who can use it to title the car—as a used 
car—in Ohio, But then Mr. X’s customer has no claim 
to a 1,000-mile check at a franchised dealer. So Mr. 
X does the servicing at his small shop where he employs 
two mechanics, or Ie farms out the work. 

It's simpler if Mr. X’s customer will go to Michigan 
to take delivery on his new car. He gets a Michigan 
title which is turned in on an Ohio title. Being the 
original owner of record, the customer is entitled to 
the factory warranty and the 1,000-mile check at a 
franchised dealer in Columbus. 
¢ All Makes—Mr. X likes Oldsmobiles—and Buicks and 
Cadillacs, but they're harder to get—because the com- 
petition from franchised dealers in Columbus is not so 
mtense. But Mr. X claims he can get from franchised 
dealers in Michigan any other make of car a customer 
wants—and get the car to Columbus at less cost than 
a franchised dealer would pay. 

“If somebody would order 1,000 new Fords from me 





Supermarkets: Dealers in Surplus 


It’s highly possible that the dealer 
above may be riding the wave of the 
future in the retail automobile business. 
There are enough like him in the coun- 
try already to make you think so. There 
are more now than there were a year 
ago. And there’s a permanency and 
solidity about a number of them that 
this type of dealer has never had be- 
fore 

You will find one, sometimes a hand- 
ful of such dealers in nearly every major 
city. They won't all get new cars as 
easily as Mr. X; but some get them 
easier and closer. They won't all be 
making as much money; but some make 
more. They do have this in common: 
They all prefer to be unfranchised deal- 
crs in all makes—running an automobile 
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supermarket—for basically the same rea- 
sons. 

They don’t like to be tied to one 
factory, to one source of supply. The 
gripes of all retailers, everywhere, 
against their manufacturers find expres- 
sion im the supermarket operators. 
They all say “I'm my own boss.” And 
the automobile distribution system to- 
day is made to order for them. 


. pete pgm a ae ~ Spokesmen for 
General Motors—and GM's chart- 
watchers have seldom been wrong—are 
expecting 8-million new cars to be sold 
this year, and about that many next 
year. The manufacturers are not add- 
ing new dealers as fast as the market 
expands. Instead, they expect more 
cars to be retailed per dealer, giving 


the dealer greater profit. But franchised 
and unfranchised dealers alike insist the 
factories are overproducing. 

What they seem to overlook is that 
there are buyers for the factories’ tre- 
mendous production. The new cars 
are being sold—but not always through 
the normal franchised outlets. The 
slack—what the franchised dealer bit- 
terly says is “overproduction”—is being 
retailed through the auto supermarkets 
“Supermarkets,” says an operator in 
Pittsburgh, “are dealers in surplus 
cars." This is happening, even though 
factory people in Detroit say it can’t 
last. 

The distribution chief of one of the 
Big Three companies says an unfran- 
chised new car dealer can never com- 
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Sells All Makes of Brand New Cars 


tomorrow,” Mr. X boasted last week, “I could produce 
them if they're not particular about the body type; and 
80% of them would come from one of the biggest dealers 
in Detroit.” 

Franchised dealers, principally in Michigan but some- 

times in Chicago, are Mr. X’s allies in his supermarket 
operation. . Sometimes he even buys from Columbus 
dealers. ‘Take the Oldsmobiles on his lot as an example. 
He bought them from a dealer in a town near Lansing 
(Oldsmobile headquarters). He got them at dealer cost, 
because the Olds man was loaded and had no other 
outlet. 
* Transportation Savings—Mr. X gets his Oldsmobiles 
to Columbus in several different ways—sometimes by a 
regular haulaway firm, sometimes by a local towbar com- 
pany. He also has an arrangement with Greyhound bus 
drivers to drive new cars back to Columbus after finish- 
ing a run to Detroit. He pays them $10, plus cost of 
the gas. No matter which method he uses, he saves an 
average of $50 on the transportation cost a franchised 
dealer has to pay. 

Mr. X can’t always get a particular model right off the 
bat. Two weeks ago the vice-president of a Columbus 
bank phoned him and asked for a Buick hardtop with 
dual exhausts. They're scarce, so he had to order the 
car from a Michigan dealer who said it would take 12 
production days. 

Sometimes he has to take some new cars he doesn't 
want to get some choice ones he does want. The other 
day, he wanted to buy seven or eight clean, low mileage 
used Oldsmobiles from a Michigan dealer. To get them 
he had to buy four new Olds 88 with standard trans- 
mission—a slow seller. But sometimes the shoe’s on the 
other foot; Mr. X says he gets calls every day from 
franchised dealers he doesn’t know, asking if he’s in- 
terested in a certain make and model, 


* Sales to Dealers—He also sells to dealers of both new 
and used cars in the South. He says some small Southern 
dealers call him when they can’t get what they want 
right away from the factory. He says he can supply 
the cars at about $50 above the price at the factory. 
The other day he sold 30 new Fords to new and used car 
dealers in the South at a profit of $20 each. The haul- 
away people picked up the cars in Detroit and delivered 
them without Mr. X ever seeing them. 

Mr. X’s new car business is not much of a threat to 

Columbus franchised dealers yet, although it is growing, 
He still sells more used than new cars. In the first six 
months he sold something over 500 cars, about 200 of 
them new. On gross sales of $430,500, he cleared 
$19,700, or 4.6% on sales. A franchised dealer of com- 
parable new car-only volume would net about 2.9% 
of sales. 
* Operating Expenses—But those figures don't tell the 
whole story. ‘The franchised dealer pays himself a salary, 
which is charged to operating expense. Mr, X charges 
no salary to fis operating expense. He pays his two 
salesmen commission only—20% of the profit on a 
deal netting up to $150; 25% of any profit above that 
amount, So his salary expense is only 2.6% of sales 
compared to 5.7% for the franchised dealer. Mr. X's 
overhead is less than 2% of sales; the average franchised 
dealer's is more than 3%. So Mr. X winds up with a 
total expense of 6.5% of sales; the average franchised 
dealer's expense would be 11.2% of sales, 

Mr. X thinks that someday supermarket operators 
may replace the franchised dealers. But he recognizes 
that the fact that he can’t give a new-car warranty is 
the flaw in his operation, Mainly because of that, he 
says, “I'd soon be out of business if all the dealers were 
content to operate on a marginal profit of $25 to $50 
a car like some of them are doing.” 








Cars Go Big Time 


pete with a franchised dealer because 
“no one can buy new cars cheaper than 


a franchised dealer.” BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters went out and talked to the 
supermarket operators. The Detroit ex- 
ecutive might be surprised to know 
that many auto supermarkets are buy- 
ing new cars from leuidhieat dealers at 
the factory price. Moreover, some 
supers sell new cars at or above the 
franchised dealer's retail price—and 
still find customers. 

© Service—The company official says, 
also, that the unfranchised dealer can’t 
give service and so loses valuable in- 
come. The dealers will say that in many 
cases the Detroit man is kidding him- 
self. More and more supermarkets are 
giving service; and fewer and fewer 
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franchised dealers are giving service be- 
cause there are just too many new cars 
moving through the store. Presale serv- 
icing (included in the price of the car) 
leaves no time or facilities for other 
shop work. (In Denver, a Chevrolet 
customer has driven his car 5,200 miles 
and the dealer still hasn't had time to 
give it the 1,000-mile check.) 


1. How They Operate 


To learn how deeply a part of the 
auto distribution system the supermar- 
ket has become, listen to the man in 
Chicago: 

“T’'ve helped many a CATA (Chicago 
Automobile Trade Assn.) member out 
of a jam when Detroit loaded him up 


with more cars than he could possibly 
sell. We're dealing with men who 
wouldn't talk to us two years ago. Now 
they're glad to have us take 30 or 40 
cars off their hands so they can stay 
square with Detroit.” 

Also in Chicago is a used car dealer 
who for years carried nothing but “junk- 
ers” (old, beat-up cars). Recently a 
neighborhood Ford dealer got into a 
quota jam. Now the junker carries 23 
lords—all 1955 models. 

There’s an even closer tie between 
franchised dealers and supermarkets in 
San Francisco. Says the report from 
the California city: “The super opera- 
tors use the showrooms of franchised 
dealers for their displays. When a cus- 
tomer wants a specific brand and body 
style, the super takes him to the show- 
room of a franchised dealer of that make 
of car, What this adds up to is that the 
super operator and his salesmen are 
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MAPPING 
CREWS 


are overhead 
»»» Gown under 


Now AERO mapping crews are flying in 

Australia, in oil exploration surveys over vast 

areas. Other crews are at work throughout the 

world, mapping highway, railroad and pipe 

line locations, speeding maps for city planning, 
and conducting resources inventories. 

When you are planning important mapping, 

call on Aero Service. Pioneer and leader 

in the field, Agru has the planes, 

the modern equipment and the 

skilled specialists to do the job bet- 

ter. Our engineers have a back- 

ground of nearly 3,000,000 miles of mapping 


experience. They can save you time and money. 


AERO SERVICE CORPORATION 


Oldest 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PENNSYLVANIA 
Flying Corporation in the 


Offices in TULSA, DULUTH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, JOK ANNESBURG 


Our Conedicn offilicte iss CANADIAN AERO SERVICE, LTD, OTTAWA 


World 


AIRBORNE MAGNETOMETER SURVEYS 
SCINTILLATION COUNTER SURVEYS 
PRECISE AERIAL MOSAICS 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

PLANIMETRIC MAPS 

RELIEF MODELS 





“special agents” for a whole raft of 
franchised dealers in the vicinity.” 

¢ Plenty of Contacts—This supermar- 
ket operator in San Francisco used to be 
a franchised dealer; he has kept up his 
contacts. So supply is no problem; he 
has more possible sources than he can 
use. Originally, some of his franchised 
dealer friends resisted his approaches. 
No more. The franchised dealer stands 
to make $50 to $100 without effort be- 
cause the super operator does all the 
work. 

Most of the supermarkets still get 
their cars from out-of-town. One in 
Philadelphia has a buyer who cases the 
small towns. He was talking to a fran- 
chised dealer one day when a trailer 
truck pulled up with four new cars on 
t. “Where can I get rid of them?” the 
dealer groaned. And the supermarket’s 
agent snapped them up at $25 over the 
dealer's cost. 

A big source of new cars is Car 
Wholesalers, Inc., in New York City. 
Says its spokesman: “We average be- 
tween 250 and 300 cars a week to deal- 
ers. We have approximately 1,000 
customers, mostly on the Eastern Sea- 
board. We buy new cars from dealers 
who are over-stocked and sell them to 
dealers who are understocked. As such, 
we are performing a valuable and neces- 
sary function.” 


ll. Are They Reliable? 


Who are the supermarket operators? 
How reliable are they? In some places, 
they still have the reputation of fly-by- 
nights. And some in Baltimore, for ex- 
ample, have earned it. After some ques- 
tionable financing deals and juggling of 
titles, state enforcement agencies had to 
step in. But Business WEEK reporters 
found that to be the exception. 

In Philadelphia, the past president of 
the used car dealers association says: 
“These guys are not operating a racket. 
Their business is a legitimate as any 
franchised dealer.” And the president of 
the franchised dealers association in 
Canada says the unfranchised new car 
dealers have helped the weak franchised 
dealers a little by taking cars the latter 
can’t sell. 

In city after city you'll find that the 
supermarket operators once were—and 
sometimes still are—franchised dealers. 
One of Pittsburgh’s largest Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers , acct his franchise 
last month, and now operates a super- 
market. This, he says, “is a more realis- 
tic way of running the business. I de- 
cided to liquidate my franchise because 
franchised dealers are no longer re- 
spectable.” 
¢ Sideline—In Birmingham, a Chevro- 
let dealer and a Chrysler-Plymouth 
dealer have opened up supermarkets on 
the side. You'll find the same thing 
true in Long Seach, Calif., where a 
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100 parts made from Enjay Butyl 
give all-weather protection to new cars 





In many new models, extended “new car performance” is assured in over 
100 places by parts made from Enjay Butyl. This super-durable rubber 
has many advantages that make it amazingly resistant to the deteriorating 
elements that cause the early failure of most types of rubber. Its price and 
ready availability are advantages, too. 
If you make a product in which rubber is used, or might be used, why 
not contact the Enjay Company? Our technical consultants might have 8 U T y L 
very good news for you about the use of Enjay Butyl in your product. 


News about lower costs and higher efficiency. Why wait? 
Enjay Butyl is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging + 


abrasion « tear « chipping + cracking « 
Ensay ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N.Y. ozone and corona + chemicals + gases « 
District Office: 11 South Portage Path, Akron 3, Ohio, heat « cold + sunlight + moisture, 


35 SUCCESSFUL YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN SERVING INDUSTRY 














made by A Dispenser Systems Division of A. M. and M. 





1951 During the first year after repeal of the 18th amendment, 
of distilled spirits was less than 8 million gallons. 
In 1951 production reached a record high of more than 400 


million gallons. 





400 MILLION GAL. 





American Machine and Metals, Inc. comprises nine divi- 
sions, many of which find an im 


beverage industry. Each 


; Some 

. All divisions benefit materially from the interchange of 
experience, know-how and facilities of the entire group. 

plan of operation has proved remarkably advantageous, not 
to the company but also to the customers of all divisions. 


A American Machine and Metals, Ine. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVISIONS: NIAGARA FILTERS © TOLHURST CENTRIFUGALS * DE BOTHEZAT FANS 
* UNITED STATES GAUGES © RIEHLE TESTING MACHINES ¢ GOTHAM INSTRUMENTS 
© TROUT MINING * TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY ¢ AUTOBAR DISPENSER SYSTEMS 
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“ . . Moran thinks that 
25% of the 1955s sold in 
Chicago this year have been 
retailed as ‘used’ .. .” 
CAR DEALERS starts p. 104 


Studebaker-Packard agency sells other 
makes of new cars, principally Fords and 
Chevrolets. 

Chicago has some of the biggest deals 
in the country. But the situation is a 
bit fuzzy because of a law—which is on 
the books in other states, too—that pro- 
hibits any but a franchised dealer from 
selling new cars. So in Chicago, the 
preferred term is “current model.” 
Cole-Finder, Inc., one of the largest 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers, sells current 
models of all makes, while limiting its 
“new” car business to Mercurys. 

Courtesy Motors, Chicago's giant 
Hudson dealer, now has a supermarket 
operation in “current models.” Owner 
Jim Movan says he was forced into it 
“by dealers belonging to the CATA.” 
Moran thinks that 25% of the 1955 
cars sold in Chicago this year have been 
retailed as “used.’ 

And in Denver a franchised dealer 
hard-pressed by his factory, says “I 
know three new car dealers in this area 
who in the last year have surrenderd 
their franchises and gone independent. 
I think they had sense.” 
¢ Guarantees—In Pittsburgh, a super- 
market operator has a showroom, in ad- 
dition to two lots. He has a service 
department and gives a 30-day guaran- 
tee on all parts and labor. Another 
gives a 90-day guarantee, in addition 
to the 1,000-mile check-up. He, too, 
operates out of a showroom, but con- 
tracts his service. 

Most of the supers you talk to 
throughout the country are painfully 
conscious of their reputations. They 
have to be. In many places they can’t 
advertise their wares as being “new.” 
They have to live on word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising, like the Mr. X in Columbus. 
They brag of their repeat business. 


lil. Prices and Profits 


Obviously, all these supermarket deal- 
ers are making money or they wouldn’t 
be in the business. A sample is the man 
in Portland, Ore. He has to pay $100 or 
$150 above dealer cost for his cars (al- 
though he thinks when the 1956 models 
come out the figure will be closer to 
$300), and says he wants a markup of 
$300 to $500 or won't take the deal. 
He doesn’t necessarily sell at a price 
cheaper then a franchised dealer, al- 
though on most deals he undersells by 
$50 to $150. 

In Torento, the supermarket operator 
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What can you do 


with glass that conducts electricity? 


It's an electrically conducting glass, and 
it acts as a combination heating unit and 
shelf in Wilmot Castle’s new surgical in- 
strument sterilizer. 

The secret of these panels is the trans- 
parent, electrically conducting coating 
that’s permanently bonded to one side of 
the panel. Run a current through and 
what looks like ordinary glass turns into 
an efficient source of dry, uniform, con- 
trollable, radiant heat. 

That's exactly the kind of heat Wilmot 
Castle researchers were secking for han- 
dling most efficiently the touchy job of 
sterilizing surgical instruments. 

And building their new sterilizer around 
Corning Radiant Heating Panels gives 
Wilmot Castle two bonuses. First, the 
panels, being made of a Pyrex brand 
giass, stand up under the physical knocks 
and thermal shocks of hospital use. Sec- 
ond, since Corning delivers these panels 


ready for assembly, in the quantities and 
at the times needed, Castle has not had 
to add facilities for producing this com- 
ponent. 

Perhaps Corning Radiant Heating Pan- 
els, the glass that conducts electricity, 
holds the answer to one of your vexing 
product or process problems. Or, pos- 
sibly among the other 50,000-odd formu- 
las Corning has developed is just the 
material you are looking for. Could be, 
even, that the item you're seeking is al- 
ready in production, and ready for de- 
livery to you! 

The coupon is the starting point to 
find out. It will bring you more about 
Corning Radiant Heating Panels and/or 
a copy of “Glass and You,” a copiously 
illustrated little volume that tells how 
men like you have found a lever for 
progress, profit, and pleasure—in glass. 
We'd like to hear from you. 


-— Coenung meant research it Glladd 


WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., long @ supplier of equip- 
ment to the surgical, medical and 
dental professions, found in Corning 
Radiant Heating Panels the answer 
to their dry-heat source problem. The 
panels serve as both heating units and 
shelves in Castle's newest sterilizers. 


Corning Radiant Heating 
panels may also be used 


. 


Drying lacquer on plastic sheets for 
industry, 


Broiling steaks in easy-to-clean home 
ranges, 





Interested in a new product line? If you are a manufacturer or 
fabricator of such industrial heating equipment as cabinet 
or tunnel driers, or unit heaters for home or industrial use, 
we'll weleome an opportunity to talk with you about Corn- 
ing Radiant Heating Panels and explain how they might fit 
into your present line of products. Write Technical Products 
Division, Corning Glass Works, 20-10 Crystal Street, Corn- 
ing, New York. 





CORNING GLASS WORKS 


20-10 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Cl 8-89 *'Corning Heating Panels.’’ () Iiustrated bulletin **Gicss ond You."’ 











its not 


PPPS PPP 


can you 
afford it! 


It is rather can you afford NOT to have your 
business .. . your records .. . your profits . . . 
protected by a Blaw-Knox Automatic Sprinkler 
System engineered and designed specifically 
for your fire protection requirements. 

Let a Blaw-Knox Fire Protection Engineer 
tell you how easy it is to have this automatic 
fire protection, how it pays for itself in a few 
years through reductions in insurance prem- 
iums, and pays dividends for years after. Write 
or wire us today. Ask for details of our lease 
and deferred payment plans. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Automatic Sprinkler Department 
829 Beaver Avenue, N.S. / Pittaburgh 33, Penna. 
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reports he was netting at least $100 on 

a deal until last summer, when hotter 

sompetition forced him to shave his 
oft. 

In San Francisco, the super pays a 
franchised dealer $50 to $100 for a car. 
From his Denver and St. Louis sources 
it costs him $37 to have a car driven to 
San Francisco. There's another $15 
state tax. This brings his total cost al- 
most up to the local franchised dealer's 
cost. On a typical deal, for an Olds- 
mobile, it cost him $2,602, and he sold 
it for $2,795. 
¢ Low Overhead—This man has about 
$10,000 invested in his lot. He has five 
salesmen, paid a straight commission of 
6% of the profit on a deal, with a maxi- 
mum commission of $75. He contracts 
out his service work, but manages to 
keep his overhead down to about $50 a 
day. He says a new car showrcom might 
cost $500 a day. Last vear he sold 300 
new cars (180 Fords), and his books 
showed a profit of $41,000. 


IV. The Future 


Despite their success, you won't find 
all supermarket operators believing that 
there's a long-term future in their busi- 
ness. Nearly all, after explaining that 
they started originally because of “fac- 
tory overproduction,” will say that their 
usefulness will end when production it 
cut back—overlooking the 8-million-car 
years that are forecast. Says a big opera- 
tor in Chicago: “In a buyer's market, 
any medium that will provide a product 
at less cost will flourish. We're the 
Robert Hall of the auto industry—we 
sell ‘em right off the pipe racks.” 
¢ Competition—But there's an even 
closer threat to the supers’ existence 
than a throttling of the supply. In 
Houston and Kansas City, notably, 
supermarkets have not flourished be- 
cause of the competition between fran- 
chised dealers. In these places, as the 
Detroit executive says, no one can sell 
cheaper than the franchised dealer. 

You'll find a middle ground among 
the ee operators on the ques- 
tion of the future. It’s expressed by the 
Birmingham dealer. “I don’t think the 
supermarket will replace the franchised 
dealers, but it definitely has a place.” 
It can be started on a small investment; 
buy cars only as needed and—the ad- 
vantage mentioned most frequently— 
give the customer a chance to compare 
cars at one place. “Price isn’t the only 
thing,” says the report from Pittsburgh, 
“selection is important.” 

The optimistic view is heid by the 
man in New York: “There’s no ques- 
tion about it, the future of automobile 
selling lies with the supermarket. We're 
growing stronger hen stronger every 
year. After all, what difference does it 
make what kind of car you are dealing 
in if it runs?” 
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Consult an engineering firm 


Designing and building hundreds of heating and power in- 
stallations a year, qualified engineering firms can bring you 
the latest knowledge of fuel costs and equipment. If you are 
planning the construction of new heating or power facilities 
—or the remodeling of an existing installation—one of these 
concerns will work closely with your own engineering de- 
partment to effect substantial savings not only in efficiency 
but in fuel economy over the years, 


facts you should know about coal 


Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 10% to 
40% more steam per dollar * Automatic coal and ash 
handling systems result in a virtually labor-free plant ¢ Coal 
is the safest fuel to store and use * No dust or smoke prob- 
lems when coal is burned with modern equipment ¢ In most 
industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel 
available ¢ Between vast coal reserves and mechanized 
coal production methods, you can count on coal being 
plentiful and it's price remaining stable. 


- 





Goodyear saves 
$3,000 a day 


burning coal 


the modern way 


Six years ago, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
decided to modernize its power service. 
Among other considerations, 70% of the 
firm’s steam-generating equipment was over 30 
years old. As a result, operating efficiency was 
only 65%. Power needs at Goodyear’s Akron 
plants ran so much greater than capacity that 
additional power had to be purchased. Good- 
year engineers and engineering consultants, 
Sargent & Lundy, were called in to study the 
problem and recommend a solution. 

Now two 220,000 |b.-per-hr. boilers have 
replaced six 56,000 lb.-per-hr. units. Coal and 
ash handling are automatic. Controls are fully 
automatic. And not only have these and other 
changes resulted in dependable power service, 
but steam generating efficiency is now 82°/,— 
saving Goodyear $3,000 a day. For further 
information or additional case histories show- 
ing how other plants have saved money burn- 
ing coai, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 








Stolper engineers work full time with 
the latest methods and in 
sheet metal fabrication. Their 

edge may be valuable to you. Call 
or write for a consultation. 


SrowPeR 


STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. SHEET mM 
320 Pligrim Read 
Menomonee Falls, Wis. (Milwovkee Area) 


SUCCESS 


More industries—and a greater 
variety of industries—operate at 
@ profit in New York State than 
in any other, 


New York State is ready to give 
you facts about plant location 
sites. Learn about this free serv- 
ice by writing for your copy of 
our booklet “Industrial Location 
Services." Address inquiries to: 
New York State De ment of 
Commerce, Albany 7, N. Y. 


NEW YOR 
-..- STATE 
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Airlines Play It All Ways 


They want volume—they expand coach business and 


pay-later plans. They want top-paying business—they add 
luxury to first-class service. So far, it works. 


Talk to any airline official these days, 
and you'll inevitably get the same re- 
mark within a few minutes: “We're 

ing out of the glamor business, and 
mto the transportation business.” 

With air passenger business already 
at all-time peaks (BW__Jun.4°55,p80), 
every airline is in a race to get more 
passengers into the air. They've already 
stripped the railroads of long-haul pas- 
senger business. Now they're out to 
do the same thing to the buses, and 
possibly even to the family auto. 

One indicator: the move by Trans 

World Airlines, followed almost im- 
mediately by competitors on the same 
routes, to reduce tourist fares on non- 
stop coast-to-coast flights to a low of 
$160 round trip. That’s 20% off the 
price a month ago. It’s also well below 
rail fares, which run to $170 in coaches, 
for the 34-day trip in each direction, 
plus food and miscellaneous costs. 
TWA officials say it’s even competitive 
with bus fares, by the time meals and 
incidentals for almost 10 days are 
added to the $102 round-trip fare to 
San Francisco from New York. 
* Two-Class Planes—Since the lower 
fare was introduced, TWA says, busi- 
ness over that coast-to-coast route has 
already been lifted by almost 20%. 
In a couple of weeks, TWA will start 
another innovation. It'll make tourist 
fares available on regular first-class 
flights. This introduces the European 
concept of different classes of passengers 
on the same plane and increases the 
number of flights available for coach 
passengers. 

Whether the coast-to-coast reduction 
is a forerunner of generally lower fares 
is debatable. Most airline men doubt 
that equivalent rates will make an ap- 
pearance on shorter-haul flights. The 

.2¢a-mile rate in the new fares, they 
add, is about as low as anyone can get— 
and additional expenses on short-haul 
or multi-stop flights would make that a 
money-losing price. 

Others argue that to get into the air 
the 90% of the population that has 
never yet flown, it may be necessary to 
reduce rates still further and to bank 
on bigger volume to keep total revenues 
up. 

* More Lures—Pending lower 
lines are pushing family 

later” plans, and pac tours to 
stimulate more general _ business. 
They're also adding more luxury to 
draw higher-paying first-class passengers. 

Air passenger-miles for most lines 


rates, 


v plans, “pay- 


during the past summer hit an all-time 
for the season. They averaged 
about 15% ahead of the year-ago vaca- 
tion period. And the airlines want to 
that rate growing. 
tromotion of “go-now, pay-later” 
plans is being stepped up, and such 
0g are made available for all flights. 

¢ plans (10% down, up to 20 
months to pay the balance) really 
started in air travel only about a year 
ago. One source estimates that be- 
tween $15-million and $20-million 
worth of business has been obtained 
that way already. It's growing all the 
time, too, with some repeat business 
starting to show up. 

Surprisingly, some lines say, there’s 
almost as much installment flying 
done, proportionately, among first-class 
passengers as among tourists. 
¢ Family Plans—“F amily days” are be- 
ing shuffled to catch more business. 
Until a few months ago, a man could 
take his wife and children along for 
half-fare on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays, traditionally the slowest 
trafic days of the week. But flight pat- 
terns are changing, with regular busi- 
ness picking up on Mondays. Some 
lines are shifting a day from Monday 
to Thursday. 

More complicated, but possibly the 
forerunner of a new system is Ameri- 
can Air Lines, new “family” schedule 
~from noon Monday to noon Thurs- 
dey. As far as the line is concerned, it’s 
still the same three days out of the 
week. But it allows them to pick up 
the heavier Monday morning and 
Thursday evening business at regular 
fares—and at the same time allows them 
to sell the public on a four-day period, 
encourages more flying for long weeck- 
ends, with the family taking off Thurs- 
day morning, returning Monday after- 
noon. 

Overseas lines are going a bit fur- 
ther to stimulate off-season business 
(roughly Nov. | to Mar. 31). The trans- 
ocean flights will give a family plan re- 
duction on both tourist and first-class 
rates. From New York to Paris, for 
instance, round-trip first-class fare is 
$720; first-class family fare drops to 
$576 cach for a man and wife, tourist 
fare comes to $558, and family tourist 
only $418. 

* Package Deals—There’s more and 
more stress on packages. The combined 
airline-resort promotion that changed 
Miami from a strictly winter resort to 
an all-season vacationland has impressed 
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even those lines that don’t have termi- 
nals m resort areas. 

American Airlines, for instance, has 
more than 60 different “packages” (in 
which an all-inclusive price takes care 
of both fare and vacation) ranging from 
a 16-day tour of the West Coast and 
Canada, to one-day deals to see the 
Yankees play in New York—or a special 
package last week to see the Marciano- 
Moore heavyweight fight. 

“Between lower fares, pay-later, and 

packages,” says one airline v.p., “we're 
getting people to fly now who wouldn't 
consider it a couple of years ago. We're 
even seeing the beginning of a com- 
muter group.” 
* Overly Coached?—There’s only one 
fly in the ointment. For the comfort 
of profit margins, too much of the in- 
crease is in coach travel. One company 
notes that 50% of its passenger-miles 
flown are tourist class but less than 
30% of its revenues come from that 
source. 

Eastern Air Lines’ results are fairly 
typical of the industry. From 1953 to 
1954, its aircoach revenues increased 
by 77%, while it’s first-class income 
held at almost exactly the same level. 
The company will show a better than 
10% increase in total passenger-miles 
this year, but so far that increase has 
been almost entirely in coach pas- 
sengers. 

First-class trafic has been holding 
up, but not moving up. 

As a result, the real competition 


re the lines may be coming in the 


first-class category. Here’s how one 
official puts it: 

“We've hardly scratched the surface 
of the potential for passengers—but the 
automatic growth is all going to come 
in the tourist-fare levels. For first-class 
passengers, we'll be scratching among 
ourselves for a limited market that may 
be now as big as it’s going to get. 
You're not going to get a great many 
more expense-account businessmen. 
The coach business will be the bread 
and butter of all the lines soon—but the 
first class’ll be the gravy—and the 
profits.” 
¢ Adding Extras—To get the top-pay 
customers, the airlines are going to 
offer more speed, comfort, and other 
amenities. 

Take liquor, for instance; none was 
served on domestic airlines until a year 
ago. But passengers who had traveled 
on international lines started asking for 
it. Now all trunk lines supply it for 
first-class flights. 

Almost every line says it would be 
just as happy without it—if it hadn't 
been shown that passengers will switch 
to flights that offer liquor. Practices 
vary. One line offers a free drink to 
cach passenger before meais; another 
has a bar open where passengers can 


buy drinks all through the flight. And 
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THE SAME SIZE HORSE 
from half the motor 


PLUS THIS SCREW THAT ROLLS ON BALLS 


Replace the common high-sliding-friction screw with an AEROL 
Ball-Screw mechanism, and you can double drive efficiency. Because 
this mechanism moves on a friction-less stream of steel balls, it 
eliminates the dead loss of friction. This means you can use a 
1-horsepower motor where a 2-horse was formerly needed. .a 
5-horse where 10 was called for, allowing you to save on motor 
size and weight, first cost,space and electricity required, 


Because Agro Ball-Screws move entirely on steel balls, they 
provide two additional advantages. They eliminate the need for 
lubrication, letting you operate in extremely high temperatures with- 
out fear of fire, and in extremely low temperatures without problems 
of sluggish operation. They make possible fast, precise, continuous 
positioning down to near-zero tolerance. 

These Arnot Ball-Screws are at work now on aircraft, on trucks 
and cars, on machine tools, on standard and special equipment 
of all kinds. 

Arnot Ball Screws may be able to solve a problem for you. To 
get more information, write for our free booklet. 


Cleveland Pneumatic 
Too? Compang, csvusne 5, OM10 


DEPARTMENT B-1055-A 
AIRCRAFT GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
BALL-SCREW MECHANISMS + AIR-OlL IMPACT ABSORBERS 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT LANDING GEARS 
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Selling to new construction? 


Shopping centers offer a big, growing market to people who sell to new-construction. 


This one, O’Neil-Sheffield 


Center in Sheffield, Onio, 


by Architects Wein- 


Shopping 
berg & Teare, and built by General Contractor Sam W. Emerson Co., users of Dodge Reports. 


EUAN ANA Pa MA 


South Park Avenue Brid: 
market in public works 


over Buffalo River, Buffalo, N. Y. is example of tremendous 
. Designed for the City of Buffalo, William G. Seyfang, Com- 


missioner of Public Works, by A. Stuart Collins, Consulting Engineer. Built by Frazier-Davis 
Reports. 


Construction Company, users of Dodge 


Want to sell more? 


Here's how. Wf you want to sell to new 
construction, you have to find the buyer . . 
you have to find out who he is, where he is, 
and what he wants, Dodge Reports give you 
these facts, The —-in the new construc- 
tion field—has actual needs. He is ready to 
buy somebody's product or service. But he'll 
buy yours only if you get to him af the 
right time. 


The easiest way to get to the right buyer 


(the one who weeds your product or service) 
at the right time, is through daily Dodge 
Reports. They give you names and addresses, 
tell you what, where and when. 

We'll demonstrate the Dodge Reports 
service—at no cost to you—by showing you 
actual Dodge Reports that cover current 
selling opportunities in your own marketing 
area. 


Fill out the coupon below . . . right now. 


Timely, accurate, daily construction news service in the 37 eastern states 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
Construction News Division 


7 
i 


Name. 


Dept. 8557, 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Show me some typical Dodge Reports on current selling opportunities in m 
trading area. Our stake in the business i o— . 4 


() House construction () General building (not houses) {] Engineering projects 
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though they don’t like it, al! the lines 
~~ that they can’t stop now unless 
the government orders them to. 

The sliced 


eals are getting fancier. 
by game 


turkey is being replaced 
pheasant, a. F by shrimp cocktail 
and consomme, followed by Drambuie 
with the coffee. Steaks will get bigger 
er tastier. 
eayen counters are being rede 

signed to cut queues on ticket buying 
and checking in; new methods of bag 

¢ handling being tested to reduce 
the end-of-trip delay that sometimes 
seems as long as the trip itself. 
¢ Equipment—For interior luxury, 
Eastern is jazzing up the interiors of 
its DC-7Bs (which it calls Golden Fal- 
cons) with foam hassocks instead of 
metal bars for foot rests; blue, gold, and 
coral color schemes; highly decorative 
——— deep nylon carpeting; star- 
ight-effect ceilings. 

Capital Airlines recently put three 
turboprop Viscounts into service on its 
Washington-Chicago run (appeal—less 
noise, less vibration than conventional 
engine planes, big sightseeing windows), 
reports that its load factor (seats occu- 
pied to seats available) jumped to more 
than 80%, compared with 50% on 
formerly on the same run. 

¢ Speed—All the lines are planning for 
faster planes. 

“Maybe it doesn’t make any real dif- 
ference,” says one airline official, “but 
a 15-minute saving on a four-hour 
flight can boost your passenger load by 
almost 50% overnight. Sure, as soon 
as we put in a new plane, our com- 
aya follow with one just as fast~ 

ut as long as we can get an edge for 
a while, we can get the business.” 

American, for instance, after just 
announcing its order for a slew of new 
turboprop planes, will soon announce 
the ordering of pure jet passenger planes 
for coast-to-coast traffic. The line pre- 
dicts an ultimate flight time of less 
than five hours from New York to Los 
Angeles. 
¢ Cabin Class—Because of the luxury 
appeal to first-class passengers, competi 
tors question the wisdom of TWA’s 
planned “combination flights.” TWA 
will split some of its Super-G Connies 
into two separate cabin classes. Two 
thirds of seats are to be first-class; the 
balance, tourist. 

From the company’s standpoint, the 
move looks economically sound. Seats 
that might normally be empty will 
bring in some revenue. But the tourist 
seats will pay the $80 fare, only about 
half the first-class fave, to ride the same 
plane at the same time. 

For the difference, the first-class pas- 
senger will get hot meals, free drinks, 
more comfortable seats—but he won't 
get there any faster. And that, com- 
petitors believe, may irritate more first- 
class passengers than it'll attract. eno 
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RIM po Belts Deliver, aa Deliver . meh 


— 
vt 1 5 


; biti. 2: 8 


R/M Conveyor Belts are used to speed up 
the construction of bridges, dams, high- 
ways and buildings by moving thousands of 
tons of earth, sand, gravel, rock, aggregate 
and concrete. They are also used to mine, 
move and handle coal, copper, iron, silver 
and other ores more easily and economically. 


R/M Conveyor Belts—mother belts, slope belts, boom belts, overland 

belts miles long—play vital roles in the movement of America’s goods 

and supplies. They deliver because Raybestos-Manhattan, conveyor 

belt pioneer, has the know-how to anticipate problems and design 

in advance of the need. Today's line of R/M Conveyor Belts is the 

finest and most complete that modern research and manufacture can 
Much of the rae yam few todep—Ghests, Sere produce. There’s a belt for every application—each right for the job. 
and canned—is processed. handled, packaged and But these are only examples of the specialized skills at work in R/M's 
shiti Coneaerbae. Gan nedtomtcnonm seven great plants and laboratories. Talk to R/M if your problem 
dite the parts and packages through plants and stores. involves asbestos, rubber, engineered plastics, or sintered metal, 


Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business ... An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


Other RM Products: Asbestos Textiles + Engineered Plastic and Sintered Metal Products « Fan Belts and Radiator Hose + Rubber Covered Rolls » Laundry Pads ond Covers » Bowling Bells 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. passaic, new sersey 
. Gondot - mannarran ... Grey-Rock 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 
FACTORIES: Passaic, NJ. © Sridgeport, Conn. « Manheim, Pa, © Wo. Charleston, S.C. «© Crawfordsville, ind. © Weensh, Wis, « Peterborough, Onterlo, Conade 
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IN RUSSIA: 


@ BULGANIN: Por sechnologial revelation 


@ KHRUSHCHEYV: 


A shrimp will learn to whistle 
before we abandon Communism. 


New Goals Will Test Communism 


In the quotations above you have the 
two big realities of present-day Russia— 
a dedication to Communism and a dedi- 
cation to industrial progress. Premier 
Bulganin ard Communist Party boss 
Khrushchev see no conflict between 
the two 

But an increasing number of West- 
crn observers believe that there is a basic 
contradiction between the new Soviet 
economic goals and the philosophy and 
structure of Communist totalitarianism. 
Increasingly the two will come into con 
flict, say these Westerners. 

In the past, Communism and indus- 
trial growth have mixed surprisingly 
well, far better than most Westerners 
expected. Under Stalin, the Soviet 
Union built heavy industry at a phe 
nomenal pace. Between 1928 and 1954, 
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total industrial output increased seven 
times, making the U.S.S.R. the world’s 
second industrial power. Even Western 
statisticians concede that the economy 
has grown during the past generation 
at a rate of 5% to 6% a year, whereas 
the average in the U.S. for the same 
period has been 3%. 
* Pressure Mounts—It may be another 
matter for Communist Russia to take 
Bulganin’s new technological revolution 
in its stride. Stalin's "Teath in itself 
weakened the monolithic Communist 
structure that he created. And there 
are indications that this will be accel- 
erated as the US.S.R. tries to keep pace 
with the U.S. in an era of automation 
and the industrial use of atomic science. 
It wouldn’t be safe to predict that 
this conflict will alter the basic charac- 


ter of Communism. But you can be 
sure of one thing; The race will put 
Russia's collective leadership under 
pressure—economic pressure so severe 
that something is bound to give in the 
Soviet social and political structure. 


|. Economic Goals 


Soviet economic goals for the “new 
era” haven't been set as yet—at least 
not formally. Soviet economic planners 
still have to put the finishing touches 
on the next Five-Year Plan and on 
their longer range targets. 

Even so, there are enough solid clues 
to indicate that the Bulganin-Khrush 
chev regime has grandiose ambitions in 
the economic field, reaching well be- 
yond those of Stalin. 
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¢ Growth se si gy can get the 
general philosophy in a speech that 
Bulganin recently yn before a gather- 
ing of Soviet industrial managers. In 
part, this gm was a Critical stock- 
taking of the industrial machine and 
administrative system that Stalin had 
left behind. More important, it laid 
down the lines for future growth. 

According to Bulganin, the Soviet 
Union is on the verge of a new great 
upsurge in industrial development. The 
new technological revolution will have 
far greater significance, he said, than 
the industrial revolution that came 
with steam and electricity. Soviet in- 
dustry will have to be revamped from 
top to bottom in applying new scien- 
tific and technical developments, many 
of which will come from abroad. Bul- 
ganin underlined his generalizations by 
stressing the importance of a new body 
within the Soviet Council of Minis- 
ters—a State Committee for New Tech- 
nology. 

Or take the fantastically large long- 
term goals for the output of electric 
power and coal that have just been 
published by an official Soviet journal, 
Problems of Economics. The 1970 elec- 
tricity target is more than four times 
the estimated 1955 output of 166-bil- 
lion kwh.—700-billion kwh. to 750-bil- 
lion kwh., of which 200-billion kwh. 
would be hydro power. Coal is to rise 
from 390-million metric tons (the ex- 
pected output for 1955) to 850-million 
to 900-million tons. 

No goals have been mentioned yet 
for steel and oil, two other basic in- 
dustries that would need to be expanded 
to complete the pillars for Bulganin’s 
new technological revolution. But it’s 
a safe guess that the steel target for 
1970 will be well above 100-million 


metric tons, as against a 1954 output 
of 45-million. 

¢ Doubtful—If such figures mean any 
thing, they mean that the Soviet Union 
iS aiming to surpass the present output 


-of U.S. basic industry by 1970—quite 


a task when you consider that its manu 
facturing and mining output last year 
was about 35% of ours. 

Whether the U.S.S.R. can find the 
capital for such an undertaking is a 
we The cost will be staggering. 
Take the hydroelectric development 
alone: Soviet officials calculate the cost 
of the Stalingrad hydroelectric project, 
with an annual output of 11-billion 
kwh., at 8-billion rubles, Convert that 
into dollars at a reasonable rate, say 
eight to one instead of the official four 
to one, and you get $1-billion, That 
would put the investment just for the 
hydroelectric portion of the 1970 target 
at $20-billion. 

Add the investment costs for coal, 
steel, and oil and then for the extension 
of automation and the application of 
atomic energy, and you have an astro- 
nomical total. Where is this capital 
to come from? 
¢ Who Pays—There is no point trying 
to answer this question im Western 
terms. Communist Russia under Stalin 
managed to put far more percentage- 
wise ito investment on a continuing 
basis than any Western country—be- 
tween 20% and 25% of national in- 
come. ‘That was achieved at the expense 
of the Russian people’s living stand- 
ards. Whereas 57% of Russian indus- 
trial production went to consumption 
in 1928, only 27% does today. 

This whole investment process was 
carried out at the expense of the col- 
lectivized Russian peasant, who had to 
turn most of the product of his labor 





1928=100 


— population. 


The Soviet Manpower Problem: 


The USSR today has four 
times as many hired workers 
(mostly in industry) as in 
1928. They came from (1) 
the farms and (2) a growing 


CUUUATIEETORRRORTRREYEWOTT 


Now there's a squeeze be- 

cause (1) the farms have no 

surplus labor; and (2) a low 

wertime birth rate will soon 

oe. a dip in the number 
ng the labor force. 
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flash-welded ring! 


USING AMERICAN 
WELDING SHAPES 


Here is another American Welding 
mill-rolied section that is saving a 
customer money. By forming and 
flash butt-welding a ring from this 
shape, a heavy and expensive 
casting is eliminated. On each ring 
232 pounds of metal is saved and 
machining time is cut in half. 


A special mill-rolled shape may be 
just the answer to your problem. 
Call or write todey— American 
Welding's industrial Soles 
Division will be glod to 

_ \ work with you, 
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YOU BENEFIT... 


by over 50 years of 
experience 


Revolvetor Uplifter Portable Elevaror. 
Multiple use, multiple purpose 
Revolvator Uplifters, products of 
60 years of engineering know-how 
solve handling problems through- 
out all industry. Ideal for shop 
usage, Revolvater Uplifters also 
speed handling in the shipping 
department with equal effielency. 
The Uplifter is ideal when neo 
shipping dock ir available. Elee- 
trieally-powcred Up: ‘(ter portable 
elevators are available in either 
“plug-in” or battery operated 
modele. Write for information. 


Shown is 
Uplifter load. 
ing highwey 
truck 


Revelveter Up- 
Hifvers: 1000 tb, 
ond 2000 th. 





capacity. Also 
duel copacity 
bond operated 
models, 


REVOLVATOR CO. 
O71) Tennele Ave., H. Bergen, H. J. 
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PACKAGING ENGINEER 
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INDIANA 
PACKAGING ENGINEERS IN SEVENTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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over to the state at controlled prices. 
Probably the greatest asset of the Sta- 
limite system was its ability to extract 
everything abeve a bare subsistence 
from the peasant. 

However, it seems clear that the ex 
ploitation of the Russian countryside 
has reached its limit. As a result of 
Stalin's policy, the Soviet Union today 
is short of food and of the raw ma 
terials for light industry. Total farm 
output hasn't kept pace with popula 
tion growth, and has lagged far behind 
the growth of the cities 


ll. Two-Sided Attack 


Bulganin and Khrushchev are attack 
ing this problem from two sides: (1) by 
opening up some 70-million acres of 
virgin land, which is supposed to boost 
grain production by 25%; and (2) by 
offering more incentive to the peasants 
on the older lands—lower taxes, smaller 
compulsory deliveries, and a larger 
supply of consumer goods 

This year, the second policy—with 
the help of good weather in the 
Ukraine—paid off far better than the 
first. The virgin lands produced onl 
about one-fourth of the goal Khrush 
chev had set. Without the good har 
vest in the Ukraine, the U.S.S.R. would 
have had a dangerously small crop 

Rectifying the bankrupt agricu!tural 
system left by Stalin will prove a costly 
business. The virgin lands are taking 
a huge investment both in capital and 
labor. To keep the farmers on the 
older lands happy, more and more con- 
sumer goods will be required. Some 
Western economists figure that in meet 
ing the agricultural crisis, the Soviet 
government will have to slow down the 
rate of growth in heavy industry, at 
least temporarily 
* Running Out—Another source of 
wealth—the surplus labor on Russian 
farms—has also been exploited to the 
full (chart, page 117). In the past 
generation, about 35-million workers 
have left the Soviet countryside for in- 
dustrial employment. And with today’s 
agricultural crisis, the process can go 
no further. In fact, during 1954 and 
1955, at least 1.5-million workers were 
shifted from the cities to the farm labor 
force, mainly in the virgin lands. 

here is another factor in the man- 
wig squeeze. By next year, the num- 
ser of new recruits to the labor force 
will begin to fall—a result of the heavy 
drop in the birth rate in World War II. 


ill. Up to Industry 


That leaves an increase in industrial 
productivity as the only big source of 
new capital. Hig oductivity was, 
in fact, the thing that Bulganin stressed 
most in his report to the industrial man- 
agers. It could be achieved, he said, 


in three ways: (1) higher labor output; 
(2) better plant management and better 
government — with high profts 
the goal of both; and (3) the use of new 
scientific-technical developments, in- 
cluding those from the West. By im 
lication, the Soviet premier held up 
J.S. industrial practices as a model 

without explaining how they could be 
duplicated under Communism. 

But each of these three presents very 
real problems for the Soviet govern- 
ment. ‘The second and third open up 
real contradictions between the dec 
mands of Communis:n and the require 
ments of Soviet industrial progress 
¢ Figures—Bulganin showed that he 
was worried about both the threatening 
shortage of labor and the failure of 
labor productivity to increase as rapidly 
as planned. In 1954, he said, over 40% 
of Soviet industrial enterprises failed 
to reach their productivity goals. 

More important, over the past five 
years, labor productivity hasn't gained 
so much as real wages. The coal indus 
try has had a particularly bad record, 
according to Bulganin. Labor produc- 
tivity in 1954 was barely above 1940, 
despite extensive mechanization and 
the highest average wages in any big 
Soviet industry. The increase in coal 
output has come from a huge and 
costly influx of new workers. 

Part of the explanation clearly lies 
in the restless movement of Soviet work 
ers from one job to another. Bulganin’s 
own figures make the point better than 
anything else. During 1954, enterprises 
under the Industria] Ministries (exclud- 
ing timber) took 2.9-million new work 
ers on to their payrolls and lost 800,000 
workers who had no official permission 
to leave their job. The construction 
industry tells a worse story—1.8-million 
workers hired and about 1.5-million 
leaving their jobs 
¢ Blame—Bulganin blamed this on the 
failure of the government ministries and 
owe managers to provide adequate 
yousing for the new workers. And no 
doubt that was part of the cause. But 
the workers had no better deal on hous- 
ing under Stalin, who, in fact, put 
capital into industrial investment at the 
expense of housing. The difference was 
that workers dared not break the regu- 
lations under Stalin's regime. 

To keep workers on their jobs, the 
regime must provide more and better 
housing plus more food and consumer 
goods. But this will take capital—and 
cut down the amount available for basic 
industry and new automatic machinery. 
¢ Threat—Getting better industrial 
management poses a different kind of 
problem for the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
regime. Here there is a real threat to 
traditional Communist orthodoxy and 
to the monolithic control of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Take the problem of plant managers: 
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Source: Engineered construction reported by Engineering News-Record 1945 
1954. Address inquiries to United Gas, Shreveport, Louisiana 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION e UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY e UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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No air-moving 
appliance can be better 
than its most 


vital component: the 


air-impetler. And no one has 


had more experience in 
the design and manufacture 
of air impellers 


than Torrington. 


THe 


TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA - OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 





Most of these men are party members, 
some influential in local party affairs. 
Yet there is increasing evidence that 
this group no longer believes in the 
Marxist dogma, that it approaches 
Russia's economic and industrial prob- 
lems on a strictly practical basis. 

Bulganin was appealing to this point 
of view when he called on the plant 
managers to assuine more initiative and 
responsibility. In fact, he told them 
that they were the “true, direct com- 
manders of production.” 

But the Communist Party, under 
Khrushchev, is clearly not ready to 
loosen the control it has always had over 
these men. When Khrushchev took 
over the reins of party power carly this 
vear, he revived the Control Commit 
tee’s Dept. for Industry & Trans 
portation, which Malenkov had abol- 


ished 


1V. More for Science 


Bulganin's main emphasis, though, 
was on industrial application of science 
and new technology. He apparently be- 
lieves this to be the main ingredient 
for a new upsurge in productivity 
What's more, he stressed the necessity 
for the Soviet Union to use the achieve 
ments of foreign science and tech 
nology. In fact, he dismissed the post- 
war Soviet position on this question 
as nonsense and virtually ordered Soviet 
engineers to keep abreast of Western 
Gevelopments and to make all possible 
contacts with their Western counter 
parts. 

In the West, this new twist has 
looked more like a propaganda trick 
to promote the “spirit of Geneva”— 
than a serious policy decision. But Bul 
ganin didn’t make it sound that way 
before his audience of managers. Ap 
parently he sees solid economic reasons 
for having Soviet scientists and engi- 
neers learn from the West. 

This may be the reason: Up until 
the cold war, the USS.R. had access 
to Western, especially American, tech- 
nology. In the 1930s, Western com- 
panies designed and erected many new 
Soviet industrial plants; Soviet engi 
neers and workers went abroad for train 
ing; Soviet foreign trade missiens picked 
up advanced foreign designs and tech 
nical intelligence. Then during World 
War IT, Lend Lease provided a massive 
transfusion of Western experience. 

Now Bulganin may feel that another 
transfusion of Western knowledge is 
necessary. If so, he must realize that 
Soviet technical personnel will be in 
some danger of capitalist contamina- 
tion. Contacts with the West could 
make them even more disillusioned 
with Marxian dogma. But if the West 
is ready to open up, Bulganin appar 
ently feels that it is a risk worth tak 
ing. [ND 
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Another reason why Hammermill Bond prints better, types better, looks better 


IT TOOK A HAMMERMILL INVENTION AND *500,000 


—but now your Hammermill Bond is cleaner than ever 


Tow YOU CAN sign your letters on 
Hammermill Bond with added pride 
Hammermill Bond has always been 
scrubbed cleaner than a small boy going 
to a party. On its half-mile trip through 
our plant the pulp is washed and screened 
and bleached and washed again. That's 
why in the past you've found so few 
specks to mar its brilliant blue-whiteness 
Now a Hammermill invention makes 
Hammermill Bond even cleaner than 
before. The equipment, shown above, 
gives our blended fibers one last “bath” 
just before they go on the papermaking 
machines. 


The pulp fibers are pumped, whirling, 
into those cone-shaped pipes. The dirt 
perticles, being heavier, are flung to the 
outside and carried away so they can 
never get into the paper. That white 
froth you see is actually “dirty” pulp. The 
clean fibers rise to the top, are piped im 
mediately to the papermaking machine 
There they become paper for the cleanest 
looking letters you ever signed. 


This invention took Hammermilii four 
years to develop, half a million dollars to 
install; a huge investment just to make 
your Hammermill Bond “cleaner than 
clean.” 


Yet it's merely the newest in a long 
line of technological advances that 
make Hammermill Bond 1) print better 
—ask your printer, 2) type better—esk 
your secretary, 3) look better—see for 
yourself! Printers everywhere e 
use Hammermill papers. Many ay) 
display this shield. Hammermill 
Paper Company, Brie, Pa. 


-yet 


A pMHERAgy 
w BOND an Ro more 


— end actually less than many other watermarked papers 
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How to Pile Up Tax-Free Dollars in a Business Abroad 


2Find a tax haven — Panama or Liberia will do 
— and set up a corporation * 


3 Accumulate, legally, tax-free earnings outside 
the U. S. for reinvestment, or what-have-you 


4keep fingers crossed that nobody changes 


the tax laws 


* A purely paper, “collapsible” company, doing little or nothing to 
speck of, isn't quite cricket, and could get you in trouble. Best have 


1 de something. 


@©ousiness weex 








They're Doing It in Panama 


As the tempo of overseas trade and 
investment picks up, so does the busi- 
nessman’s search for tax benefits. 
Bankers and lawyers report an increas- 
ing number of inquiries from clients, 
and the tax havens overseas are them- 
selves competing for corporate citizens 
from the U's. 

The formula is simply stated; 

¢ A corporation organized under 
the laws of a foreign country doesn't 
have to pay U.S. taxes on earnings 
from sources outside the U.S. 

¢ Some countries have extremely 
low taxes, or none at all, on income 
earned outside their borders. 

Put the two together, and you have 

the makings of a tax advantage. 
* Shades of Purpose—Once stated, the 
formula shades off into thickets of legal 
ramifications, qualifications, and razor- 
edge borderlines. Some methods of 
using tax havens are unquestionably 
legitimate. Lawyers disagree on others. 
Some operations are outright frauds. 

Yet many thousands of U.S. corpora- 
tions and individuals, and thousands 
more European companies, are set up 
in tax havens. Business often derives 
other benefits besides those of tax 
avoidance. Nearness to markets, case 
of transactions, and public relations fac- 
tors may be almost as important as the 
ability to accumulate tax-free earnings 
for reinvestment or merely postpone- 
ment of the tax bite. 
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¢ Some Havens—Lichtenstein, the pint- 
sized (62 sq. mi.) principality between 
Austria and Switzerland, has for years 
been one of the best-known corporate 
pocketbooks. 

Closer to home are Nassau and Bez- 
muda, Honduras, Curacao (Dutch West 
Indies). Occasionally a larger, more 
highly taxed country—such as Canada 
or Switzerland.-will offer tax advantage 
for a certain kind of business deal. 

Among the all-purpose tax havens, 
Panama and, to a lesser extent, Liberia 
are far in the lead. 


|. Haven in Panama 


Panama is home to some 10,000 
U.S., European, Latin American, even 
Japanese companies. Shipping lines 
have long been the nation’s best-known 
tenants, registering their tonnage under 
the Panamanian flag. But manufac- 
turers, traders, contractors—indeed, any- 
one concerned with international 
business—seem to be able to make some 
use of Panama. 

U.S. drug companies package and 
distribute from Panama's free trade 
zone, an engineering firm uses a 
Panama company to bid on overseas 
centracts and carry them out (by hiring 
staff from its parent); a machinery 
maker uses its Panama subsidiary as a 
holding corporation for plants elsewhere 
in Latin America. 


¢ Attractions—Panama levies no tax on 
income earned outside; very little on 
income derived from goods handled in 
Panama. No shares of stock need be 
in the hands of Panamanians. There 
are no taxes on dividends, no rules 
about directors’ meetings, and it’s O.K. 
to use bearer shares to keep ownership 
secret. There are no exchange restric- 
tions, no import licenses. U.S. banks 
are en hand to deal with. All that and 
a flock of Panamanian lawyers, well-fed 
after years of corporation representa- 
tion. 

Now, Panama’s larity has at- 
tracted a new kind of business—the 
management service that will handle 
the details and operations of a Panama 
corporation. 

Werseas Management Co. of Pa- 
nama, Inc., is now trying to build up a 
clientele of American companies. For 
a fee, Overseas Management will do all 
the paperwork, make collections and 
remittances, handle sales contracts, col- 
lect, remit, even ship. The company 
stresses that all Panama corporations 
must have their own Panama lawvers. 
¢ Substance of Shadow—A Panama 

tion can deal in actual — or 
only the papers of corporate life. 

In the first case, businessmen find 
Panama's central locaticn helpful in 
distribution of goods for all Latin 
America, or in operating a field sales 
force. In the Colon Free Zone, there 
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Whatever the job... 


PERMACEL 32 
PLASTIC TAPE 


PERMACEL 77 
MASKING TAPE 


PERMACEL TAPES 


In our complete line, there's a self-sticking tape for every job . . . write Permacel Tope Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 


a Gohmronflohmon company 





ie Loh, An eoMm gelled alt-lel b4 = 


with change in mind 


TOOLING for production of 
small parts like the folding rule 
joint shown above can be made 
with confidence when the basic 

machine is a precise, sturdy V&O press. 


Demand production of metal 


stampings is practical with 
Henry & Wright Dieing Ma- 
Package handling equipment by Standard-Knapp chines. Their high speed and 


features adaptability. Case sealing unit, for example, versatility assures quick com- 


self-adjusts to different sizes of shipping cases. pletion of simple or tricky ports. 











By easy changes Hortford- 


Empire forming machines pro- 
duce bottles’ and jars rang- 
ing from the smallest to the 
largest at high speeds and 


low cost. 


EMHART MFG. CO., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Western representative: MAILLER SEARLES, INC., Los Angeles and Sen Francisco 


Only the best is good enough 


Becouse Emhart machines will do more than one thing, you 
con mechanize operations and retain adaptability to change. 
Our condensed catalog of over 275 machines tells more. 


Se ee See e eee aes 


EMHART MFG. CO 
HARTFORD 2, CONN 


Please send your condensed catalog of Emhart machines. 


Neme_ 
Company... 


treet address 


Zone State 


— ee ee ee ee ee 





Viove more with 
the LW)IL=%,°7 


MICHIGAN 12°33 











With exclusive Clark power-train 


On this new 15 cu. ft. MICHIGAN Tractor Shovel, there's no clutch 
pedal and no engine clutch... completely eliminates the most notorious 
cause of excessive maintenance and operator fatigue. Hydraulic power in 
the .power-shift transmission makes any shift instantly—even when 
travelling. Engine torque is multiplied up to 300% by the Clark torque 
converter as you meet tighter, tougher materials. 


and low-level bucket action 

At four inches above the ground, you can tip the bucket back 38 
degrees——heap it full and carry it low. The new MICHIGAN 12B is 
20°, heavier and more powerful than most machines in its class; you 
can handle these bonus bucket loads safely and fast. Find out how the 
new 12B can cut your handling cost-per-ton: write for full information, 
and be sure to get details on Clark’s no-down-payment Lease Plan. 


PET] constrvcton Machinery Division 
EQUIPMENT aes abate oe 
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MICHIGAN is « trade mark of Olart Equipment Company 





are facilities for light manufacturing, 
warchousing, and the like. Transport 1s 
fast—north and south. In terms of 
Latin American public relations, there 
may occasionally be benefits in having 
a Panama-tegistcred corporation carry 
the ball in hemisphere business. 

In the second situation, a Panama 
corporation may be merely a holding 
company for investments elsewhere— 
depositing, investing, remitting funds, 
and so on. It may be the documentar 
center of an export business: A U.S 
company would sell goods to it at 
manufacturing cost plus fair profit (tax 
ible in U.S.). The Panama compan: 
would consummate a deal with a third 
party, pass the title to the goods, accept 
the payment, and bank the funds. ‘Th 
goods might go direct from the U.S 
plant to the buyer, but if the docu 
ments pass through the Panama sub 
sidiary, the earnings can be represented 
as originating outside the U.S 
¢ Making [t Legal—On this latter 
point, some lav disagree. Some sa‘ 
that if the corporation is properly set up, 
and the transaction is carefully handled 
the operation can be a legitimate avoid 
ince of tax on income earned outsicd 
the U.S. Others would prefer to se 
their clients do more than just shuffl 
papers through a Panamanian compan 
They sugges U.S. might one das 
crack down on the purely paper deal 
though so far there’s no indication that 
it will 

Meanwhile, there are companies that 
do all the paperwork, the entire trans 
actions, in their home office, with nary 
a paper clip passing through Panama. 


ll. Haven in Liberia 


Liberia is Panama's chief competitor 
in the tax haven business. It is now 
getting the biggest share of the world’s 
new shipping registrations. Beyond that, 
Liberia has become a popular domicile 
for all kinds of other international in 
dustry. Over 100 U.S. companies have 
set up Liberian corporations in the past 
year, 
¢ Fast and Convenient—Libcria offers 
many of the same advantages as 
Panama: no foreign exchange controls, 
no fuss and feathers over directors and 
meetings, no disclosure of principals, 
and so on. You can incorporate fast 
48 hours after the certificate of incorpo- 
ration reaches Monrovia, the capita! 
city. Indeed, Liberia has standard 
dummy charters all ready to be filled 
in if you want to incorporate faster— 
say in 24 hours 

Liberia’s language is English, its 
currency the U.S. dollar—Liberians 
claim both as advantages over Panama. 
They also note that in Liberia you 
don't need local lawyers; one outfit 
does everything. 

The organization is the International 
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Your company can reduce power plant costs 
with this oil maintenance progr alm Table of Contents 


CHAPTER |THE ACTIVATED ALUMINA 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


CHAPTER II—IMAINTENANCE PROCEDURE 
Transformers 
Reconditi 
Applying the Treatment Method 
Special Transformer Considerations 
New Transformers 
Small Transformers 
Conservator Type Transformers 
Gas-Over-Oil Transformers 
Transformer Breathers 
General Power System Applications 
Circuit Breaker Oils 
Circuit Breaker Air Compressors 
Bushing Oil Maintenance 
Oil Storage Tank Breathers 
Power System Oii Lines 
Hydroelectric Powerhouse Oils 
Diesel Engine Oils 
Miscellaneous Uses 
Reactivating Oil Soakec Alumina 
Reactivator Design 
Reactivator Operation 


CHAPTER I1i—THE IMPORTANCE OF 
MAINTENANCE AND COST RECORDS 


Cost Records 
Maintenance Cost Records 
Operating and Cost Record for 
Transformer k 


CHAPTER IV—PERFORMANCE CHARACTER 
ISTICS OF POWER SYSTEM OILS 
|. Characteristics of Oil Crudes 
Il. Specialty Oils 
it. Causes Involved in the Deterioration of Oil 
IV. Disadvantages of Oil Oxidation 


V. General Methods of Preventing and 
Remedying Oil Oxidation Deterioration 


VI. Diesel Engine Lubrication 
Vil. Metals for Oil Storage and 
Piping Applications 


APPENDIX—TESTING PROCEDURES 
|. Sampling Methods 
A. General 


NEW, FREE ALCOA BOOK TELLS HOW 








This new ALcoa book brings you the latest developments on the use of 
A.coa® Activated Alumina for maintenance of insulation oil and lubricants. 
Illustrated with 33 photographs, designs and diagrams, this 54% x 8% inch 
book contains 120 fact-filled pages. 

Over a period of many years, ALCOA has developed suitable procedures 
for the maintenance and reclamation of power system oils, using ALCOA 
Activated Alumina. Results have thoroughly established the effectiveness 
and value of these methods. The manual provides complete, detailed in- 
structions for the instailation and operation of this amazingly efficient 
program for power system oil maintenance. Write today for your copy of 
the valuable book. 


HOW TO GET YOUR FREE COPY | 


Write on your company letterhead for Activated Alu- |, 
mina Maintenance Program— Power System Oils. 
Avuminum Company or America, CHemicas Drvi- 
sion, 700-K Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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When Vitro undertakes a project in research, development, 
processing or engineering there seldom are precedents to act as 
guideposts. Each problem requires the development and applica- 
tion of new science, new techniques. 

Vitro’s personnel are experienced and successful in working 
with unknowns and have solved many unusual industrial prob- 
lems. Their abilities in chemistry, electronics, metallurgy, nucle- 
onics and processing are increasingly valuable to the growth of 
the Atomic Age. 


- 
(14 CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 
DIVISIONS: Vitro Manufacturing Company — Vitro Rare Metals Company 


Vitro Laboratories — Vitro Uranium Company — Vitro Engineering Division 
SUBSIDIARY: Vitro Minerals Corp., owned with Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 





“Ampro projected travel films have 
heon a definite business getter 


for our lines.” 


— R. W. Bruce, Manager, Chicago Office 
American President Lines 


The combination of a 
fascinating travel film 
projected with Ampro 

perfection has proved to 
produce positive results for 
this company. Ampro 16mm 
Sound Projectors, because 
of the simplicity of their 
operation, their sound 
fidelity and brilliant screen 
illumination .. . create 
“on-the-spot” reality. 


2655 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILilNOIS 


a SUSEIOIARY OF 
GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CoMPORATION 
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Trust Co. of Liberia, set up in 1948 
with broad powers from the Liberian 
government. Control of the trust com- 
pany is held by the International Bank, 
a Washington merchant banking firm 
—and no relation to the World Bank 
International Trust maintains U.S. and 
European representatives and is the 
correspondent of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 

A measure of the increasing interest 
in Liberia is that the First National 
City Bank of New York two weeks ago 
eg the Bank of Monrovia, ong 
inally organized in Liberia by Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., which operates 
= ec plantations there 

siness Service—For a fee—$612 
might by typical—International Trust 
mi set up a corporation, pay local fees 
and a capitalization tax ($100 is mini 
mum), and act as statutory agent for 
one vear. After that the basic charge 
is $150 yearly, with extras for carrying 
deposits, placing insurance, disbursing 
or collecting dividends, storing gold, 
acting as registrar and transfer agent 
¢ Companies on Books—In terms of 
the physical movement of goods in 
international trade, Liberia is nowher 
near so active as Panama. It does have 
a small free port, to be sure, but there's 
not much business. On the other hand 
Liberians point out that some day a 
commercial base in West Africa may 
be important to U.S. business 


Handle With Care 


Bankers in the foreign trade field tell 
customers to look into the tax havens 
—carefully. They sav interest in them 
is increasing, but they add that not all 
companies could benefit. They note 
too, that many U.S. businessmen hesi 
tate to keep earnings outside the U.S 

Provided the foreign corporation is 
carefully drawn up and managed, bank 
ers and lawyers mention two develop 
ments that could blight the tax havens 

¢ The tax haven might change its 
laws. 
¢ The U.S. might. 

The first possibility isn’t too likely 
Liberia and Panama, for example, have 
long seemed satisfied with the setup 
Foreign corporations bring, or attract 
new business. If one should place a stiff 
tax on money flowing through foreign 
corporations, business and investment 
would be discouraged, and the for- 
eigners would go elsewhere. 

Nor is there any indication that the 
U.S. will change its tax rules to do 
away completely with the advantages of 
foreign corporations. For one thing, 
U.S. policy is supposed to encourage 
foreign investment. Besides, if that in 
vestment is built up by way of a foreign 
corporation, the amount of taxable 
money eventually coming home will 
vield more in the long run. eno 
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Do you judge other products 


half as critically 


as you do your own? 


You’re careful to sell exactly what 
the customer wants — but when it 
comes to buying... 


Hew about the towels your company buys 
for its washrooms? You supply them as a 
convenience to your customersand the people 
who work with you— because it’s good busi- 
ness to do so. But when you settle for a 
towel of inferior quality, a towel that just 
doesn’t do an adequate job, then your good- 
will gesture becomes meaningless. 


People have definite preferences 
about towels 


Scot Tissue Towels are the kind people prefer 
to find in washrooms, because they use 
Seott products in their own homes. That’s 
because ScotTissue Towels do their job 
better. Double-fold with wet-strength— they 
won’t come apart when wet. ScotTissue 
Towels are nevertheless so soft that many 
people use them as face cloths. 


Cost leas in the long run 


The proof of a towel is in the drying. Because 
of faster and greater absorbency, one Scot- 


It’s good business to use 


SCOTTISSUE’ 


Tissue Towel dries both hands—easily. You 
actually save money with Scot Tissue Towels 
because consumption is lower in the long 
run. Remember—it’s not the initial price of 
a case of towels, but the rate of use that’s 
important when you’re figuring costs. 


Test ScotTissue Towels yourself — 
prove their quality 


The best way to evaluate Scot Tissue Towels 
is to prove them in your washrooms against 
the towels you use now. Your local Scott 
representative or distributor will show you 
a simple but effective consumption test that 
can result in substantial savings. 


Scott also hasa “Planned Poster Program” 
which will do much to cut consumption and 
promote cleanliness in your washrooms. This 
program will be mailed to you without any 
cost or obligation on your part. Simply 
write to Scott Washroom Advisory Service,® 
Dept. BW-10, Chester, Pa. 


i 
TOWELS 





Abroad 


German Diesel Maker to Team Up 
With U.S. Company in Plant Here 


In Business 


A second German diesel manufacturer has sized up 
the U.S, market and decided to come in, Last spring, 
Daimler-Benz announced plans for a U.S. plant (BW— 
Apr.23'55,p128). Now, Kloeckner-Humboldt-Deutz says 
its dickering with a “large heavy machinery manufac 
turer not now in diesels” to set up a joint U.S. operation. 

Deutz officials say their company would put “millions 
of dollars” into the project. They expect a deal to be 
closed before yearend. 

Deutz, Germany's largest diesel builder, has high 
hopes for its air-cooled diesel in the U.S. market. The 
company had a plant in Philadelphia before World 
War I but withdeew from the American scene when 
diesel patents ran out in the 1920s, Its New York sales 
ofhce, opened in 1951, is expected to do $500,000 worth 
of business this year, 


Coals to Newcastle Are Upsetting 


Britain’s Balance of Payments 


Coal used to be one of Britain's most important ex- 
ports, Its sale abroad paid for a big chunk of the goods 
the country had to import. This year, however, Britain 
is importing far more coal than it exports, Foreign coal, 
mostly from the U.S., is adding almost £70-million to 
the debit side of the ledger. 

Britain—one of the world’s great maritime nations— 
doesn't even have enough ships to carry the imported 
coal, Costs of freight on foreign ships add to the strain 
on the nation’s balance of payments. 

The trouble is easy to analyze: Production of British 
mines is dropping while the current boom is pushing 
domestic consumption to a record high. 

Second-quarter production of coal dropped to 51.1- 
million tons, compared with 54-million tons in the first 
quarter, The loss was only partly due to the midsummer 
rail strike. It also marks the failure of mine-modernizing 
investments to keep up even the slow increase of produc- 
tivity of recent years. 

The situation has shocked the government into an- 
other inquiry into coal. But investigations can't mine 
more oa or solve the balance-of-payments problem. 


Indonesia’s Economic Cleanup 
Hangs on This Week's Voting 


American companies with business ties to Indonesia 
watched anxiously this week as voters there trooped to 
the polls for their first national election. The question: 
Are the voters going to uphold the present government's 
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cleanup campaign, which was launched in August? 

Reforms came after two years of what many observers 

* game as a corrupt, fellow-traveling administration. 

caretaker government under the Masjumi (Moslem 
party) was aided by some of the smaller antitCommunist 
parties and by the Army. The government arrested ofh- 
cials who were cha with corruption. It clarified and 
eased import regulations that had almost strangled for- 
eign trade. 

As a result, business confidence is rising for the first 
time since early 1953. This is reflected in the new 
strength of Indonesia’s rupiah, now going on the black 
market at 30 to the dollar instead of 45. 

However, even if the Masjumi government wins a 
plurality in the next parliament, the Communists seem 
certain to win enough seats to carry out their main pur- 
pose; trying to disrupt any kind of economic harmony 
with the U.S. and Western Europe. 


Israel Starts Its Year Right 
By Striking Its First Oil 


Israel opened the Jewish New Year last week on a 
cheery note: its first oil strike. The new well is in the 
Negev desert, just a few miles from the bitterly contested 
Gaza strip. It’s too early to say if there’s enough oil to 
be commercially exploitable—but it is of commercial 
quality. 

Iraq Petroleum Co. was drilling in the same place be- 
fore the Palestine war broke out in 1948, Last week's 
well came in at IPC’s abandoned site. 

The find was made by Lapidot-Israel Petroleum Corp., 
Ltd., a joint Israel-U.S. company in which American- 
Israel Corp. of New York owns 31%. 

The new oil could go a long way toward solving 
Israel's chief economic headache—expensive imports. 
Oil makes up one-sixth of Israel’s total import bill. The 
big Haifa b deem owned by Shell and British Petroleum, 
limping along since the Arab blockade cut off its pipe- 
line supplies in 1948, could presumably turn to Israel oil 
if enough were found. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


India is atomic energy (BW—Sep.3’55,p114), 
with four reactors in sight: a $24-million experimental 
reactor offered by Canada, another for which the U.S. 
has offered technical assistance, possibly one from the 
Soviet Union, and one already under way in Bombay. 


Fiat of Italy is the winner in the international sweep- 
stakes to build a $100-million Venezuelan government 
steel mill. It nosed out competitive bids from West 
German, Scandinavian, and French companies, and a 
joint tender by K Co., Inc., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., and Mesta Machine Co. 


The Inter-American Investment Conference, formed 
last March in New Orleans, is planning to merge with 
the 14-year-old Inter-American Council of Commerce 
and Production, headquartered in Montevideo. 
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presents the colorful Comfort Master DeLuxe 


bringing you the utmost in luxury ...finest of seven adjustable chairs 


Not only built-in luxury . . . but built-in 
efficiency, too make this America’s 
No. 1 executive chair. The handsome 
appearance and restful ease of the GF 
Comfort Master DeLuxe which is 
readily adjustable to any size individ- 
ual are matters of higher morale, as 
well as greater comfort for your key 


executives 


Built of sturdy, welded aluminum, the 
frame of the Comfort Master DeLuxe 
comes in various attractive anodized 
colors, as well as sparkling natural 


aluminum. And for the chair’s uphol- 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 


stery, you may select your own prefer- chairs. For his name consult your 


ence from smart colors in rich Bedford classified telephone directory. Or write 
cloth to blend with other office furniture The General Fireproofing Company, 


and surroundings Dept. B-48, Youngstown 1, Ohio 


As a cold dollars-and-cents investment, 
the GF Comfort Master DeLuxe out- 
lasts ordinary chairs by a matter of 
many years . pays for its original 


cost many times over 


Test a Comfort Master DeLuxe for 10 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


days in your own office without 


obligation, of course. Visit your GF 
dealer to see this and other modern 


styles of adjustable aluminum office 


MODE - MAKER DESKS « GOOOFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRG + SUPER -FILER 
MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT + 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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In an Allegheny Ludlum plant (at left), you see 
how A-i pushes hot steel through a die (center 
of photo) to get a long tube. For another shape, 


you just change the die. 


Because it’s so flexible, 


this relatively new steel extrusion process has a 
wide range of potential applications. It means... 


Squeezing 


Out Steel 


In Many New Shapes 


The pictures on these pages look 
pretty indeed to a lot of people. A 
number of stcel producers gaze fondly, 
because they represent a big step for- 
ward for the industry. So do many 
raore customers, because here is a 
process that in many cases can trim 
steel’s cost 

The big step is steei extrusion. For 
years, it was out of steel’s reach. You 
could extrude softer metals like copper 
and aluminum, But steel was too 
tough. If you took a bar of it and 
tried to reshape it by forcing it through 
a die—which is what extrusion amounts 
to—the die would break 

The French figured out a way to do 
it. With the Ugine-Sejournet process 
(BW—Feb.3'51,p64), you can take a 
billet of hot steel, use molten glass to 
lubricate the die, and produce a wide 
range of extruded stecl shapes. The 
big advantage: You can come much 
closer to the finished shape you want 
by using a die that has that shape; 
machining costs are trimmed aahalip 
and lot sizes don’t have to be in the 
tons to be economical 

Five U.S. companies have taken 
hold of the French process. (Each 
had a different reason for becoming a 
licensee.) Now, all five are trying to 
design engineers of U.S. 
metalworking companies that hot ex- 
trusion can solve some of their prob- 
lems, too, 
¢ The Five Pioneers—Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co, started using the process in 
early 1952. U.S. Steel Corp. and Alb 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corp. followed 
late that year. H. M. Harper Co. be 
gan extruding in mid-1954. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. started produc- 
tion last winter 


convince 


|. American Adaptation 


One overpowering fact makes ex- 
trusion attractive to any metal pro. 
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ducer, Forcing a metal billet through 
a die forms it rather close to final shape 
and dimension. 

When you examine it closely as a 
tool for finishing steel products, ex- 
trusion gets complicated. It has a lot 
of built-in advantages, and some dis- 
advantages, too. The ultimate balance 
almost surely will be swayed by the 
specific economics of the steelmaker 
whe examines the process—his mar- 
kets, his equipment, his product line, 
his location. 

The Ugine-Sejournet process arrested 
U.S. steelmaking attention, about 
1950, because it lets you extrude very 
hard, tough steels without ruining a 
die en each push, By then, U.S. 
steelmakers recognized some fairly 
urgent problems. Customers were de 
manding little-known alloys of high 
hot-strength, which couldn't be fin 
ished conventionally. Extrusion looked 
like the answer if it could be made 
economical, And glass lubrication ap 
peared to be the key to that. 
¢ Adaptation Needed—When they got 
a penetrating look at what the French 
had to offer, U.S. producers were 
pretty dismayed. The French process 
worked, all right. But French econom 
ics had led French development work 
into channels that weren't compatible 
with U.S. manufacturing economics 
That meant that instead of having a 
new process it could put right to work, 
U.S. producers had to do a major job 
of adaptation. U.S. development has 
been far-reaching and intensive, It has 
gone so far that glass-cxtrusion of steel 
today is a vastly broader technique 
than it was when it first got here. 

The five U.S. producers that bought 
the Ugine-Sejournet concept have been 
busy improving it ever since. They've 
adopted new die stecls and new tech 
niques of die-sinking. They've refined 
the composition of the lubricating 
glass They pioneered new methods 


CUT-OFF SAW cuts a finished extrusion 
loose from steel blob that’s left after a 
billet is forced through the dic. 


DIES such as these can form steel into 
almost any shape. They are much cheaper 
than rolls, and are easier to change. 
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of billet-heating, improved billet-prep- 
aration, condensed the cycle. After 
three money-losing years, they concede 
rather widely today that hot extrusion 
is still far from a money-maker. Some 
management men aren't sure they'd 
buy the process again, knowing whet 
they've learned. Some wouldn't hesi- 
tate a bit. 

But among all five U.S, producers, 
the closer you get to the presses, the 
more enthusiasm you find. Invariably, 
the operating men believe in the -proc- 
ess, figure they have it just about made, 
insist that when they educate the de- 
signers, business will pick up fast. 


ll. Pros and Cons 


Glass-lubricated steel extrusion has 

these very real disadvantages: 

¢ Customers are almost wholly 
unaware that it exists. 

* It's more expensive than con- 
ventional steel-finishing. 

¢ It's not a volume process. 

¢ It's best suited to very high- 
grade expensive steel. 

¢ There are strict limits on the 
size billet a press can handle, which 
limit the size of the product. 

But extrusion’s advantages are more 
numerous, Primarily, they occur in 
these areas: 

* New and improved products, 
* Savings on tool costs. 

* Vastly improved service. 

* Savings for customers. 

Productwise, for example, steel ex- 
trulders using glass can get better 
surfaces than they can from hot rolling, 
forging or casting. 

There are stainless and high-alloy 
grades that can’t be pierced on con- 
ventional mills for seamless tubes, but 
that can be extruded. Interior finish 
of extruded seamless tubes is distinctly 
better than that of conventional scam- 
less. ‘That saves one of the costliest 
operations of all. Some solid sections— 
shapes, the trade calls them—can’t be 
rolled but can be extruded. Extrusion 
looks very promising for the wholly 
new metals—“exotics”’—such as tita- 
nium, molybdenum, uranium, and zir- 
conium, at least some of which can’t 
be formed conventionally. And be 
cause extrusions are made close to their 
final dimensions, with minimum finish- 
machining, they save such scarce, ex- 
pensive alloying clements as nickel, 
columbium, tungsten, and vanadium. 
* Lower Tool There are real 
savings on tool costs, too. An extru- 
sion press will yield a startli broad 
line of products. Merely chang 
cies that cost $20 to 06 


apiece, the same press can uce 
seamless tubes, bars of any Sa asa 


tion, a , zees, tees, channels, wire 
rods, and literally dozens of shapes you 
couldn't roll if you tried. You won't 
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get very high production by compari- 
son with conventional bar mills, pierc- 
ing mills, rod mills, and light structural 
mills. But you can get a quality prod- 
uct at a whale of a saving in capital 
cost, both on the mills and on the 
furnaces that feed them. 

There’s another saving on tool costs. 
Relatively, dies are cheap and have a 
omy short life. Rolls are expensive, 
ast much longer. The customer who 
must have a special rolled section can 
pay as high as $10,000 in roll charges. 
ies are considerably more flexible 
than rolis—you can change them much 
faster and cheaper, design a mew sec- 
tion at far less cost. 
¢ Fast Service—One of steel extrusion’s 
biggest advantages today probably is in 
customer service. That's because the 
extrusion press is a wholly flexible tool. 

It has two fairly remarkable attri- 
butes—the ability to handle very small 
orders and handle them very fast. One 
of the busiest extruders, for example, 
took the dimensions of an intricate 
new shape from a customer over the 
telephone one afternoon last spring. 
The next morning, he received a ; 
of the drawing and an order. “Te 
shipped the material three weeks later. 
That's an extreme case, of course. But 
it happened. 
¢ Customer Saves—And steel extrusion 
saves some customers money. One 
major jet engine maker was buying 
245 lb. of steel to make a turbine case. 
He payed $364 for the metal, scrapped 
213 Ib. of it, had a finished cost of 
$898 per case. Using extrusions, he 
buys 80 Ib. of material for $94, scra 
48 Ib. and finishes the case for $270. 

That same producer studied the 
comparative costs of rolled and ex- 
truded sections in another jet engine 
application. He found both methods 
yielding the same material cost—78¢ 
per Ib. But his die cost for the extru- 
sion was $150, compared with a 
$10,000 roll charge. He could get ex- 
trusions in six weeks, but rolled sections 
took six months. The extruder would 
furnish one ton, but the rolling mill 
demanded a five-ton minimum order. 


lil. It Takes Selling 


If you think the economics of hot 
extrusion are complicated—and they 
are—you need only look at the sales 
problems. 

Steel extrusion came to this country 
primarily as a new tool for smaller-size 
stainless seamless tubes. But the op- 
erating men have increased capacity so 
greatly that the real sales development 
pressure for the past year has been else- 
where. The seamless stainless tube 
business in this country wouldn't keep 
one press operating three shifts. 

So the trade has switched its atten- 
tion to shapes. Four of the five pro- 


ducers are trying hard to sell them— 
for both rollable and non-rollable ap- 
plications. The fifth producer isn't 
yet committed. 

The biggest new market for shapes 
was found in the jet engine business. 
It’s a stainless or high-alloy market ex 
clusively. And it’s highly develop- 
mental. ‘This is the kind of market 
the steel extruders were jooking for. 

To the extent that extruders com- 
pete against rollable sections, they 
generally face a non-compensatory ceil- 
ing on their prices—for rolling is still 


cheaper than extrusicn. 

, Meeting the Competition—Allegheny 
Ludlum took a hard look at that un- 
inviting prospect and decided to com- 

e, even if it meant substantially a 
feet teoier operation. The company 
figured that it could gain the operating 
knowhow and the market development 
that a sound shape business would re- 
quire—and develop some stecl-melting 
business it might not otherwise get— 
by pricing its extrusions competitively 
with rolled sections. 

But to build toward profitable shape 
extrusion, it looked toward two things: 

¢ Better finishes would let it sell 
rollable shapes that need no finish- 
machining. You could sell these at a 
premium price and still save the cus- 
tomer money. 

¢ Concentration on 
shapes. 

Its major efforts along this line have 
been in tool steels and airframe com- 
ponents. All this, plus continuing at- 
tention to costs, got Allegheny Ludlum 
extrusion into the black—if only barely 
—last spring. - 
¢ Different Approach—Jones & Laugh- 
lin, which melts carbon and low-alloy 
steels, couldn't compete for jet engine 
business. And it doesn’t extrude tubes 
at all. So the company had to find a 
wholly different market approach. 

This came through using extrusion 
as a feeder for its well-established cold- 
finishing department. The cold-finish- 
ing process yields products that com- 
mand better-than-average prices because 
cold-finishing gives very good surfaces, 
very good physical qualitics and ex- 
cellent toierances. 

Other extruders stroke their beards 
and mutter about Jones & Laughlin’s 
approach. They think extrusion is 
iust too expensive for low-price metals. 
But J&L aa it has the best part 
of the ame~end it has no com- 
petition. 

What all the extruders really are 
awaiting, of course, is for one of the 
exotic metals really to become widely 
used. When one of them does, they 
figure they can’t miss. For when a 
metal sells at $5 to $10 per Ib., you 
can’t afford to machine away even a 
splinter of it-—and extrusion saves no 
end of machining. eo 


non-rollable 
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*This was it in 1928 
the Ford Model “A 


when 
this car* 
was No. 1 


.. thig Crane handled its first load ! 


Twenty-seven years of constant use ... and still going strong! 

Keokuk Electro-Metals Co., Keokuk, Iowa, purchased their 

Whiting Overhead Traveling Crane back in 1928, and it’s been 

working every shift since. It has a remarkable record of low main- 

tenance and trouble-free operation. Just recently, Keokuk decided 

to install a new trolley assembly, the first major replacement cu 
Write Today... this crane in all these years. 


.. . for Whiting Crane 
Bulletin No. 80, containing | A Whiting Crane service record such as this is not at all unusual. 


the 14 outstanding : The benefits of Whiting design and engineering add up to long life, 

Whiting Crane features!  g- low maintenance, engineered-to-your-job cranes. Whiting has been 
building them for all industry for over 50 years and they incor- 
porate every important crane development. You get more for your 
money with a Whiting Crane! Get complete information now on 
the type of crane your operation requires. 





WHITING CORPORATION 


15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, illinois 


Manufacturers of Trambeam Handling Systems e Trackmobile e 
Foundry, Railroad and Chemical Processing equipment 





Key to glassmakers’ planned assault on food 
packaging market is this machine, which makes 
lighter, stronger glass jars at double present rate. 


It's one new process that’s... 


Breaking Throug 
Glass's Barriers 


When the 
tun 
added a drop of blood to the mixture 
because they thought it would give the 


pyramid-building Egyp 
made glass 3,000 years ago, they 


glass a raft of hne new properties 
When the glass manufacturers of the 
U.S. were at their work just 30-odd 
years ago they had some odd 
theories. Some would drop a gold coin, 
ithers a peeled potato, into the molten 
mixture. They thought they might get 
new and unusual kind of glass 
Through all the intervening years few 
people ever bothered to find out much 
bout glass by scientific investigation 
Plant superintendents at glass factories 
jcalously guarded their own private for 
had little use for the research 


too, 


ht il is 
mah 

* Assault on Market—It seemed a rea 
sonable enough attitude at the time 
\fter all, no new products were threat 
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ening the preeminence of glass when 
it came to making bottles and contain 
ers. What came next looks, from the 
position of hindsight, quite inevitable 

First was the can container. It got 
its big boost in the 1930s from the de 
velopment of beer cans. And it ripped 
away a large piece of the glass container 
and packaging market 

Next came paper and fiber containers. 
They cut deep into the dairy products 
packaging field 

Most recently there were plastic con- 
tainers. They've taken another solid 
chunk out of glass’s market 
¢ Still a Moneymaker—Despite the 
gloomy predictions of the prophets who 
got to work at the time of each of these 
encroachments on the glass container 
industry's field, the business has pros 
pered. Each year, more products were 
packaged and glass got some share of 


these. Through the last 50 years the 
business has grown around 5% a year. 
Last year, the industry turned out a 
record 124.6-million gross bottles and 
jars. This year it’s estimated that pro 
duction will hit 133-million gross. 

Still, research and development con 
tinued to drag along slowly. But this 
week, the world’s biggest maker of glass 
containers, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
served notice that from here on in, it 
is taking to aggression instead of de 
fense. It opened the doors of a spank 
ing new $7-million technical center at 
Toledo, Ohio 
¢ New Punches—!nside the research 
and development center, Owens-Illinois 

ut on display some of its brightest 
Sate for the future. Chief among 
them were 

¢ A new process for turning out 
glass containers 20% lighter—and 10% 
stronger—than conventional ones. 

¢ A machine that handles this 
process and at the same time produces 
containers at twice the rate achieved 
by any similar machine of the same size 

¢ A glass solder designed to speed 
and cut the cost of a tedious and ex 
pensive operation now necessary when 
making and repairing color TV picture 
tubes 

Owens-Illinois has spent 12 years de 
veloping the lightweight, high-speed, 
container-making process. It’s backing 
the new process and the new machine 
heavily—and putting them to work on 
commercial production soon—because 
it believes they give the best means yet 
for fulfilling the true role of the glass 
container—“‘efficiently enclosing vol 
ume,” 
¢ For Grocery Shelves—It's aiming the 
new containers at the field where it 
guesses it will be able to make impres 
sive headway against competition, the 
food packaging field that’s currently 
held largely by can containers. The 
first of the new containers will be wide 
mouth jars, the type most favored by 
food packers 

Owens-Illinois looks now on its con 
ventional containers as inefhic rent preces 
of work They're much too 
heavy. For years, glassmakers have put 
the maximum amount of glass into con 
tainers at the points of greatest vulner 
abilitv—where highest stresses occur 
when containers are bumped or put 
under pressure. By conventional proc 
esses they have not been able to control 
distribution of glass in the mold. So, 
to give extra strength to the vulnerable 
spots, they've had to put more glass 
than necessary in other portions of con 
tainers. The extra Saocand extra 


The reason 





TO BEAT some of color television's in- 
tricacies, there’s new glass solder that allows 
rapid welding, «copening of tubes. 
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Customers like the spe , 
cial “lift” in a clean, cool 
drink of water. And for 
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weight—has helped cost the glass mak- 
ers large parts of their market, food 
saeryy naturally don’t want to pay 
reight charges on bottles that are 
heavier than necessary. 

* Long-Term Work—Through the last 
12 years, Owens-Illinois has been de- 
veloping the new process that enables 
it to put the material of a glass con- 
tainer only where it’s needed. It started 
with an experimental model of a ma- 
chine that could handle the process by 
enabling engineers to keep closer con- 
trol over the temperature of glass in 
the mold. After two years’ testing it 
built a pilot machine. Through almost 
a year working with this pilot machine, 
Owens-Illinois engineers were stumped 
by a defect in every glass container they 
made. Every jar had a bulge halfway 
down the side. The experts were just 
about ready to admit defeat when a 
machine operator found that a bolt was 
blocking an air channel in the bottom 
of the machine. 

Since then the machine has worked 
smoothly, though the company’s claim 
te make jars 20% lighter than before 
is based upon average results. Some- 
times the jars are less than 20% lighter; 
sometimes they're more than 20% 
lighter, too (picture below) 

Now Owens-Illinois is building six 
machines for commercial production. 
Each will have six operating heads and 
will be capable of turning out 1,000 
gross glass jars in 24 hours. 

The company makes no predictions 
about the impact of its new jars, but 
it’s plain that it will push hard to win 
a slice of the food packaging field. It’s 
looking at other fields, too. Owens- 
Ilinois Pres. Carl R. Megowen says it 
is now designing machines to turn out 
lightweight, stronger, narrow-neck con- 
tainers. These will be aimed at the 
beer, milk, and soft-drink fields 
¢ For TV~The company’s new glass 
solder is getting close to production, 
too, It’s designed especially for use on 
color television picture tubes. Owens- 
Illinois began looking for this new idea 
when it found that color TV picture 
tubes must be separabie at or near their 
largest diameter, so that the working 
parts can be installed, and removed for 
repair, without destroying the tube. 
Right now, the two parts of the tube 
are joined with a metal connector. 

Owens-Illinois, which made about 
j4nillion TV picture tubes last year, 
figures its glass solder makes the job 
much casier, and should cut the cost 
of the tubes to the set maker by as 
much as 50%. The glass solder will 
seal the two parts of the tube together 
at a temperature of 850F. And for re- 
pairs, the weld can be reopened. 

* Hedged Claim—More Owens-Illinois 
ideas are being prepared for the future 
in the company’s new technical center. 
One of these is a glass tempering proc- 


ess, which, the company engincers 
claim, makes glass jars at least twice as 
strong as they are at present. 

Just now this process is being 
handled only by a pilot model machine. 
Enginecrs showing off this process gave 
a demonstration at the center this week 
when they dropped three glass jars on 
the floor. Two jars bounced like rubber 
balls. The third one shattered. “This,” 
said the engineers, “is why we're not 
using the machine in commercial pro- 
duction yet.” 
¢ Spot for Dreams—The center where 
all this work is going on is, naturally 
enough, a gleaming glass-walled struc- 
ture. Its floor space totals 200,000 sq. 
ft. Inside are 50 laboratories and draft- 
ing rooms, and 70,000 sq. ft. set aside 
for pilot plant operations. Some 500 
glass researchers and scientists occupy 
the place. They've been gathered there 
from the company’s former five widely 
scattered research centers. In the large 
pilot plant, two 25-ton glass furnaces 
run 24 hours a day 

In their new home, O-I's scientists 
occasionally take time out from develop 
ing ideas for quick production, and be- 
gin dreaming about the future. The 
company's Oscar Burch sees few limits 
in this far future 

He points out that ordinary com 
mercial glass usually fails under a ten- 
sion load of around 10,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. But glass fibers, under controlled 
conditions in laboratory tests, have at- 
tained a teasile strength of about 900, 
000 Ib. per sq. in.—roughly twice that 
reported for the strongest steel wires, 
Burch says the company’s main aim is 
to put more strength into commercial 
glass. “Then,” he says, “there'll be a 
whole new world of products.” 


WITH SCALES at zero, Owens-Illinois 
compares lightweight (right) jars with con- 
ventional ones. Weight differences: 33%. 
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ing facilities of the Newport News Ship 
building and Dry Dock Company. And 
many highly specialized Sperry skills 


were combined to make this develop 


Stabilizer Cuts Ship’s Roll Up to 90% ment possible, The sensitive controls, for 
, example, result from Sperry's vast expe 
THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY s To understand how the Sperry Gyro- __ rience in designing gyroscopic and elec- 
: fin* Ship Stabilizer is able to tame moun tronic systems — the enormous power 
Now I'd like to take a cruise more than ‘#!m0us seas and eliminate up to 90% from Sperry’s knowledge of hydraulic 
ever!” of the former roll, take another look at and servo systems. 
the illustrations above. The hydrofoil- 
type fins are constantly positioned to 
exert anti-roll forces of precision mag 
nitude and timing. Controlled by sensing 


; devices that anticipate each roll of the 
to shipowners and shipping men the ship, one fin literally “pushes down” 
announcement meant more than passen while the other “lifts up”—and even the 
ger comfort alone. It offered substantial biggest wave is subdued! + 
savings — by reducing damage to ships 
and cargoes, by improving course and  s In bringing this development to the 
speed in heavy weather thus saving fuel maritime trade, Sperry engaged the 
and time between ports. hydrodynamic experience and shipbuild- DIVISION Of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


s These combined skills have also been 
responsible for many of our nation's 
most effective weapons of defense and 
for the most advanced instrumentation 
for ships of the sky and of the sea. *.. 


« That, probably, was the reaction of 
most people when radio, television and 
the nation’s press announced recently an 
effective way of taming rough seas. But 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





Gives Graphic Picture — Saves Time, Soves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to ~~~ ~— Type or Write on 


Cards, Snap in Groo 

' Ideal for Production, Troftic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Soles, Etc. 

Y Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 60,000 in Use 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. 
FREE Without +l 
Write for Your Copy Today 
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Aluminum Takes On New Job 


Rising copper prices force cable and wire manu- 


facturers-to switch to the cheaper metal. 


Electrical industry 


also is experimenting with aluminum. 


Another copper stronghold began to 
topple last week, Western Electric Co., 

ig user of copper, revealed that ris- 
ing copper prices and repeated shortages 
were pushing it closer to aluminum. 

Western Electric said that it is mov- 
ing ahead with an enginecring oe 
ment program that will lead to the su 
stitution of aluminum for copper in its 
telephone cable. The company fur- 
nishes cable and wire to the Bell Tele- 
phone companies. 

* Forced to Switch—There is no doubt 
that Western Electric would prefer to 
stay with copper. Aluminum’s ability 
to conduct—or to carry electrical energy 
—is only about 62% of that of co 
Also, copper is easier to work with. It 
is stronger and harder than aluminum; 
when you want to splice it, you heat 
and dab on solder. With alurninum, 
you have to weld the pieces together. 

However, few users of copper wire 

feel that they can afford to stay with 
the metal, despite its advantages. Since 
1946, copper’s price has more than 
tripled. Aluminum has become more 
costly, too, but its price has increased 
by only 63% since 1946. 
+ Utilities, Too—Most power companies 
already have begun to use aluminum 
throughout their networks. In terms 
of tons of wire, this is a bigger market 
than is communications. ioeer com- 
panies in the U.S. are likely to purchase 
500-million Ib. 
year. Western Electric will produce 
116-million to 120-million Ib. 

The power companies began to 
switch : aluminum years ago. Alumi- 
num's - opportunity came during 
World War II, when copper was ex- 
tremely tight. By 1950, the power com- 
very were buying about 150-million 
b. of aluminum wire and cable a year. 
They were still using twice that much 
copper. But a pound of aluminum will 
go about twice as far as a pound of 
copper. So, on the basis of feet of wire 
used by the power companies, the two 
metals were running neck and neck five 
years ago. But copper was cheaper in 
1950 then it is today. Its average 
monthly price then was 21.54¢ a Ib. 
Aluminum cost 17.7¢ a Ib. Since then, 
copper’s price has doubled, while alumi- 
num has moved to’ 22.5¢, an increase 
of only about 27%. With the jump in 
copper’s price, the trend away from the 
metal has become even more pro- 
nounced. 

* Problems—in any application, alumi- 
num presents problems. For instance, 


of wire and cable this. 


say a power company wants to use 
aluminum wire to carry electricity from 
the street to the house. Ordinarily, it 
would use a No. 8 copper wire here. 
With aluminum, it has to go to a big- 
get wire—No. 6—which is about one- 
third again as thick as No. 8 copper. 
Also, the company has to make some 
changes at the junction points—whcre 
the wire hooks into the main line. It 
cannot join an aluminum wire to a 
copper terminal, because this causes 
corrosion. The main line terminals 
have to be aluminum, too. 

Some utilities can use scarcely any 
aluminum, because their lines must 
travel through underground ducts that 
are already packed tight with copper 
cable. if Bevel cable were fed 
through those ducts, the ducts would 
have to be made bigger. 

This is the problem that faces power 
companies in big cities, where the 
cables run underground. Consotidated 
Edison Co. of New York. is a good 
example. But even Con Edison is re- 
ported to be studying the possibilities 
of aluminum. 

In open country, of course, the prob- 
lems are minor. Indeed, aluminum 
looks attractive to the power company 
that spreads itself over thousands of 
square miics. Its aluminum transmis- 
sion lines have to be thicker, but they 
are lighter than copper would be. 
¢ Buildings and Motors—Cable manu- 
facturers don’t expect aluminum to 
move so fast in the home building field 
as it has in utilities—nor so fast as it 
is expected to move in communications 
as a result of the Western Electric pro 
gram. The reason is that the small elec 
trical contractors will insist upon copper 
as long as they can, because it is much 
easier to work with. 

The electrical manufacturers have 
experimented with aluminum for 
motor windings for several years. So 
far, little has come of this, though one 
manufacturer is expected to announce 
next week that it has developed a motor 
with aluminum windings that works 
The ony catch: The motor is bigger 
and more costly than its copper counter 
part would be. 

Revnolds Metals Co. 
that someday may make aluminum 
more attractive to motors. Last week, 
Reynolds said that it had developed an 
aluminum oxide that can replace con 
ventional insulating materials in many 
kinds of electrical equipment (BW 
Aug.24’55,p79). 


has an idea 
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ERMA, a buxom 25-ton electronic bookkeeper containing 17,000 vacuum tubes, is . . 


Cutting Bank's Paperwork 


\ mental giant named ERMA made 
many a banker ogle last week. ERMA 
is an electronic bookkeeper, a bit bux- 
om—25 tons—but vety efficient. She 
can handle the bookkeeping details of 
is many as 50,000 accounts every day 

l'eamed up with nine clerks, ERMA 
can do everything that now has to be 
done by 50 people using conventional 
bookkeeping equipment. The Bank of 
America calculates, with pad and pen 
cil, that ERMA will trim 320 man 
hours daily from a bank’s routine. 

Bank of America will put ERMA 
to work next March, to handle the 
bookkeeping chore for its four branches 
in San Jose, Calif. Later, the bank 

cts to have 36 more ERMAs fox 
other West Coast branches. 

S. Clark Beise, president of the bank, 
says “ERMA is the biggest advance 
ia bank-account bookkeeping in the 
history of banking.” He adds that it 
will cut by 80% the time required to 
take care of checking accounts. 
¢ The Beginning—ERMA goes back to 
1950, when Bank of America started 
to look around for a way to speed up 
the handling of returned travelers 
checks. The bank took its problem 
to the leading manufacturers of com- 
puting equipment. Each turned it 
down. 
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But Stanford Research Institute, 
Menlo Park, Calif., found that it 
could develop a device to take on the 
much bigger job of handling checking 
accounts 
¢ Mechanics—The bank supplies per 
sonalized checks and deposit slips to 
all customers. On each is the cus- 
tomer’s name and address, plus his ac 
count number, This is printed on the 
face of the check or deposit slip; on the 
reverse side, the same information is 
printed in a magnetic ink, invented 
for this purpose by Stanford Research. 
(The ink contains particles of iron 
oxide.) 

This is how the 
check that comes into the bank for 
deposit; The amount is punched into 
the keys shown at her right. Then 
the check is dropped into the slot (pic- 
ture). She presses a button to indi- 
cate a debit against the account, then 
a second button to activate ERMA. 
A scanner in the slot picks off the 
magnetized numbers; this, together 
with the amount—which was fed in by 
the clerk—is fed to a storage dram 
The transaction is canal in one 
tenth of a second. As a safeguard, 
ERMA won't work if the account is 
overdrawn, or if payment on that 
check has been stopped. sno 


clerk handles a 





Quality and Dependability 
are Permanent features with 


RAYNOR WOOD SECTIONAL 
OVERHEAD DOORS 


Time lost and inconvenience § realized 
through inefficiency of overhead doors, means 
profits down the drain. Safeguard 
such with quality constructed 


Wood Sectional Overhead Doors 


against 


loss Raynor 


When you install 
with 


Raynor doors, 
co-ordinated three-way stress 
construction, plated hardware and the Raynor 
Graduated Seal to give you the ultimate in 
overhead door satisfaction, 


beauty 
combines 


Check 
direct for the name of your nearest Raynor 


your telephone divectory or write 


representative, 


AYNOR 


MANUFACTURING CO, + DIXON, HLL" 


SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY 
TO HELP YOU TOMORROW! 


raeleal eA ®) 


i} EXPOSITION OF 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


SEE and COMPARE the newest chemical 
processing methods first-hand... LEARN how 
new materials, supplies and equipment mean 
higher production, reduced costs. This great 
Exposition features over 500 fact-filled ex- 
hibite by leading manufacturers, Plan your 
visit now—bring your associates, and learn 
how this concentration of technical know-how 
ean benefit you. Write for advance registra- 
tion and hotel accommodations forms, 


Management. International Exposition Compeony 
@ 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N, ¥. 
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Let’s understand 


. .. first step to 
LOOKING, FEELING better! 


It's no use kidding yourself you're 
“plump” or “heavy” .. . if you're 
just plain fat. In fact, it’s danger- 
ous. For fat can tire your heart, 
double your chin, kill you! 

The answer is not pills or snake 
oil. Neither is it freak, unbalanced 
“dieting” that weakens you while 
you starve. Why strain your will- 
power, your whole system... if 
all your fat is coming back the 
minute you stop struggling? The 
only way out is... . get rid of fat 
for keeps! 

Your doctor can tell ydu the 
right way, the safe way to reach 
your correct weight and stay 
there. He'll tell you that the way 
to watch your weight is to watch 
your NUTRITION, 

Anyone can starve himself. It 
takes intelligence to eat . . . and 
eat wisely! 

That's what Better Homes & 
Gardens DIET BOOK tells you, 
in terms of nutrition. Simply, not 
solemnly, written. Plenty of pic- 


Betterllomes | 


DIET 
BOOK 
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tures, diagrams, tables. Menus 
that don’t turn the household up- 
side down. Sensible nutrition gives 
you the food balance you need .. . 
supplies adequate calories, pro- 
tects you with vitamins, satisfies 
your appetite. Eating is more 
pleasure than ever... and you 
lose or gain weight as required. 
When your friends say, “My, 
you're looking so much better”, 
don't say, “I’m dieting” .. . say 
“I'm enjoying better nutrition’! 
Wherever books are sold, $2.50 
with money-back guarantee. To 
order postpaid, remit to Better 
Homes & Gardens, 306 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 





NEW PRODUCTS 


More Powerful Battery 


The battery in the picture is said to 
pack 30% more pews and life than 
any that its manufacturer, Burgess Bat 
tery Co., has ever produced. This is 
possible because the battery wastes less 
space with insulation. Fach of those 
tiny cells—like the one that the pencil 
points to—is wrapped in a pliofilm plas 
tic envelope, which takes up less space 
than previous insulators, leaves more 
ong for the electricity-producing mix 
that it contains 

Burgess puts together 13 of those 
cells, wraps them in a transparent plas 
tic, and has a 224-v. battery for pocket 
radios, hearing aids, and other small 
electronic devices 
¢ Source: Burgess Battery Co., Free- 
port, Il 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A combination kitchen mixer, blender, 
and knife sharpener was introduced 
last week by Nutone, Inc., Madison 
& Red Bank, Cincinnati. All work 
from the same motor. 

o 
An audio-visual learning device, called 
the Language Master, was introduced 
last week by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
The company claims that it will make 
a substantial contribution in such areas 
as speech correction, education of hard- 
of-hearing preschool children, teaching 
English as a foreign language. 

* 


The newest prefab: Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, said last week that it will 
uce all-steel, prefabricated heliports. 
company says it is now negotiating 
for installations in several cities. 
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THE PRINTED WORD iS A 
BUSINESSMAN’S BEST FRIEND 


This is no dogshow . . . these kids are in business. 
The more dogs they scrub, the more money they 
make. Industrial companies too, are in business to 
make profits. But you can’t make profits without 
sales or sales without markets... and markets must 
be built. 

Markets are people. And a company’s markets can 
only be developed by getting sales messages into the 
minds of prospects. And, whether it’s a single sign 
to attract local customers, or a national advertising 
campaign, the printed word is a businessman’s best 
friend. 

Progressive, profit-minded management includes 
Business Publication Advertising in their market de- 
velopment plans. Used consistently, such advertising 
is a fast, economical means of building product 
recognition; of breaking down buying resistance; of 
expanding and developing new markets. 


Business Publication Advertising also cuts the time 
factor in selling . . . and dollars saved on selling con- 
tribute to the profit picture. 


THAT'S WHY WE suUGGEsT: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, you will 
want to encourage the company’s management 
in the use of adequate Business Publication Ad- 
vertising. 


The McGraw-Hill Department of Eco- 
nomics’ eighth annual survey of busi- 
ness plans reveals interesting data on 
industry's planned capital expendi- 
tures for the next four years. The 
complete findings are available in a 
12-page booklet titled, ‘Business’ 
Plans for New Plants and Equipment 
1955-58." We'll gladly mail you a 
copy. 


NMcGRAW-HIL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. INCORPORATED 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. @ 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 








HISTORY-MAKING STRIDE toward a world of abundant power will be 
made when Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, in central eastern 


I A A RTI 


Pennsylvania, builds the first privately-financed electric generating 
station with an atomic seactor of the homogeneous type. It will be a full- 


LIQUID ATOMIC FUEL TO BE 


Westinghouse will build world’s 
first full-scale “homogeneous”’ 


nuclear reactor for 
Pennsylvania Power & Light’s 
new 150,000-kw power station 


The greatest promise for peacetime use of atomic 
energy is in the generation of electric power, and 
Westinghouse is exploring this field in many directions. 
It is already building the pressurized water reactor fer 


the first full-scale peacetime atomic power plant in 
the United States .. . for the AEC, to be operated by 
the Duquesne Light Company at Shippingport, Pa. 
Now, Westinghouse and the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Company are embarked on the developmeni of 
a completely different kind of atomic reactor. It is 
planned for service in 1962; on the basis that such a 
plant will be commercially competitive with generat- 
ing stations using conventional fuel. 

It will be a reactor of the homogeneous type, which 
means that a solution of uranium salts circulates 
through the reactor where heat is generated. The heat 
is converted to steam which drives a turbine. And this 
new reactor actually keeps on making as much atomic 
fuel as it needs to operate! Many authorities, including 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Power, 
expect such reactors to produce atomic electricity that 














scale station using, for the first time, nuclear fuel in a liquid form. 
Pictured at PP&L's Hosensack Substation are Charles E. Ockes (left), 


is commercially competitive with power from con- 
ventional fuels. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Company, which 
serves over a half-million customers spread over 
10,000 square miles of central eastern Pennsylvania, 
will own and operate the atomic generating station. 
Westinghouse will act as co-developer in the design 
and manufacture of the pioneering homogeneous 
reactor and the electric generating equipment. It is a 
significant addition to the growing list of Westinghouse 
firsts in atomic power. 


WESTINGHOUSE .. . FIRST IN ATOMIC POWER 


FIRST atomic reactor for full-scale peacetime electric 
power plant in the U. S. at Shippingport, Pa. 


FIRST industry-owned reactor to test and develop ma- 





president of the utility, and Gwilym A. Price, president of Westinghouse, 
who hove signed agreements for the plant's development. 


OWER PLANT 


terials and fuels for atomic plants ... to be built by 
Westinghouse at Blairsville, Pa. Announced April, 1955. 


FIRST atomic engine to drive submarine; U.S.S. Nautilus 


went to sea January 17, 1955. Westinghouse now working 
on atomic engines for two additional submarines. 


FIRST contract to develop atomic engine for large 
surface ship. .. awarded to Westinghouse, October 15, 1954. 


FIRST privateiy-financed factory exclusively for atomic 
equipment at Cheswick, Pa. In operation December, 1953. 


FIRST substantial quantities of useful atomic power 
produced at the National Reactor Testing Station,Idaho, 
May 31, 1953. Reactor built by Westinghouse for AEC. 


you can 6e SURE... 16 its 


Westi nghouse 





In Washington 


Antibiotics, Pesticides in Milk 
Eyed by Federal Agency 


The Food & Drug Administration is taking a look at the anti- 
biotics and pesticides that find their way into milk. 

One worry is that insecticides may have a cumulative bad effect 
on infants and invalids. Most consumers can tolerate residue of 
a few parts in a million on raw fruits and vegetables. But scien- 
tists feel that milk is different, because it is a dietary staple for 
babies and sick people. 

Antibiotics present a different problem. They find their way 
into milk because farmers are increasingly using antibiotic feed 
supplements, It is feared that residues in the milk will have the 
cumulative effect of hastening allergic outcroppings in sensitive 
persons, thus making it dangerous if not impossible to treat them 
with antibiotics when they are ill. 

FDA, approaching the job as one of fact-finding, has told its 
field offices to collect 1,600 milk samples from grocery stores for 
W LABORATORIES testing. 

H, Mew York 11, M. ¥. . ee 


More GSA Contracts 
Going to Small Business 





The government keeps cutting in small business for more fed- 
eral contracts. 

General Services Administration has just set aside three con- 
tracts for bids by small business—companies with 500 or fewer 

yees. The contracts cover $90,300 of duplicating paper, 
$184305 of memorandum pad and record books, $75,800 of 
memorandum pads. 

As a central purchasing agency, GSA buys mostly shelf items. 
Right now, it figures that small business gets about 60% of its 
gross contracts, and it’s out to raise this share by an unspecified 
percentage. So in the future, still more contracts will be reserved 
for the little fellows 





That Hated Color Fades 


From Income Tax Packets 


There won't be any red or yellow stripes on the federal income 
tax packet that will soon be popped into your mailbox 

Cowed by roars of rage both in and out of Congress last year, 
the Internal Revenue Service is going back to plain black and 
white, Last year, a yellow stripe on the outside of the folder told 
the curious that you had a non-business income of $10,000 or less; 
a red stripe meant $10,000 or more. 

Swarms of citizens wailed that their fiscal secrets were being 
bared to nosy neighbors, and many Democratic congressmen took 
up the cry. IRS went on the defensive, but it couldn’t make a 
(411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. mh until now. 

Five St es Actually, the fading of the colored stripes will be less interesting 

to the taxpayer than a couple of new 1955 shortcuts 


OFTICKA = GOAST TO COAST ; * He can round off all figures to the nearest dollar. Thus, an 
ed $8,750.19 income can be listed as $8,750: a tax of $1,575.19 can be 
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Trucking 
Lightweight, easy te 
handle, easy to repair on 
the road. . Coated 
Superlite pays for iteelf 
in the savings it makes, 


Athletic Fields 


oe gins 
tien . af 0 ours against 
water, mildew and rot. 


Agriculture 
Superiite in two weights 
. for silo, haystack and 
forage covers, water tark 
liners, produce canopies, 
equipment! 


Marine Uses 


Boat and hatch covers, 
spray shields, sail bags. 

. Coated Superlite has 
scores of uses for the 
marine indumry! 


Everything of value that’s exposed to weather... deserves protective covers of 


COATED SUPERLITE NYLON 


Tough, lightweight, long-wearing tarpaulins... proof against water, rot, mildew! 


Trucks, athletic fields, swimming pools, crops and farm COUNT THESE ADVANTAGES 


equipment . . . yachts, lifeboats, small craft of every - Coated Superlite gives double the wear of old-time covers 

. Three times the tear resistance 

. One-third to one-half the weight 

deserve the assured protection of Coated Superlite . Permanently waterproof . . . not just water repellent 

. Resists deterioration from mildew, bacterial action 

. Easy to repair... with repair kit... as an inner tube 

can protect more lastingly and safely ...with these . Easy to hendie in all extremes of temperature ... does not 
‘ : “ . stiffen in cold weat 

lightweight, waterproof protective tarpaulins. , Baw to cham: ,. caneaettey widens ol acide 

Service tests in many fields prove their economy. . Reduces operating costs ... saves time, labor, replacements 


kind — all things outdoors that require covers — 


Nylon. Whatever you now cover in any manner, you 


Geared to the needs of Industry —--------+ 


N Industrial Seles Division, Amerotron Corporation 
SUPERLITE | = ei-scccem 


G : f rated book explain 
SUPERLITE I1—2% oz. Nylon + SUPERLITE V—S ox. Nylon ne Oe nase Lae a ater one 
of coated SUPERLITE Nylon Fabric. 
AMEROTRON CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL SALES DIVISION « A TEXTRON AMERICAN COMPANY 


Name 





Only coaters of blished rep i whe meet the most rigid quaiity-control 
processing specifications, sell ‘Supertite coated products. Look for these scale 


ACMETEX NYLO-TARP TUFF-TARP 


@ @ Sell 


me Backing Corporation Haarts-Mason, Inc. The H. M. Sawyer & Son Co, 
St tonte Mo. & Stamlerd, Conn. Watertown, Mass. Watestown, Mass. 





Firm Name 











*Registration pending 
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VALVES: 


Leakage Is Expensive 


The Main Purpose of a valve is to 
cut off flow. When a valve leaks, it 
costs somebody money. Money in 
terms of material wasted, 
ruined and hazardous conden, in 
addition to the cost of parts and labor 
to fix or r the valve. 

Most Valves Leak because they de- 
pend upon uncertain metal-to-metal 
contact for a seal. Obviously, two 
pieces of metal cannot be forced to- 
gether repeatedly (often in abrasive 
or corrosive line material ) and retain 
perfect contact. Seats soon score and 
the valve will not shut off positively. 


perfectly, more dependably 

Plant and Process En . how- 
ever, have found one valve that is far 
superior to ordinary valves for posi- 
tive shut-off . . . the Rockwell-Nord- 
strom lubricated plug valve. This 
valve utilizes a thin, tough film of 
pressurized lubricant between the 
»lug and the valve body to form a 
eolewvell seal, Since there is no 
metal-to-metal contact and the lubri- 
cant pressure is continuous, it de- 
vendably holds heaviest fluids or 
lightest gases. And abrasive-corro- 
sive material can't reach the vital 
parts because they are never exposed 
to the line. Lubneation also elim- 
inates metal-to-metal friction for 
longer life, lower maintenance costs. 

Rockwell-Nordstrom Valves cost 
no more to buy (often less ) than ordi- 
nary valves, and actually cost much 
less to use because lubricant protec- 
tion stops trouble before it starts. 
They are available in semi-steel, steel, 
stainless steel and other corrosion 
resisting metals in a complete range 
of sizes and ure ratings. For 
more pecs gy write: Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Dept, 1-K, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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settled for $1,575. But if the liability is $1,575.50, you have to 
pay the 50¢—unless you round off to $1,576. 

*A tax table is provided for couples who “split” their in- 
come. It shows the tax on any given income, thus saving the 
taxpayers the mental strain of halving net income, figuring the 
tax on the half, and then multiplying by two. 


Draft May Skip Fathers, Over-26s 
To Push Down Average Age 


The government is thinking of lowering the average age of 
draftees by deferring fathers and men over 26. Right now the 
average age is 23; the Pentagon would prefer 20. 

Current draft schedules pull in about 23,000 men a month, 
which nowhere near taps the growing pool of young eligibles, now 
at 1,765,000. Draft boards usually call the older men, to catch 
them before their eligibility expires. 


GOP Maps Grassroots Drive 
To Recapture House 


Republicans in Congress have launched an intensive organiza- 
tion drive to recapture control of the House in 1956. 

Even before Pres. Eisenhower was stricken, GOP strategists 
had decided to rely on grassroots organization, rather than on the 
magic of the Eisenhower name as they did in 1952. At that time 
Eisenhower personally carried some 290 Congressional districts, 
while Republican candidates for Congress were able to eke out 
a bare 221, just three more than the minimum for control. 

Rep. Richard M. Simpson of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Committee, plans to concentrate his 
efforts on the 100 marginal districts—those that were won or lost 
by 5% or less of the total vote in 1954. Into these districts he 
will send some 40 young Republican Congressmen, along with his 
own field workers. The object will be to get each district organized 
right down to the last precinct. 


Eisenhower Appointee 
Proves a Thorn to GOP 


Eisenhower oo Joseph Campbell has been giving the 


Administration a hard time with his rulings on spending since he 
became Comptroller General—the watchdog of Congress—a few 
months ago. He has followed his adverse ruling on Dixon- 
Yates with two more critical opimons: 

* Last week he called the attention of Congress to the vast 
increase in subsidies to ship operators: from an initial $3.2-million 
in 1937 to $97-million last year. His query: How far do you 
congressmen want this to go? 

* He started an even bigger fuss by questioning the legality of 
Air Force plans for the hush-hush SAGE—Semi-Automatic Ground 
Environment—program. The Air Force intends to pay Bell Tele- 
phone System $2.4-billion over the next 10 years to build and 
operate the special telephone circuits tying distant radar warning 
stations to continental defenses. Many Democrats leaped on 
Campbell's ruling as a “business giveaway” issue. 
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SECRETARY AND BOSS AGREE— 


the IBM Electric 
does More for you 


than any other 


typewriter! 


She's got to hand it to the Boss... He says the IBM Electric 


the IBM Electric was the best buy has already paid for itself. Because his secretary's 
he ever made! With the lightest touch she work output has increased, he is now able to 
turns out the most beautiful typing ever. handle additional new business without additional 
And she’s doing more work in less time and with secretarial expense... that's why his ofhee 

less energy. That’s because the IBM Electric is going 100% IBM Eleetric! IBM Electrics 
requires 95.4% less energy than her manual. outsell all other electrics combined because 

Every day, more secretaries agree that the IBM they increase efliciency—help reduce oflice 


does more for them than any other typewriter. expense—yet cost no more than other electrics, 


Only IBM makes the EXECUTIVE™® Electric... 


and this =xclusive IBM Executive is the only type 
writer in the world that makes typing look like the 
printing in a fine book. Letters typed on the Executive 
build company prestige make striking first impres 
sons open doors For more information and A 


demonstration, call your nearest IBM office today 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS ...OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


Cape International business Machines Corp 
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Another Mallory Essential 
for Military Electronics 


The Heat Goes On...When Guided Missiles Blast Off 


In searing heat tiny Mallory Tantalum Capacitors 
work dependably to help keep guided missiles 


from running wild in the stratosphere 


_peaseom PERFORMER in bake-oven heat or at 
below-zero temperatures... rugged enough to 


stand brutal shock and vibration... this is the 
Mallory Tantalum Capacitor— precision-built for the 
intricate electronic circuit that holds a guided missile 


on target course, 


Vioneered by Mallory to most demanding military 
specifications, the Tantalum Capacitor provides vital 
dependability in fire control, radar and communi- 
cations equipment as well as in missiles, Often it 
works in company with other Mallory electronic 
components —resistors, controls, vibrators, mercury 
batteries, rectifiers, contacts, 


Name the Nation's growth industries —aviation...elec- 
tronics... air-conditioning... automotive ... television 


. nucleonics ... automatic controls. Think of any of 


these and you think of a field that Mallory serves. 


Mallory service goes beyond the supplying of essential 
components. It includes a source of unusual engi- 
neering experience in three dynamic, closely-related 
fields —electronics, electrochemistry and specialized 
metallurgy. Manufacturers find this experience 
invaluable because it enables Mallory to meet their 
specific needs with products of precision quality, 
properly integrated with other components in the 
end-product or process. 
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The British economy will get another stiff dose of deflationary medi- 
cine this fall—and West Germany's probably its second light dose. 

In both countries, but Britain especially, inflationary pressures still 
are mounting. That’s despite credit restrictions imposed earlier this year. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, R. A. Butler, apparently plans no con- 
crete moves before Parliament reconvenes late this month. But then you 


can expect: 

* A cut in housing subsidies. 

¢ A slowdown in capital spending by nationalized industries, especially 
gas and electricity. 

* A damper on domestic demand for consumer durables, especially 
autos—perhaps through high sales taxes. 


Other possibilities include a cut in next year’s spending. Or a hike in 
the bank rate, now at 442%, to 542% or 6%. 


Butler has no choice but to put the economy into a lower gear—unless 
he wants to make plans for devaluing the pound. 

To understand why, look first at Britain’s limited gold reserves plus 
its deteriorating competitive position in world trade. And then at what 
has happened this summer: 


* Money incomes have been outstripping production, causing further 
price increases. 


* Factory building goes right on expanding. 
¢ Industry’s wage bill for 1956 will be $600-million higher as a result 
of pay raises during the first seven months of 1955. 
* Prices of basic industrial materials rose 2% in August—to the highest 
level in three years. 
* The country’s import bill has been pushed up by rising purchases of 
coal, iron and steel, nonferrous metals. 
—-o— 
Unlike Britain, West Germany doesn’t have to worry about its trade 
balance or its gold reserves. Both are in a healthy state. 


Even so, Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard can’t afford to see the 
German boom get too overheated. Right now he has his eye on such infla- 
tionary signs as these: 

* Prices in the construction industry are 11% above August, 1954. 


* Raw material prices in general have riser 6.6% during the same 
period. 

* As German industry meets heavy wage demands, many a company 
prefers to settle voluntarily for an increase rather than be struck at a time 
when business is so good. 


Erhard figures the most he will have to do is turn on the sprinkler 
system again. He has no idea of calling out the fire department as Chan- 
cellor Butler may be forced to do. 


Here are the kind of measures Erbard has in mind: 


* Another turn of the credit screw, including a higher bank rate. 
* A cut in tariffs and quotas to let more imports come in. 
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* A deal with Rome to get an influx of Italian workers into West Ger- 
many. 
—_—e— e 

Business is wary about the new situation in Argentina (page 31). 

Most Argentine hands scoff at the idea that the end ef Peron means the 
start of good busiess. 

But many U.S. businessmen are doing reconnaissance in Buenos Aires. 
Last week electrical equipment, chemical, motion picture, utility executives 
-—among others—hightailed it to BA to “see where we stand.” 


On balance, businessmen are hopeful. The one worry: How nationalist 
and anti-Yankee will the newcomers be? The official Washington view is to 
wish Pres. Lonardi well; it is convinced he wants good relations with the U. S. 

This may be. But the Argentine government’s first order of business— 
calling off Standard Oil Co. of California’s ofl development contract— 
disturbs many U.S. businessmen. 


The ultra-nationalist bent among some of Pres. Lonardi’s followers 
worries Washington. Some cabinet appointees have had fascist sympathies, 
and have talked of anti-U.S. hemisphere blocs. 


There are misgivings about their ability to clean up Argertina’s mud- 
dled economic and political life. 


There are important repercussions in Brazil. The nation elects a presi- 
dent next week, and opponents cf the Kubitschek-Goulart ticket, a leading 
contender, are making much of Goulart’s alleged admiration for Peron. 
Business distrusts Kubitschek’s ties with the late Pres. Vargas’ regime. 


—_—e-— 


Pres Eisenhower's illness (page 27) may slow the process of East-West 
negotiation that started with the sammit meeting. At Geneva this summer 
Eisenhower began to emerge as the key figure in this process. 

Secy. of State Dulles is well able to take care of himself at the upcoming 
meeting of foreign ministers. But, without the President on the job to 
back up the hard decisions, Dulles is less likely to do any final bargaining 
with Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov. 


The outlook for real progress at this conference had already started 
to dim with Chancellor Adenauer’s visit to Moscow (BW—Sep.24’55,p163). 


Until this week, Soviet strategy for Geneva shaped up this way: 

* Stand pat on the division of Germany; propose at the start that both 
East and West Germany send representatives to join the talks. 

* Shift the focus of discussion to (1) the question of a European security 
pact; and (2) expansion of East-West trade. 

Tactics like these won't get anywhere with the Western powers. We 
are not prepared to give any kind of recognition to Moscow’s stooge gov- 
ernment in East Germany—or to negotiate a security pact without Gorman 


A complete stalemate on Germany won’t necessarily reverse the whole 
trend set in motion by the summit meeting. It's doubtful if Moscow wants 
that. Molotov might offer enough concessions on Eisenhower's aerial 
inspection plan to prevent the meeting from being a complete bust. 
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A nose for spreading the news 


How Emery A ‘Texas client of ours publishes a magazine. He had to get copies of 
a special issue to 206 final destinations by a deadline of Wednesday, 
. . anuary 26th. First shipment from the printer arrived at Emery’s 
Air Freight Deliee office on Steeders January 24th is the afternoon. From iiss 
Emery took over. Shipments had to be delivered by Emery to 25 
focal points throughout the nation, and from these points distributed 
to the 206 destinations. Emery’s nationwide team worked so effi- 
ciently that not one inquiry was received from these distributors con- 
cerning their shipments. 
Only Emery can do this kind of nationwide job ... for you too. 


Write or call today for all the facts about Emery “Consolidated Air 
Parcel Service.” 


helps you 


beat deadlines! 





“Air Freight Makes Better Business” 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Other offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States. Emery also serves Alaska and Canada. 





PICKET LINE from building trades local shows that sub-par pay scales aren't limited to the South. In New York City . . . 


Union Tackles Low Wage Front 


Low wages—at or near the old 75¢ 
federal minimum—generally are consid 
ered a Southern problem. In recent 
federal minimum wage hearings, atten 
tion was riveted on the South, where 

1.2% of factory workers will be 
flected by the new $l-an-hour mini 
mum, compared with 8% in the North 
cast (BW Jul 2°55,p78) 

But the pickets (picture), striking for 
what their union calls a “breakthrough 
on the low wage front,” are not in the 
South. The New York City; 
the men are members of the nation’s 
(30,000 building 
trades local, Local 3 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) 

heir activity may be only a preview 
of a new wave of local strikes as unions 
pre for 

* Quick compliance by emplovers 
with the $1 minimum 

¢ Equal raises for above-minimum 
workers, to maintain existing differ 


sccm 1S 


biggest members) 


entials 

¢ Startled—When the Sl law was 
passed, Local 3 undertook a “sweeping 
review of collective bargaining contracts 
covering its lowest paid members.” The 
local knew it had some members at or 
near the 75¢ floor. Most of these 
worked in New York City companies 
making lampshades, light switches, 
lamp sockets, mercury vapor bulbs, and 
clectrical wiring devices. But 
officers and researchers were 


other 
union 


154 Labor 


startled and somewhat chagrined to 
learn that hundreds of members arc 
paid only a few cents above the legal 
minimum. Said an amazed researcher, 
“Here we are in New York City in 
1955 with wages like that. It's unbe 
lievable.”’ 
¢ Factor—Local 3, operating pretty 
much independently within IBEW, is 
a shrewd, tightly controlled outfit. How 
then, por it fail to know that a 
sizable number of its members were 
receiving sub-par wages? Local officials 
recognize several contributing factors 
First, Local 3’s vast membership en 
folds at least two classes of workers 
those who are skilled and highly paid, 
and those who are unskilled and lowly 
paid. The aristocrats are journeymen 
electricians, carning $3.30 an hour. 
From this peak, wages taper off to the 
federal 75¢ minimum. Members earn 
ing higher wages make up an over- 
whelming majority. Therefore, a pro- 
ortionately greater amount of time 
bas been spent on this group's problems. 
Second, an organization of this size 
without “a staff bloated with business 
agents” works with its lines thinly 
spread. To represent its heterogeneous 
membership, Local 3 maintains over 
4,000 separate contracts with employers. 
Many of its business representatives are 
individually responsible for negotiating 
and servicing more than a score of these 
contracts. So they are not always so 
familiar as they would like to be with 


what is going on in cach plant under 
their jurisdiction 

Under the local’s constitution, every 
contract must be approved by the execu 
tive board. But the volume of agree 
ments necessitates a rather cursory 
examination of cach one by this body. 
Instead of controlling contract terms 
at this point, the union depends on 
liaison between the board and the 
business representatives for some de 
gree of uniformity. Since these con 
tracts establish a schedule of wage rates, 
the union has a rough idea of how 
much most of its members earn 
¢ Sub Rosa Scale—But the most im 
portant factor, savs the union, has been 
systematic contract violation by 
employers. This situation has 
almost impossible for the union to 
eliminate. Union researchers claim the 
turnover in low paving New York com 
panies, sometimes as high as 30%, 
makes it difficult for the union to edu- 
cate its members. Without a large 
staff to police contracts, Local 3 must 
rely on its shop committees to report 
violations. But it has discovered cases, 
more than a vear too late, where mem- 
bers in a shop organized for as long 
as 10 vears were told by their employer 
that their wages would be cut because 
the company faced bankruptcy. Agree- 
ing not to tell anyone, these employees 
continued to work 

Until the current wage examination, 
Local 3 was unaware of this sub rosa 


some 
been 
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Moynos pump mustard to the filling line at Pioch- 
man & Harrison, Chicago and Jersey City. The 
Moyno can carry liquids, pastes, solids in sus- 
pension, abrasive-jaden slurries—aimost any- 
thing that will go through pipe—with positive, 
non-pulsating pressure. 


Mustard Mill Changes to MOYNO Pumps to 


Get Positive Displacement, Longer Pump Life 


A Moyno Pump installation at Plochman Features of the MOYNO that may 


& Harrison, makers of the famous Premium 


Brand Mustard, illustrates the outstanding sol ve YOUR pumping pr ohlem 


performance of the Moyno Pump. They 

have been pumping mustard to a filling . ’ 

line with the Moyne for over two years Gentle: no churning ; won't break up 

without a single replacement of parts. They reel tg oe won't aerate liquids. 

are replacing other pumps with Moynos. sss pan tae ta 
The mustard is pumped as a semi-solid. 

In addition, it has both an acid and an er oa ; 

abrasive content which causes other pumps a Reversible . 

to wear out in a few months, Moynos ’ . 

handle a wide variety of products that are pumps with equal efficiency 

not pumpable with other types of pumps. in either direction. 


These include © salad, chow mein, eae . 
i, pe Positive Displacement: 


fruit, acid, alkalis, pastes, abrasive slurries, 
Moynos are available to pull up to a 29” 


paints, tar, cement, plaster, many others Trouble Free: 


The Moyno has a unique rotor and stator self priming; won't cavitate or vapor-lock. vacuum while discharging under pres- 
arrangement which forms sealed progress- Just one moving part—no valves to stick, sure. Big Moynos deliver up to 500 
ing cavities that move the material, provid- no pistons to gum up. Built for tough g-p.m. Pressures to 600 p.s.i. plus are 
ing positive displacement. For this mustard  *¢tvice. Easy to maintain. available. 


handling job parts were made of stainless 
steel to assure trouble-free service and long MM Ag 
pump life. Rotor and stator are available = INC. 


in other alloys, or plastic compositions. 
Note the outstanding features of the (ey SPRINGFIELD, OHIO +« BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


Moyno shown at the right. Perhaps your 


pumping problems can be solved with the a “ Ba 
Moyno. Write us today! Ask for a free ry 

copy of Bulletin 30-BW, It will give you 

complete facts! Fractional and Hoists and = Large and Small —_Propeliair industria! 


integral HP Motors — Cranes Moyno Pumps “Ventilating Equipment 





SOUTHERN SERVICES 


1. Screw Chart 
2. Technical Information on Wood Screws 
3. Catalog 
4. Dealer Wall Chart 
5. Stock List 
6. Package Stock Guide 
1. Weod Screw Catalog 
8. Label Key Chart 
9. How Wood Screws are Made 


[Check aids that cover your needs and mall to Box 1360-W1] 








Weod Screws * Machine Screws * A & 6 Tapping Screws 
Stove Bolts * Dowel Screws * Hanger Bolts 
Roll Thread Carriege Bolts 


SOUTHERN SCREW COMPANY 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Warehouses; Mew York Chicage Les Angeles Oallas 


NOW.. 
for the first time! 


. offered to you 


“MANUAL OF MODERN PLASTIC 
AND LOOSE LEAF BINDING.” 


This handsome, eloborate Manval — colorfully 
GBC plestic bound—hos been months in 
preparation and 1s one of the most expensive 
and idea stimulating books ever offered for 
selected distribution. ilustrates the many ad- 
vantages of the modern GBC Binding System 

. increased efficiencies... sovings in time 
end money ... greater prestige, readership, 
end life for cotelegs, reports end prosente- 
tions. Pages tie flat—turn easily. You and 
your stoff will want to examine this informa- 
tive monvol. 


Supply is limited. 


General Binding Corporation 
O12 W. Belmont Ave, Dept. Ow.s, Chic 4, tH. 
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wage schedule. It realizes that all mem- 
bers have not been educated properly. 
But the Taft-Hartley Law, leaders say, 
must share the blame. Referring to the 
T-H ban on the closed shop, one union 
leader lamented, “In the old days with 
the closed shop the employer hired our 
members whom we screened. Now, 
with only a union shop, we've got to 
accept as a member anybody the em- 
ployer hires.” This official believes the 
union can better educate people it picks 
a le employers choose. 
age Local 3 is setting out 
to raise er wage levels. It is not 
waiting for the federal minimum to 
become effective on Mar. 1, 1956. By 
that date, officers say, “we will have 
established through negotiations, our 
own $1.25 minimum wage.” They feel 
that general economic conditions are 
so favorable that they can ask 25¢ more 
than the legal floor without fear of 
driving companies out of business or 
out of the area. “We're out to do away 
with this $40-a-week nonsense,” is the 
union's rallying cry. 
Also, the union is preaching auto- 
mation or, at least, the introduction 
of new machines to employers. Harry 


Van Arsdale, Jr., Business Manager of 
Local 3, explains that smal! producers 
making, for example, mercury vapor 
light bulbs, compete with giants like 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, and 
Sylvania. Local 3 believes that im- 
proved machines will enable these small 
companies to continue competing on 
price but without paying sub-par wages, 
and employees displaced by new ma- 
chines can be placed in better jobs. 
¢ Searchlight—Local 3 is busily tight- 
ening up its empire, educating its mem- 
bers, determined to correct faulty con- 
ditions it has discovered. Every evening, 
committees from lampshade and wiring 
device shops all over the New York 
City area meet with Van Arsdale and 
lis aides to probe for danger spots. 
The union's study—undertaken in ad- 
vance of a hike in the federal minimum 
wage—could have a far-reaching effect 
on Northern, as well as Southern, em- 
ployers. As the Local 3 drive points 
up, the main spotlight will remain on 
raising wages in the South; but a host 
of baby spots will play on shadowy 
areas all over the country. The Local 
3 program may be the switch that turns 
on the lights. 


UAW Gets Out Its White Collar 


Extension of SUP to office workers it represents points 


toward a drive on Detroit's salaried personnel. 


Big industrial unions—the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) among them— 
see in ge office workers a large and 
generally unorganized pool that can 
be tapped to make the unions even 
bigger. Most. particularly those in 
CIO, already have some white-collar 
members. All are now secking more. 

In their campaigning, they contend 
that the union that bargains for a com 
pany’s production workers should also 
represent its office personnel. In the 
past, the unions’ big difficulty has been 
in convineing the white-collar people 
that they have an identity of interests 
with blue-shirt workers in the plant. 

* Trend—Against that 
these developments during the past few 
weeks take on perspective 

¢ When UAW signed its contract 
with Chrysler Corp., the union ex- 
tended supplementary unemployment 
pay coverage to 9,000 white-collarites 
it represents at Chrysler. The coverage 
is on the same basis as the SUP pian 
for production workers (BW-—Sep.10 
"55,p16). 

¢ Furthering its “identity of in- 
terests” policy, DAW again made an 
issue of SUP for office workers in its 
negotiations with the International Har- 
vester Co. The Harvester settlement, 


background, . 


which ended a 26-day strike, also pro- 
vides that 2,300 UAW -inionized white- 
collar workers have the same SUP 
coverage as production people. 

¢ Explaining the imsistence on 
SUP for office personnel under its con- 
tracts, UAW simply said that it be- 
lieves all of its members—regardless of 
what they do for an employer—should 
benefit equally from SUP or any other 
economic, welfare, or security clause 
m auto union contracts. 

¢ Meanwhile, Ford Motor Co., 
whose office employees are not union- 
ized, announced last-week that it was 
putting inte effect a separation allow- 
ance plan for 47,000 salaried employees 
throughout the country who have at 
least one year of continuous service. 

If laid off because of a reduction in 
work force or inability to perform as- 
signed duties, a Ford white-collarite 
will receive monthly payments amount- 
ing to half of base salary for up to six 
months, depending upon length of 
service. Ford pioneered in the SUP 
program with UAW, drafting the “pat- 
tern” plan that provides laid-off pro- 
duction workers with up to 65% of 
weekly take-home pay for as long as 
26 weeks. 
© Sign—The Ford separation allowance 
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Bh Lewis Orgel, Register, New York City, checks Recordak Microfilm holding 1,400 vital records 


Protecting every property owner 


in New York City 


32 million pages of deeds, mortgages and other 
real estate records—dating back to 1654—are 
now being put on Recordak Microfilm for safekeeping 


Ir these vital records were destroyed—and photo- 
exact duplicates weren’t available—proving ownership 
would be an all but hopeless task. 

Title searchers wouldn’t be able to check back on 
845,000 parcels of real estate valued at $18 billion. 
Claim after claim would be met by counterclaim. 


But New York City has insured against this possi- 
bility at lowest possible cost. It’s getting duplicate film 
records on 35mm Recordak Microfilm, Fourteen hun- 
dred pages (13 x 17 in.) on a roll that’s no larger than 
your palm . . . and just 6 ounces light—imagine that! 

One complete set of these film records will be stored 
for maximum security as a master copy; the other set 


**Recordak” is 
a trade-mark 


filed for ready reference. Extra protection property held- 
ers can well be thankful for! 


FREE ... Valuable New Booklet 


"Short Cuts That Save Millions” shows examples of how over 
100 different types of business—thousands of concerns—are 
cutting record-keeping costs with Recordak Microfilming. 
Chances are you'll find some profitable ideas for your busi- 
ness. Write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N, Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to business routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “Short Cuts That Save Millions.” 


Name 


Position 








New Recordak Reliant does job of 3 micro- 
filmers. Saves film .. . is casier to operate 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
AOW write 
mae. | 
Ask these 


questions, too, 
when you judge 
a tluorescent lamp... 


is it made 
with Halo Phosphor? 





No other phosphors in use today can match 
Halo Phosphors for maintaining high light 
vutput and original color. Westinghouse (and 
only Westinghouse) uses Halo Phosphors 
throughout ite entire fluorescent lamp line. 


is it the correct 
type, size and color 
for the lighting 
job to be done? 





In the Westinghouse fluorescent family of 290 
different lamps —ineluding Slimline and Rapid 
Start —there’s a type and size precisely right 
for every office, plant and merchandising 
Colors include seven different 
of “white” alone. 


applic ation 
shaden 





From raw materials to finished product, every 
Westinghouse fluorescent lamp is subjected 
to 580 inepections and tests before approval 
for shipment. 


C) 


you caw 68 SURE...1F iTS 
Westinghouse 


158 / abor 


For the full story on how 
to get more for your 
money in fluorescent 
light, contact your 
Westinghouse Lamp 
Representative. 








plan for salaried personnel does not 
represent any sudden recognition by 
the company of the needs of its office 
workers. Both Ford and General 
Motors Corp. have customarily ex- 
tended to non-union white-collarites 


economic gains negotiated by UAW 
for production workers. 


August, 55 1145 111.2 


Dete: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stotistics. 





Nevertheless, Ford’s move was con- 
sidered significant in Detroit auto cir- 
cles. UAW'’s livening interest in office 
workers is interpreted there as a sure 
sign that the union—with three years of 
comparative contract peace ahead—is 
about to embark on an intensified drive 
for salaried personnel. 











1947-49 = 100 , 
Clothing Housing 
Totat Rent Only 
104.4 102.4 101.1 
98.0 102.6 105.2 
97.1 106.1 109.3 © 
106.4 112.6 113.6 
105.1 114.6 118.2. 
104.3 118.0 125.1 
103.7 119.2 
104.3 119.5 
104.6 119.5 
104.3 119.7 529.4 
103.3 119.6 129.5 
103.4 119.6 129.7 
103.2 119.6 130.0 
103.1 119.5 129.9 
103.2 119.4 130.3 
103.2 119.7 130.4 
103.2 119.9 130.4 
193.4 120.0 130.5 
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Costs Drop; Take-Home Rises 


Latest government figures show workers in August 
had “greater buying power than ever before.” 


The Labor Dept.’s cost-of-living index 
dropped in mid-August to 114.5% of 
average 1947-49 price levels (table), 
after two straight increases. At the 
same time, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, take-home pay of 
industrial workers went up about 60¢ 
a week in August 
¢ Lower Food Costs—Seasonably lower 
tood prices were the big cause of the 
drop in the c-of-] index. House fur- 
nishing costs also declined, while other 
major items either went up or stood 
still 

Looking ahead, Mrs. Arvness Joy 
Wickens, deputy commissioner of BLS, 
predicted last week that the index 4s 
likely to fluctuate “within a fairly nar- 
row range” during the next several 
months 

In mid-July, the BLS index reached 
114.7% and a million industrial work- 
ers under escalator contracts got 1¢-an- 
hour pay increases (BW—Aug.27'55, 


pl34). Only a few wage adjustments 
are due under c-of-] contract clauses 
on the basis of the latest August figure 
¢ Higher Earnings—Take-home pay of 
factory workers with three dependents 
rose to an average $70.92 a week during 
August, BLS also reported last week. 
Factory workers with no dependents 
averaged $63.61 a week. The increase 
over July was the for both: 60¢, 
primarily due to an increase in hours 
worked 

While not a record, the August 
take-home pay figures coupled with 
the lower cost-of-living index to give 


Samm 


workers what BLS described as “a 
Aa buying power than ever be 
ore.” For workers with dependents, 


take-home pay was $4.80 higher last 
month than in August a year ago, and 
purchasing power was 7.7% higher 
For workers with no dependents, take- 
home pay was $4.70 higher, purchasing 
power up 5.4%. ep 
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' how to judge a fluorescent lamp... point no. 














Fluorescent lamps deficient in light output 
a4 i G r-4 t S | are apt to be costly at any price. Reason: 
ask abo ut in order to attain a given light level with 
such lamps, you need not only more of the 
T lamps themselves, but also—to hold and 
operate the extra lamps—more fixtures and 
more power. Thanks to a steady stream of 
new ideas in its fluorescent lamp design, 
O LJ I i UJ materials and manufacture — ideas carefully 
evaluated through photometric testing as 
shown above— Westinghouse now offers 


you fluorescent lamps conservatively rated 
for light output at up to 63 lumens per wait, 


you CAN BE SURE...1F 17s Westinghouse 





MICHAELS BRONZE 
and ALUMINUM PLAQUES 


Memorials 
Honor Rolls 
institutions 
Buildings 
Public Works 
Donor Tablets 
Awards 





Made of genuine bronze or aluminum. 

Any size, any shape, any wording. Send size 
and wording desired. We'll be glad to submit 
sketches and quote prices. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC., P. 0. Box 668 8, Covington, Ky. 
Stainless Steel, Aluminum and Bronze Specialists 








ARE AMONG 


Clarag 


We 
if 


Much of the conditioned and process 
air so vital to pharmaceutical 
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Bite on Miners 


Lewis slaps a special 
$20 levy on men with jobs to 
beef up the UMW’s already 
sizable treasury. 


The United Mine Workers is one 
of the nation’s wealthy unions. Under 
the guidance of John L. Lewis, it has 
piled up an estimated $40-million in 
its treasury in recent years. ‘This doesn’t 
include about $103-million in welfare 
funds. But despite this apparent com- 
fortable reserve, UMW this week is 
beginning to collect a special $20 assess- 
ment from working miners. 

Inevitably, in Washington and else- 
where the new levy on UMW miners 
drew wide criticism as a Lewis move 
aimed at adding unnecessary heft to 
the UMW treasury. In the coal fields, 
many miners were reported bitterly 
opposed to the assessment, which is to 
be collected in four $5 installments be- 
fore Apr. 1. They were reported re- 
belling against the levy. UMW, how- 
ever, denies there have been complaints 
or revolts. 

* Behind the Move—The big question 
seemed to be: What is Lewis up to 
now? 

The answer may very well be: nothing 
new. In 1952, after he negotiated a 
$1.90-a-day raise for his miners, Lewis 
ordered a similar $20-a-man assessment 
on employed miners—and collected it. 
The reason given then was the same as 
the explanation UMW offers for the 
current levy: 

The union, because of its militant 
organizing activities and its constant 
ps of contracts, is “beleaguered 
»y many lawsuits”; it is “able to offset 
these attacks and protect the behefits 
now being enjoyed by our member- 
ship” solely because of its “ability to 
acquire reserves.” 

According to industry people who 
have dealt with Lewis for vears, the 
real reason may be that the miners’ 
chieftain is cautious (some say over- 
cautious) because of setbacks received 
in the 1920s. Lewis had to retrench 
then because operators fighting the 
union drained its limited funds through 
legal actions and, at the mine shafts, 
put up strong resistance to its few or- 
ganizers. Reportedly, Lewis vowed that 
UMW never again would be ham- 
pered by a weak treasury. Now, indus- 
try people say, he slaps a levy on his 
miners’ pay whenever he wins a good 
raise for them—whether UMW needs 
monev at the time or not. 
¢ Specific Reasons—But there are more 
specific explanations of the current as- 
sessment. The coal industry is speculat- 
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TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings are used in every kind of heavy duty application requiring 
high load capacity, resistance to shock and wear under conditions of misalignment. 

















TORRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings 


are manufactured with accurate geometrical 
conformity between races and rollers 
for ultimate capacity and performance. 


Because conformity factors are uniformly high-load conditions. Fully machined, 
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a longer time. lubrication, reduce wear and lengthen 


bearing life. 
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The Compact Low-Priced 
Remington Office-riter 


Thousands of business and professional 
men have enthusiastically approved the 
new Remington Office-riter as the per- 
fect typewriter for their offices. And 
here's why: this unique and revolution- 
ary development in typewriters is the 
only complete, full-featured office type- 
writer in compact size... and 
has the extra advantages of 
beautiful design and low price! 

The Remington Office-riter 
has an 11-inch paper capacity 
with 10-3/10 inch writing line 


$125 


A WEEK 


After Smati Bows Payment 





and a standard 44-key keyboard. It 
makes up to 10 carbon copies, cuts clean 
stencils and, with Exclusive Miracle 
Tab, sets up easily for all tabular work. 
Call your local Office-riter dealer or 
Remington Rand Branch office for a 
demonstration today . . . you'll see how 
well the Remington Office-riter 
can meet the typing require- 
ments of your office and save 
you money, too. Be sure to ask 
how easy it is co buy the Office- 
riter On Convenient terms! 


Mbeminagztore. Fkaamal. 030% 05 07 00 coworsson 
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ing that UMW is about to launch a 
new organizing drive in Kentucky non- 
union coal counties (BW —Sep.17’55, 
pl74). And the union knows from past 
experience that this will mean heavy 
costs—and a flood of lawsuits. Just last 
week, two independent coal producers 
in Pike County, Ky., filed suits against 
UMW asking $600,000 damages on 
charges that the mine union forced 
“the abandonment of business” by co- 
ercive picketing and intimidation. As 
UMW steps up organizing, industry 
people say, suits against the union will 
pile up. 

It’s no secret in UMW that the 
union does not fight routine lawsuits 
simply as a matter of pinciple. It fre- 
quently makes ont-of-court settlements 
where, say, its counsel believe facts 
make a victory doubtful or a court is 
considered unfriendly. While UMW 
reportedly feels it cuts its losses that 
way, the negotiated settlements add up 
to sizable sums over a year or so. 

At the same time, UMW reportedly 
is determined to end a situation in 
which mine operators cut pay through 
side agreements with miners or fail to 
pey UMW the 40¢-a-ton royalty set by 
contract on coal production. In hard- 
ship cases during the past few poor years 
for the coal so hwo, Lewis oamanth 
made only token demands that oper 
ators comply with contracts to the 
letter (BW —May8'54,p132). Now, with 
better times at hand, the industry be 
lieves he is determined to enforce the 
agreements—even if it means strikes and 
legal actions to recover back tonnage 
royalties. So this, too, is considered a 
factor in UMW’s decision to put the 
bite on its miners. 
© Merger Problem—And, finally, Lewis 
naturally is well aware of the troubles— 
and possible opportunities—that may be 
ahead for the mine union as a result 
of the coming AFL-CIO merger. The 
miners’ chieftain blasted the amalga- 
mation in a Labor Day statement as 
something that can’t last. The attack 
widened the gap between AFL-CIO 
and the mine union, and increased the 
probability that two of its affiliates—the 
United Construction Workers and the 
catch-all District 50—will raid and be 
raided in the year ahead. In either in 
stance, money will be needed, and 
UMW is determined that it won't be 
caught short. 
¢ Lewis in Hospital—Meanwhile, Lewis 
entered a Washington hospital last 
weekend for “rest and a_ physical 
checkup.” Because of the miners’ 
highly centralized control, concentrated 
at Lewis’ desk, rumors of his ill health 
always set off speculation about what 
will happen when a successor must be 
chosen. However, UMW said the ru- 
mors were groundless; Lewis’ hospital- 
ization, according to the union, is “only 
routine.” Eo 
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To postpone electric utility 


investment in added generating 


station capacity 


—an Electro-Mobile Power unit, costing 
about $100 per kw., places 1,000 kw. 
at any point of need... 


—reducing fixed charges... 

—obviating all new high-line expense... 
—eliminating transmission-line loss. 

It can be completely self-operated... 


—and later used to fill other needs, 
anywhere, in a speedy, economical relocation. | 





Write for simple formula explaining invest- tm men es Seton 
ath 


ment advantages of Electro-Mobile Power to: 350 t01,000kw. 


ELECTRO- MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS . LA GRANGE, !LLINOIS 


Sold and serviced directly through o manufacturer's organization. Electro- Motive Division . 
offices located ins New York City, Chicago, Jacksonville, St. Lovis and Sen Francisco. 








In Labor 


More Than Half of UAW Members 
Now Under SUP Umbrella 


Since it signed its first supplementary unemployment 
pay contract with the Ford Motor Co., the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) has won SUP agreements from 
70 employers of 867,200 UAW members, the auto union 
announced last week, The coverage ranges from an 
employer of 46 workers to General Motors Corp. with 

75,000, 

In all, according to the union, “close to 60%” of 
UAW’s membership are now covered by either a Ford- 
type SUP or some modification of it. 

Most of the big parts suppliers who have bargained 
with UAW so far oa accepted SUP, Many smaller 
parts producers have found UAW willing to forego SUP 
for other “fringe” benefits, including pension and insur- 
ance concessions. 

Other unions have negotiated auto-type SUP plans, 
including the International Union of Electrical Workers 
(CIO), tor 25,000, and the United Steelworkers (CIO), 
for 25,000 can company production workers. 


Union Warns Plumbers 
On Over-Long Coffee Breaks 


Chicago's 5,300 AFL plumbers last week received 
postcard warnings from their union that contractors had 
been advised to “require full compliance . . . to the 
established work day” in the plumbing industry. 

Particularly, the union noted: “No provision has ever 
been made . . . for ‘coffee breaks.’” Where they are 
allowed voluntarily by contractors, they should be ar- 
ranged “so that only a minimum of work time will be 
lost.” 

Earlier this year, the wage of union plumbers rose in 
the Chicago area to $3.20 an hour; on top of this, con- 
tractors pay 15¢ an hour into a union pension fund and 
another 9¢ into a health-welfare fund. For this, the 
union told its members, contractors “are entitled to a 
full day’s work.” 


Employees and Union Lend 
$100,000 to Expanding Company 


Hamilton Tailoring Co., of Cincinnati, expanded its 
operations eariier this year, As a result, the made-to- 
measure clothing firm found itself long on inventory and 
short of cash, 

Apprised of the company’s tem , Ham- 
ilton’s 550 employees and their union, the 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO) voted quick aid. 
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The employees agreed to buy $100,000 in three-year 
34% debentures, to be paid for through a 10%-a-week 
deduction in their take-home pay. 

To make the cash quickly available, the Cincinnati 
Joint Board of ACWA advanced $100,000 to the com- 
pany; it will be repaid from the payroll deductions at 
$10,000 a month. 


Pru Asks Court to Guard 


“Time Honored” Business Practices 


The Prudential Life Insurance Co. last week filed 
suits in federal courts asking that the Insurance — 
International Union (AFL) be barred from interfering 
with its “time honored” business practices. The suits, 
unique in their complaints, were brought under the Taft- 
Hartley act. 

Prudential says its contract specifies that the union 
will not interfere with the company’s business, Despite 
that, the complaint alleges, the union on Oct. | is put- 
ting into effect rules that provide: 

*No agent member can accept a “gift, prize, or 
gratuity for attaining selling goals.” 

*No member can attend a business conference un- 
Jess all members are eligible to attend it. This includes 
Prudential’s annual business meeting, for which agents 
must “qualify” by sales records. 

* No member is to attend an interview with the dis- 
trict sales manager unless a union grievance committee 
is there, too. 

* Certain types of reports required from agents are 
to be filed only through grievance committees. 

The union contends these steps are necessary to safe- 
guard the “dignity and independence” of agents. Pru- 
dential criticizes them as an unwarranted invasion of its 
management rights, and a violation of its contract. 

The AFL union represents some 15,000 of Pruden- 
tial’s 17,500 district agents in 33 states. Relations 
between the company and union have had a stormy back- 
ground; agents struck for more than two months in 1951 
and early 1952 in a wage and contract dispute, 


Labor Briefs 


In the milling industry, a six-week strike ended when 
AFL signed a three-year contract in Buffalo, raising pay 
12¢ an hour this year, 7¢ next year, and 6¢ in 1957. 


A companywide sympathy strike by 43,000 CIO elec- 
trical workers in 27 Westinghouse Electric Corp. plants 
—based on a time-study dispute in one plant—is over. 
But there may be repercussions (1) in bargaining that’s 
now going on and (2) in Congress, where Rep. Carroll 
Kearns (R-Pa.) plans to ask for a ban on companywide 
sympathy tie-ups. 


A boycott on jobs in 22 Miami Beach resort hotels 
struck since mid-April (BW—Aug.20°55,p100) is planned 
by the AFL hotel workers’ union. It has advised mem- 
bers that anyone taking a job in an “unfair” hotel will 
be penalized. 
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MAGNESIUM 


Lightness in equipment saves manpower 


when materials are on the move 


That’s why magnesium is being used more and more to 
build lightweight but rugged materials handling equipment 

to save manpower. Dockboards, platform trucks and 
hand trucks are just a few of the many applications where 
magnesium’s light weight has increased efficiency and 
saved money. 


One fourth the weight of steel, one third lighter than 
aluminum, magnesium has simplified design problems 
while maintaining maximum strength required. Fabrica- 
tion is also made easier by the excellent weldability, 





forming, drawing and machining characteristics of magne 
sium, 


To the equipment purchaser, “Made of Magnesium’”’ 
assures peak efficiency in operation. To the equipment 
manufacturer, magnesium has become the key to more 
useful products, greater volume and complete customer 
satisfaction. 

For further information about magnesium, call your 
nearest Dow sales office, or write to THE DOW CHEMICAL 
company, Midland, Michigan, Dept. MA 317A-1. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 











Safeway Stores, 


incorporated 
World's Second Largest Retail Food Concern 


Half Year Business Briefs 


Safeway’s total net sales for the first 24 
weeks of 1955 set an all time high. 


At mid-year 2011 Safeway Stores were 
in operation in the United States and 
Canada, The average weekly per store 
sales for the 1,868 United States stores 
was $18,014, Canadian per store weekly 
average for their 143 stores was $18,534, 


In the opinion of Management, Safe- 
way's long range prospects are excel- 
lent. Sales and — are expected to 
benefit materially from the Company's 
construction program, which calls for 
completion of two or three high vol- 
ume, a ) re cost retail stores 


per wee 
FIGURES 

Comparison of first 24 weeks of 1954-55 

June 18, 1955 Jane 19, 1954 
, $887,210,738 $821,865,404 
Net income (after 

all tames) 6,615,971 
Total net 

assets . 
Total current 


Net sales . 
5.553,900 


168,017,753 165,847,270 


287,650,991 246,826,572 
' ‘ 196,755,595" 
arrings share of 

f pom oh yw ol after 
dedus uti pr preferred 
dividen 
Book value share of 
Common . 
Average number shares 
Common Stoc 
outstanding 
Number of stores 
9 Operation 2011 2016 
*Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
at of Jume 18, 1955 was 1.84 to I, 


152,778,901 


$1.29 
$52.40 


$1.76 
$51.75 


4,489,184 5,569,521 


Safeway Stores, mconronates 
4th and Jackson Streets + Oakiand, Calif. 
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SINGLE- BREASTED MODEL 


LIKE GETTING A 
NEW SUIT FOR 


+19 ri 


Don't throw your old-fash- 
joned double-breasted wit 
ewoy. Hove it converted by 


$19.50 complete. Qur master tailors re-de- 
sign, re-style, re-cut even the collar and lapels 
of your coat to conform perfectly to present 
day styling. We'll moke your coot lorger or 
smaller if you wish, Sotisfection gueranteed, 
Write for PREE detoils how we convert your 
coat by mail or send coat and check today. 


ROGERS TAILORING co. 
Cleveland, 


Deot. GW-0, G21 Prospect Ave., 
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THE MARKETS 
The Bull Market Skips a Beat 





$107.50 
40.00 





But the Pulse Is 


“A bull market as big as this one just 
has to do things in a big way.” 

This was the comment of an old- 
time customers’ man as he watched 
stock prices tumble sickeningly on Men- 
day Hovieg survived the 1929 holo- 
caust, he shrugged off this decline. But 
nevertheless it was of historic propor- 
tions. 
¢ Frantic Mormming—l'rom the time the 
news Of Pres. Eisenhower's heart attack 
came out last Saturday afternoon (page 
27) until Monday, the sell orders sifted 
into Wall Street from all over the 
country and from overseas. By the time 
the New York Stock Exchange opened 
Monday morning at 10, the machinery 
was still to a large extent stalled by a 
mass of undigestible orders. The spe- 
cialists frantically matched what buy 
orders they had with the overwhelming 
number of sell tickets, and the market 
wheezed slowly into the first hour. 

Before that hour was finished, 1,070,- 
000 shares had traded. By noon, 3.4- 
million shares had been swapped, more 
than in any other whole trading day 
since mid-April. By noon, the Dow- 
Jones average was down nearly 20 points 
from last Friday's s close—and it still had 
a long way to 
* Bigger and Hie st—As the day went 
on, huge blocks of Bloochip industrials 
~the very ones that had been the heavi- 
est gainers in recent weeks (table, above) 
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stil Strong 


—began crossing the tape. These were 
packages that the exchange governors 
and specialists had made up out of the 
accumulated buy orders when they 
finally arranged for the stocks to open. 
Chrysler sold off sharply on 70,000 
shares, and General Motors dropped 
over $6 per share on a block of 55,000. 
The daddy of them all, however, was 
a ponderous wad of 75,000 shares of 
U.S. Steel, which sold off $7.12 per 
share in one trade. 

The afternoon wore on and the aver- 
ages drooped further — flurries of 
rallying after Pres, Eisenhower's physi- 
cian announced his chances of full re- 
covery were good. The visitors’ gallery 
at the exchange began to fill up. Wall 
Street employees, newspapermen, up- 
town businessmen, and many out-of- 
towners in for the World Series clogged 
the narrow, balustraded walkway over- 
looking the floor of the exchange. Be- 
fore the day was out, 3,067 visitors, the 
most in history, had squeezed along 
that balcony. 

¢ Records—What the visitors saw was 
te and one-half hours of slightly 
frantic activity that added up to the 
biggest day, volumewise, since July, 
1933, and the biggest point drop—nearly 
32 points—in the Dow-Jones average 
since Oct. 28, 1929. Percentagewise, 
it was the worst slump since the fall of 
France in May, 1940. 
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« Excuse, Not Cause—Lights burned 
late in Wall Street Monday night, as 
analysts, market letter writers and in- 
vestment advisers dissected the reasons 
behind the slide. They all agreed on 
two ports: 

¢ The market was extremely vul- 
nerable, technically, to any sort of bad 
news. Most analysts had assumed a 
10% correction, at least, was in the 
cards. As the market neared 500 on the 
Dow-Jones last weck, the talk of an 
imminent correction grew louder. 

¢ Pres. Eisenhower's illness was 
not the reason for the slide, but rather 
was the excuse for it. “If it hadn’t been 
Ike’s heart, it would have been money 
rates, or an international incident, or 
something else,” said one Streeter. 
* Over ht—The technical position 
of the market was the focus of most 
attention, once the fact of the sell-off 
had been digested. By any analyst's 
measure of “normal” value, the market 
was way overbought. “At 490 on the 
Dow-Jones,”’ said one market tech- 
nician, “the market had discounted any 
possible dividend increases and fine 
business conditions through 1956.” 

Price-earnings ratios on most blue- 

chips were considered far out of rea- 
sonable proportion, and, even more 
important to many institutional in- 
vestors, yields on industrials were af- 
fording slim returns on monev. The 
vield on Standard & Poor’s 50-industrial 
stock price index had slumped to 
3.53% bv the Friday before the break— 
near the lows for the six-year old bull 
market. 
¢ No Panic—The anatomy of the sell 
off itself also came in for scrutiny. Here 
again there were a couple of points of 
agreement: 

¢ There was nothing approaching 
panic at any time Monday. It was 
an orderly retreat throughout. “Nobody 
called up, shouting in my ear to 
liquidate his whole portfolio the way 
they did in '29,” observed the partner 
in charge of one of Wall Street's 
largest trading departments. “For the 
most part, my customers were taking 
profits in those situations where gains 
had been steepest—there was Tittle 
wholesale liquidation.” 

¢ The big institutional investors 
played a negligible role in the decline. 
If anything, they were buyers on bal- 
ance. They figured much more promi- 
nently in Tuesday's recovery 
¢ From All Over—Monday’s selling 
came from every segment of the invest- 
ing public. On top of the huge volume 
of sell orders emanating from coast to 
coast, there were at least 500,000 shares 
on the block for sale by foreign in- 
vestors, And these shares were pre- 
dominantly blue-chip industrials. (In 
early trading, Royal Dutch Petroleum, 
General Motors, and U.S. Steel, all 
foreign favorites, lost heavily.) 
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Because of the lack of purchase or- 
ders, specialists on the fms of the 
exchange had to absorb themselves 
much of the stock involved in large 
block transactions, and many of them 
didn’t get out from under those blocks 
—or pieces of them—until Wednesday. 

As the selling progressed, the feared 
“steam roller effect” began a itself 
felt. This was the touching off of a 
chain of stop-loss orders that were set 
slightly below market peaks. As the 
averages inched down to the vicinity of 
last August's levels, these orders played 
an even bigger role. 
¢ In the Balance—But there was a factor 
offsetting the stop-loss orders, and pro- 
viding much of the backbone to what 
active buying there was on Monday. 
This was the existence of a hefty clump 
of open orders to buy on a market 
drop, many of them set at early and 
mid-September prices. These orders 
were placed by customers—some insti- 
tutional buvers—who felt they had 
missed the boat in late summer, but 
were willing to try to board it again— 
if the price was right. 
¢ Quick Recovery—Tuesday morning, 
the tension in Wall Street was some 
thing you could almost feel. Board 
rooms filled up fast at brokerage 
offices, and hastily called partners’ 
meetings were just breaking up as the 
exchange opened. 

Many a Streeter had to down his 
coffee on the fly to get downtown 
in time to prepare for whatever the 
day would offer 

Outside the visitors’ entrance to the 
exchange, a class of girl 
students chattered excitedly—they were 
to be a part of the record-breaking 
total of 3,171 visitors that day, By the 
time the girls filed onto the balcony, 
the huge call boards dominating the 
north and south walls of the exchange 
floor were already cluttered with 
numbers, a sure-fire indication of 
plenty of activity, for the numbers 
represent calls to floor brokers and 
traders from their offices 

Tuesday saw a sharp recovery, with 
the averages picking up about one- 
third of Monday's losses. Wednesday 
continued the recovery, moving the 
averages back within easy striking dis- 
tance of the year’s highs. 
¢ “They Sure Walked Fast’”—Tues- 
day was very different from Monday 
in more than movements of the aver- 
ages. Monday, the tape carrying price 
quotations was about four minutes 
late at one point when the market 
rallied slightly, but otherwise it kept 
up with trading. That was because the 
market had many big blocks to be 
digested, and the exchange governors 
held up trading in those stocks un- 
til buying strength had accumulated. 
Since it takes the ticker no longer to 
record a 100,000-share trade than a 
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DELIVERS MESSAGES AS YOU WRITE! 


TELAUTOGRAPH~™ 


TELESCRIBER SVSTEM 


Sends handwriting instantly to one or many stations 
at an average cost under $1 a day per station 


Your handwritten message delivers itself electronically — 
instantly and accurately —by the TelAutograph Telescriber Sys- 
tem. Developed by 65 years’ experience, this advanced science 
saves many thousands of dollars a year in communications. 


You select the sending and receiving stations desired in your 
operation — within the company or many miles apart. Each sta- 
tion costs an average of under $1 a day. System is operated by 
anyone. And the messages, on plain paper or Instan-Forms* 
designed for your business data, are permanent records that 
prevent errors and oral misunderstandings. 


You'll find many uses for TelAutograph telescribers to improve 
service and make great savings in time and money. Others do 
~Ford, B. F Goodrich, Raytheon, Hotel Statler, Schaefer Brew- 
ing Co., Northrop Aircraft, St. Luke’s Hospital (New York)—2500 
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use Electronic Longhand. 
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100-share trade, the tape could easily 
handle the many large transactions, 
even with 7.7-million shares being 
traded. 

But Tuesday saw a rapid fire suc- 
cession of small trades, piling inexorably 
into the crowded exchange, where, as 
one visitor remarked, “Nobody ran, but 
they sure walked fast.” In the first 
hour, the tape fell behind 11 minutes. 
Before the day was out, the tape was 
at one point 20 minutes late, the 
biggest or the since the outbreak 
of the Korean War. 

Volume on Tuesday totaled 5.5- 

million shares, making the highest con- 
secutive two-day mark since 1933. The 
averages scored their best one-day ad- 
vance since 1931, and the habitues of 
the board rooms looked attentive rather 
than worried. 
¢ Factors of  Strength—Tuesday’s 
strength was more evenly distributed 
than Monday’s weakness, said Streeters. 
The predominance of small orders, 
many “at the market,” showed that the 
public was in the market heavily. There 
was, too, some evidence that the mutual 
funds and other institutions were back 
in. (One fund manager said that his 
staff had sold heavily prior to the break 
and was holding plenty of cash, with 
a long list of stocks which they were 
ready to buy at prices somewhere below 
last Friday's market close. “In one 
day,” says this manager, “prices fell to 
a point where practically every one of 
those stocks were buys.”) 
* Question Mark—The question to be 
answered now is: Where does the bull 
market go fromm here? Streeters, opti- 
mistic weeks ago, feel now that the 
market has lost its steam; they grant 
it may pierce its highs eg brig a 
not for long. Most of them look for 
a market that drifts sideways over the 
next six months or so, or if there are 
any major moves, it will be down. 
Technicians talk about 320-375 on the 
Dow-Jones as possible lows, with an 
average range of 410-460. 

One experienced analyst emphasizes, 
however, that while the market may not 
be marked by prolonged selling, the 
character of the market will » dng 
“I think you'll see more investors, 
especially institutions, getting out of 
the cyclical stocks like steel, and into 
utilities, foods, and other more defen- 
sive issues. Thus, you could have the 
averages stay fairly steady, but the buy- 
ing would be in different issues.” 

Many of those who look for longer- 
term declines note, too, that there may 
be a substantial yearend rally to this 
bull market. Stock splits, yearend 
extras, and good business may well push 
the averages to new highs, they say. 
“But at those levels, be careful,” they 
admonish, “for the market will be just 
as far out of line as it was before 
Monday’s break.” eno 
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INOW-a new AXELSSON LATHE 


that makes man hours mean still more 


Companies concerned with the problem of making each man-hour more productive are 
continuously experimenting with the fourth dimension— TIME. Here is a machine 
tool designed with that dimension in mind. Axelson engineers have attacked the 
problem of lathe design from the point of view of the man who will operate the 
machine and the work that will be performed on it. 


You'll find this machine makes each setup easier and faster. You'll find more 
power to get the most out of every cut; you'll also find a wider range of available 
speeds—speeds that get the most out of all types of ferrous and non-ferrous materials. 


We'll be glad to have your nearby Axelson man tell you personally 
about the new Axelson lathe; just drop us a line. 


foe’ 
AXELSON 


AXELSSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF U. $. INDUSTRIES, INC. 
6160 S$. BOYLE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA + Dealers in Principal Tool Centers of the U. 5. 





It's better business 
to buy 
Chevrolet Trucks! 





put todays most MODERN 


power-VS or 6- 


New Chevrolet Task-Force trucks deliver the goods 
when it comes to hour-saving, dollar-saving per- 
formance! They're powered with the most =e 
engines you'll find under any truck hood today. 


Take Chevrolet's two new truck V8's.* They're 
compact. Super-efficient, with new Powermatic 
design. They deliver exceptionally high horse- 
power per pound, which means more power is 
actually available for hauling your loads. And 


to work for youd 


they've got the shortest stroke of any V8 in any 
leading truck. In fact, the stroke is shorter than 
the bore. Engineers call this oversquare desigr. 
It results in less piston travel per mile . . . longer 
engine life. It's the mark of today’s most modern 
truck V8's! 


New Chevrolet Task-Force trucks offer you the 
last word in sixes, too — advanced, high-compres- 
sion valve-in-head sixes. They're new editions o 


NEW CHEVROLET Jlask-Force 





the engines that have long been famous as the 
workhorses of the truck world! 

And a// Chevrolet truck engines—both V8's and 
sixes—bring you the advantages of a modern 12- 
volt electrical system. 

It delivers twice the punch for quicker starting 
in cold weather—up to 30 percent faster cranking 
speed! It provides a bigger, hotter spark for better 
ignition and finer performance. And it gives you 
a greater reserve of electricity for operating 
accessories. 


These are just a few of the reasons why you're 
ahead all down the line with new Chevrolet Task- 
Force trucks. Drop ia and talk it over with your 
Chevrolet Dealer the first chance you get... . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


WORK STYLING 
A new approach 
to truck design 


THE SHORTEST 
STROKE V8* 


in any leading truck 


NEW CABS 
with greater comfort, 
panoramic windshield 


NEW CAPACITY — 
UP TO 18,000 LBS. 
MAXIMUM G.V.W. 


NEW, MORE DURABLE 
STANDARD-WIDTH 
FRAMES 





Easier handling 
with new 


POWER STEERING* 


You can have 
NEW OVERDRIVE" 
or HYDRA-MATIC* 


POWER SRAKES 
standard on 2-ton models, 
extra-cost option on all others 


TUBELESS TIRES 
STANDARD 
on Ya-ton models 


*V8 standard on L.C+., extra-cost option 
on all other models excep! forward C ontro/ 
Overdrive optional at extra cost on ‘Ay ton 
models, Hydra-Matic optional on ‘A-, % 
and |.ton models. Power steering optiona! 


on all except forward. Control models 





“Heads we keep’em... 


tails we trade ’em in!” 


You can flip a coin if you want to, but ..: 


The sure-fire, economical way to find out when 
to turn in your old typewriters on new Royal 
Standarda is to call your Royal Representative. 


He will come armed with facts and figures that 
will enable you to decide exactly which machines 
should be replaced now, and which should be 
kept around a little while longer. 


Those that should go now can be replaced by 
beautiful new Royal Standards ... available in 
six striking colors. 

Besides giving your office that modern, up-to- 
date look, these superb typewriters will enable 
your typists to turn out more work, faster and 


easier. (Royals, you know, are preferred 214 to 1 
by people in business who type.) Your costs will 
go down because Royals take less time out for 
repairs ... stay on the job longer. 

And ... the cost of a new Royal Standard is 
leas than 1 per cent of the annual cost of a typing 
station. Sowhy not consult your Royal Represent- 
ative today and ask him to explain the details of 
trade-ins? He’s in your phone book. 


OYA , standard 


electric + portable « roytype® business supplies 


Royal ‘Typewriter Company, Division of Royal Mc Bee Cor poration, 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The President’s heart attack has focused attention on the most common 
ocT. 1 1955 serious ailment of American business executives—the coronary thrombosis. 

De Dramatically, it forces middle-aged men to face the unpleasant fact that the 
same thing can happen to them, and with as little warning. 


If it does happen, what can you expect afterward? 


First of all, there’s an excellent chance that you will survive; roughly 
80% of all coronary victims do. But how well a person survives depends on 
many individual factors, ranging from physical and emotional characteristics 
A BUSINESS WEEK to age and heredity. 


Extent of damage to the heart is of prime importance. That can be quite 

accurately determined—but only after the first two or three weeks. Recovery 

SERVICE time will range from several weeks to several months, depending on the 
severity of the attack (amount of heart muscle destroyed). 





A heart-attack victim can expect to lead a different but better kind of 
life than he has led before. But note this important point: That does not 
necessarily mean that he cannot lead his normal life. The doctor’s emphasis 
is likely to be more on how he does things rather than what he does. Modera- 
tion, in other words, is the keystone. 


But to achieve that moderation, the victim must quite literally take 
lessons—and his teacher is his doctor. Particularly for executives, that 
schooling will concentrate heavily on emotional factors. 


That’s because, almost by nature, executives live under constant nervous 
tension; they take their work home mentally, if not physically. Doctors 
believe that a drastic cut-down in these tensions is as important to recovery 
as is proper physical care. 


Generally, there’s no way of predicting a thrombosis. But chances of it 
happening seem to lessen with increasing age, as does the chance of recur- 
rence after a man has had one attack. Also, heart attacks are usually less 
severe in older men. 

9... 


Property owners should occasionally remind themselves of both their 
limitations and rights in the use of their property. Keeping the basic points 
in mind cannot only help avoid trouble; it can minimize the risk of losing 
money. 


Best-known limitations are local laws, ordinances, and zoning regula- 
tions. These vary widely, so make sure you keep up with changes for your 
community. 


You may forget restrictive covenants in your deed—such as having 
agreed not to convert your residence into a two-family house. You can be 
sued if you violate this agreement. Moreover, a court injunction can be 
obtained to prevent you from doing it. 


But note this: The U.S. Supreme Court has taken the teeth out of any 
restriction prohibiting you from selling to members of a certain race, 
religion, or sect. It cannot be enforced by a court, so you can’t be sued for 
“violating” such provisions. 


Other people may have rights, or “easements,” on land you buy. For 
example: Your neighbor may have the right to pass over part of your prop- 
erty, or to build a driveway on the edge of it. You cannot interfere with 
that right. 


PAGE 173 Before you make any major change in the structure of your house, be 
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sure to look at your mortgage agreement. It may require that you get the 
mortgagee’s permission before you go ahead. 

Don’t overlook what are known as “common-law rules.” These say that 
you must use your property in a way that doesn’t harm your neighbor or 
people who come in contact with it. 


Just as important as restrictions are the property-owner’s legal rights 
to protection from others. They boil down to two main interferences by 
others: (1) trespasses; and (2) nuisances. 


A trespass is any unauthorized entry on your Jand. This means not only 
people walking on it, but flooding it, throwing objects or piling dirt or 
garbage on it, hanging wires over it, tunneling under it, flying planes too 
low over it. 


A nuisance, on the other hand, applies to less direct actions that are 
substantial and unreasonable interferences with your use and enjoyment of 
your property. Some examples: blasting, loud noises, barking of a dog 
nearby, keeping of vicious animals by neighbors, foul odors, or smoke. Note 
that these do not necessarily affect your property. 


If you suffer a trespass or a nuisance, don’t try to remedy it yourself; 
you might overstep your rights, and thus incur an expensive court suit. 
Proper move is to take the matter up with your attorney. 


In the case of a trespass, your attorney may institute a court action to 
recover damages for any injury done to your property. You might collect 
even though the trespasser (1) entered your property by mistake; or (2) acted 
without negiigence. (The second point is important. Unlike cases of damage 
done to other kinds of property, you don’t have to go through the difficult 
job of proving negligence.) 


If a trespasser continues to use your property after you have warned 
him to stop, you may get a court injunction to make him stop. 


You can also get an injunction to stop a nuisance—even when the 
nuisance creates only a potential danger to your property. In addition, you 
may collect damages for any injury to your property from the nuisance. 


But you cannot take action against ordinary disturbances that are part 
of everyday life. In hearing your complaint, the court also considers your 
neighbor’s right to use and enjoy his property. Thus you can’t expect relief 
if a neighbor’s unsightly house happens to annoy you, or you get an unpleas- 
ant whiff of smoke from his bonfire. 


if you’re looking for a present for the eight to 14-year-old daughter or 
niece “who has everything,” try the new Better Homes & Gardens Junior 
Cook Book. It has 93 “foolproof” recipes, runs heavy to pictures, has simple, 
clear explanations. It seils in bookstores at $2.95. 


Manners and modes: The dinner jacket will be more prominent this 
season for semi-formal occasions than any time since World War II. Look 
for a trend away from black into subdued plaids and other color combina- 
tions. . . . Uncanned, unrefrigerated food may last indefinitely if a new 
gamma-ray treatment now under experiment by the armed forces succeeds. 
. . » Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. reports that U.S. life expectancy has 
reached the highest yet—69.8 years. 


Gentents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the Get. |, 1965, Iscee—Besiness Week, 550 W. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 





for over 26 years U. S. Rubber Expansion Joints 
have been doing just that! 


New Orleans nestles in a saucer. Surrounded by water, many 
of its areas are below sea level. Add to this one of the heaviest 
rainfalls in the country (as much as 15 inches in 17 hours) 
and you can see that this glamour city could easily be flooded. 

But the New Orleans S&WB* keeps the city’s feet dry by 
means of a pumping system that carries off the rain. Turbo- 
generators supply the power not only to operate this drain- 
age pumping system but also the separate sewage pumping 
and the water supply systems. 

26 years ago, one of these turbo-generators (in use 98% 
of the time) was equipped with 5 United States Rubber Com- 
pany Expansion Joints. Why? To allow for contraction and 
expansion in pipe lines, and to counteract vibration. Says 


the Chief engineer of the S&AWB: “The U.S. Joints have 
never failed in all that time. lf any of them ever had, the tur- 
bine would be out of use.” 

U. S. Expansion Joints are widely used in the pipe lines of 
utility generating plants, municipal water supply systems, 
office and apartment buildings, ships—wherever pipe lines 
have to be protected against vibration, contraction and ex- 
pansion, These joints soon pay for themselves by eliminating 
expensive maintenance and replacement in pipe lines, They 
eliminate noise. Once installed, you can count on years of 
trouble-free service. U.S. Expansion Joints are obtainable 
at any of the 27 “U.S.” District Sales Offices, or write ad- 
dress below. *Sewerage and Water Board 


“U. S.” Research perfects it...“U. 8.” Production builds it...U. 8. Industry depends on it. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION - ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 


Hose + Belting + Expansion Joints + Rubber-to-metal Products + OW Field Specialties + Plastic Pipe and Fittings + Grinding Wheels * Packings + Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products » Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber + Adhesives « Roll Coverings « Mats and Matting 








MANAGEMENT American Optical: Yankee 


a ll A if On Oct. 10, at New York's Rivoli 
, / = Theater, a long-awaited rival for Cin 
erama will make its official debut. The 
Todd-AO wide-screen process will start 
a three-day premiere of Oklahomal, 
filmed in color. In the audience, prob- 
ably somewhat obscured by the splen- 
dor of movie magnates, will be the ex 
ecutives and trustees of New England's 
august American Optical Co. They 
won't be conspicuous; but if Todd-AO 
goes over, their claim to the laurels will 
be as great as any other 
Chances are, the best brains of 
American Optical are still wondering 
how it was that three years ago they 
let themselves become entangled in a 
strange, wobbly project built around 
the entertainment industry. AO, based 
in Southbridge, Mass., considers itself 
the world’s largest producer of optical 
and ophthalmic products. But nowa- 
days, its tradition-crusted offices lie un- 
der the gaudy shadow of the supershow- 
man Mike Todd, a huge lens called 
The Big Bugeye, and a carnival of per- 
sonalitics bearing the Broadway-Holly 
wood label 
¢ Anti-TV—Todd-AO, the joint child 
of these show people and of Yankee 
businessmen, is the latest in a five-year 
procession of Hollywood attempts to 
counteract television; the list includes 
3-D, Cinerama, CinemaScope, and 
Vista-Vision 
Basically, it’s an integrated system 
for making and showing movies on a 
very wide screen—nearly as wide as 
Cinerama and much higher, filling al 
most the entire front wall of the 
theater (picture). The idea is to make 
you feel that you are surrounded by 
screen, bombarded with action and 
color. Noel Coward was reduced to call 
ing the effect “simply overpowering.” 
The area of the screen coincides with 
virtually the entire sweep of human 
vision. And six speakers, with separate 
soundtracks, blast sound from six direc 
tions to help gain an effect that Holly 
wood calls “projecting you into the 
picture.” 
¢ The Works—On the mechanical side, 
Todd's goal was to eliminate the com- 
plications of Cinerama. Cinerama 
needs three of everything, including 
projectors and operators. It needs a 
special projection booth. Todd-AO, 
with its single projector and ordinary 
booth, claims a theater can convert to 
‘ it for around $35,000, compared with 
? c = about $75,000 for Cinerama. 
' , : . The whole Todd-AO package in- 
MARQUEE is all set for Oct. 10 debut of Tadd-AO, the latest wide-screen method. cludes 70-mm. film (double the stand- 
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n Filmdom’s Court 


ard width), a new and versatile projector 
that can also handle normal film widths, 
the huge, deeply curved screen, and a 
camera whose 9-in. wide lens gives a 
128-degree field of vision. That vision 
field compares with the 145 degrees 
that Cinerama attains with three 
cameras. When Mike Todd first pushed 
his project, he said he wanted “Cin- 
crama out of one hole.”” Now he says 
he has got it. . 

Hundreds of Hollywoodites who have 
seen peep previews of the new Okla- 
homa! call it the greatest movie ad- 
vanee since sound. That might be dis- 
counted as Hollywood talk; but not so 
the endorsement of Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein I]. That mas- 
sively prosperous pair had turned down 
every bid to film on wide-screen their 
prize-package Oklahoma! But they 
signed up happily with Todd-AO. 

l'o add to the picture of prosperity, 
50 theaters have been lined up for 
Oklahoma! by Magna Theatre Corp., 
which was created just to produce and 
distribute Todd-AO pictures. At re 
served-seat prices, Magna predicts a 
gross of $75-million, which would 
double the record take of Gone With 
the Wind, and nearly triple the stage 
version of Oklahoma! 
¢ Colder Eye—American Optical Co., 
for its part, looks at the coming pre 
miere with less starry, and more tech 
nical, eyes. “I’m going to be there in 
New York,” says E. Weldon Schu 
macher, AO’s 46-year-old president. “I 
want to see if the pieces of the puzzle 
really fit together. This was not an 
orderly development. We were im it 
before we knew what had happened.” 
¢ Todd—The force that pushed AO 
in, of course, was Mike Todd, flam- 
boyant Broadway showman whose spark 
was undamped by a $1-million-plus 
bankruptcy in 1947. 

At the start, Todd had been a Cin- 
erama man, working on the film, This 
Is Cinerama, for Thomas-Todd Produc 
tion Co. But Todd felt Cinerama 
needed more research. After a spat with 
Lowell Thomas and other backers, he 
pulled out. 

F-ven after Cinerama scored a smash 
hit, Todd was convinced that he could 
ultimately drive it to the graveyard of 
outmoded techniques. He started a 
nationwide hunt for what he labeled 
“the Einstein of the optical dodge.” 

The signs seemed to point to Dr. 
Brian O’Brien, director of the Institute 
of Optics at the University of 
Rochester. At first O’Brien was cold to 
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the idea. Ultimately, Todd’s hours-long 
phone calls thawed him to a point 
where he admitted that he thought the 
device Todd wanted could be designed. 
But he showed no interest in doing it 
himself, suggesting that Todd talk to 
the major optical companies. 

Todd did just that, and the story 
took an odd switch. When the show- 
man called on American Optical, he 
found none other than O'Brien, newly 
established as director of research. With 
any luck, Todd could now get both 
his birds with one rock. 
¢ AO’s Shift—It wasn’t quite that 
simple. O’Brien had admitted the idea 
was feasible, but he also said it would 
take wads of money and technical skill. 
AO had the money—working capital 
was over $50-million, net sales in 1952 
were $71.2-million—but did it have the 
inclination? 

At this point, a new current running 
among the younger AO executives had 
its effect. One official has since said 
the company’s financial position was 
“on the fat side.” There was a feeling 
that this meant flaws in financial man- 
agement, and the younger brass began 
sniffing around for new products in 
allied fields. And in practice, if not 
on paper, management was shifting into 
these younger hands. 

Finally the vounger men 
vital conquest; they sold the Todd idea 
to the elderly Walter A. Stewart, then 
president of AO. That made everything 
possible. Stewart actively pushed the 
project until he retired in favor of 
Schumacher 
¢ Crash Program—Once the decision 
was made to open AO’s treasury of men 
and money, a crash program was set up 
in November, 1952, with Schumacher 
then a vice-president—in charge. Two 
months after Cinerama began playing 
to full houses, AO shifted some 150 
engineers and scientists to the new job 
full-time. That represented nearly a 
third of AO’s engineers and almost all 
its scientists. Vor extra help, O'Brien 
recruited Prof. Robert E. Hopkins and 
his associates at the Institute of Optics. 
Philips, the huge Dutch electrical man 
ufacturer, was put to work on designing 
and making the projector. 

By this many-pronged attack, backed 
up with some high-speed computers, 
O’Brien completed the first stages of 
the project by April, 1953. Normally, 
AO thinks, it would have taken three 
years to get this far. 
¢ Organizing—The growth of the proj 
ect’s financia) and organizational struc 


scored a 





Putting an embexzlier in jail 
may end his criminal career, but it 
won't put back the money he stole. 
In most cases, embezzled funds are 
quickly spent. 


What recourse, then, does an em- 
ployer have? 


The most practical thing an em- 
ployer can do is to make sure he is 
protected against embezzlement losses 


before they occur 
Insurance. 


with FaD Honesty 


The FaD agent in your community 
will be glad to give you all the details 
on this modern, businesslike way of 
protecting against embezzlement loss, 
If you don’t already know him, write 
us today for his name. 
Hove you seen our helpful 
booklet, “Embezzlement Con- 
t abaxtiement trols for Business Enterprises’? 
Controls 1 outlines many procedures 
Aor employers con use to reduce 
fusness the likelihood of embezzie- 
Coterpriset ment. Your request (on your 
business letterhead, please) 
will be filled promptly. Write 
to Department R. 


Fipeviry 


AND Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
World’s Leading Underwriter 
of Honesty Insurance 


APFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
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Another carload shipment of 8 process tanks, each 32° O.D. by 
13'0" long, fabricated at Downingtown of stainless steel, type 304, 


REPEAT ORDERS PROVE 


Downingtown built means quality 


These eight stainless steel process tanks form just one of many car- 
load shipments ordered by one customer during the past several years. 


Complete satisfaction with workmanship, price and delivery— 
that's why so many leading chemical, refinery and other process 
plants turn to Downingtown again and again with repeat orders for 
their complex plate fabrication work. 


They know they can call on our experienced staff of engineers to 
help work out complex design and construction details. They know 
they can rely on Downingtown skill and experience for quality work- 
manship. They know Downingtown is thoroughly experienced in 
working and welding many alloys and clad materials, as well as the 
carbon steels and stainless steels. 


Put your plate fabrication problems into experienced hands—at 
Downingtown tron Works. Code work a specialty, and authorized 
insurance company inspection regularly available. 


For further information, send for bulletin PF. 


Downingtown Iron Works, Inc. 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania 
New York Office: 52 Vanderbilt Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEAT EXCHANGERS + TOWERS © PRESSURE VESSELS « STORAGE TANKS «+ STEEL AND ALLOY PLATE FABRICATION 
Division of: Pressed Steel Tonk Company, Milwavkee | 4, Wisconsin + Manufacturer of Hackney Products 
CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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ture came from the gradual teaming-up 
of Todd, United Artists Theatre Cir- 
cuit, Inc., and American Optical. Just 
about the time that Todd signed up 
AO, the optical company was ap 
proached by George Skouras, head of 
UATC and an old-timer in running 
movie chains. Skouras also had the 
idea that Cinerama could be improved 
on. AO pointed to Todd and said, 
“Why don’t you boys get together?” 

From this union sprang Magna 
Theatre Corp., set up in March, 1953, 
to finance the development of the 
process, and later to spawn another 
agency for the commercial exploita- 
tion of the process Skouras became 
president of Magna and was joined on 
the board by Joseph M. Schenck, 
UATC chairman and a former 20th 
Century-Fox production chief. In ef- 
fect, Skouras and Schenck—represent 
ing substantial movie interests—were to 
supply the bulk of the financing, while 
Todd contributed the spark and show- 
manship, along with whatever cash he 
could round up 
¢ Big Show—Skouras, representing Hol- 
lywood, also contributed one big idea. 
Todd had conceived of Todd-AO 
as putting on a sort of road show, 
as ones had done, traveling trom 
theatre to theatre. Skouras held out 
for what he called a Man O” War, a 
big feature that could be sold to ex- 
hibitors all over the country because 
of its tremendous box office appeal 
To find out if a “Man O’ War’ was 
feasible, a test film was run on a jury- 
rigged beaverboard screen in Buffalo's 
Regent Theatre to an audience of mil- 
lionaires. Rodgers himself summed up 
the triumphant verdict. The color 
picture showed two boys and two girls 
at a picnic. Said Rodgers: “First I 
found myself reaching for a doughnut, 
then for both girls.” 
¢ Exploitation—At the time Magna 
- Foe up with AO for research and 
development, the contract contained a 
clause that, when the process reached 
the exploitation stage, a third company 
would be sct up to do the exploiting, 
with Magna and AO as partners. From 
the carrying-out of this clause came 
the Todd-AO Corp., on whose board 
Magna and AO have equal representa 
tion, although AO’s actual equity is 
only 374%, with Magna holding the 
rest 

lodd-AO Corp. came into being in 
June, 1954, with full control over li- 
censing the process and getting it into 
the streams of commerce. Thus Mag 
na, though it owns most of Todd-AO 
Corp., has only half a voice in the 
licensing. ‘Todd-AO Corp. can license 
the process to other producers; indeed, 
Todd himself is already using the proc- 
ess to shoot his European production 
of Around the World in 80 Days 
¢ The Payoff—Before Todd-AO Corp. 
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Thumb Replaces Spot Welder 
with Tinnerman SPEED NUTS! 


Here is a typical assembly-line scene . . . a Tinnerman “J” type Sreep Nut 
being applied to a panel where a weld-type fastener was formerly used. That's 
the way to cut assembly costs—by saving precious man-hours and eliminating 
the need for special skills, tooling and equipment! 


This one-piece, self-locking, spring steel Speen Nur brand fastener not only 
makes welding unnecessary, but it also eliminates clinching, staking, tapping, 
and costly threaded inserts. It snaps in place by hand quickly, easily, and 
provides a heavy-duty vibration-proof attachment. Self-retained in screw- 
receiving position, it is ideal for blind-location assembly. 


“J” type Sreep Nuts are available for a full range of screw sizes and panel 
thicknesses. In all, there are more than 8000 variations of Spzep Nur brand 
fasteners to help you reduce assembly costs. See your Tinnerman repre- 
sentative soon ... and write for your copy of Speen Nut “Savings Stories.” 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ BOX 66868, DEPT. 12, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. Great Britain: Simmonds Aero- 
cessories, Limited, Treforest, Wales. France: Aerocesscires Simmonds, 8. A., 7 rue Henri 
Barbusse, Levallois (Seine). Germany: Hans Sickinger GmbH *‘MECANO"’, Lemgo-i-Lippe. 


TINNERMAN 


PASTE OT THING (6 pastaninas® 


bly costs cut 
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lo he Go 


OF THE MOST PRECISE EQUIPMENT 


Spur, bevel, spiral, hypoid, zerol, helical, worm gears . . . 
anti-backlash gears .. . differentials .. . gear trains... 
complete computers, Atlas ‘‘precisioneers’’ them all to the 
most exacting specifications of electro-mechanical equip- 
ment, 

Fine gears of all types and the modern equipment to 
make them are just one phase of the complete facilities of 
Atlas. Whether your product is a specialized part for 
electronic equipment or a complete electro-mechanical 
assembly Atlas will engineer precision assemblies and com- 
ponents to your requirements. 

Atlas design, production and methods engineers, tool- 
makers and skilled mechanics work right along with you on 
a job basis. Every modern cost-cutting tool and technique 
is at your service . . . plus quality control, functional testing 
and modern electronic recording gear checking equipment. 

From idea stage to production efficiency Atlas ‘‘creative 
engineering” can help you get your product underway 
quicker and at lower costs. Write today for booklet 
“Precisioneering Electro Mechanical Equipment.” Atlas 
Precision Products Co., Philadelphia 24, Pa. (Division of 
Prudential Industries). 


“Fiemme Diawing Board... te Production Line" 


ENGINEERING PROOUC TION . Assemety 


‘ee oy YN 


Preessi O” Produc i) 
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was set up, Magna contracted with 
Rodgers and Hammerstein to finance 
and produce Oklahoma! 

Magna’s original deal with Rodgers 
and Hammerstein has been modified, 
since Magna on June 16, 1954, sold 
$6-million of debentures and later 
borrowed $2-million from Bankers 
Trust Co. 

As of now, Magna will distribute 
Oklahoma! and will get 35% of the 
gross after production costs, which in- 
clude $1-million paid to Rodgers and 
Hammerstein. Another 25% goes to 
those of the debenture holders—who 
also hold qe my certificates— 
and 40% to Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein. 

American Optical gets its cut anoth- 
er way. Every theatre that shows 
Oklahoma! splits the take with Magna, 
by a wide variety of deals. But on 
every ticket sold, 5¢ is immediately 
turned over to Todd-AO Corp. This 
company then adds the accumulation 
of nickels to the money collected from 
Magna—or any future producers—for 
licenses to use the process. Out of 
this pot, American Optical takes ap- 
proximately one-third. This is on top 
of its fees for research, development, 
and equipment manufacture. 

So ee the whole project has cost 

nearly $12-million. 
* Doubters—The sight of all this ex- 
pense makes cash-hungry Hollywood 
skeptical of the rosy claims for Todd- 
AO. It’s admitted that there’s genius 
in O'Brien's technical developments, 
but some people feel he took too little 
notice of Hollywood’s crasser needs— 
that the project will break down be- 
cause the over-sized film can’t be used 
except in Todd-AO projection equip- 
ment. 

“You get just the right effect now 
from a wide-screen movie, if the screen 
is good. And all this excitement about 
lodd-AO is just because the first pic- 
ture is going to be Oklahoma!—and 
that would be a hit in any system,” 
says a West Coast movie executive—a 
backer of Cinemascope. 
¢ Can’t Get Hurt—American Optical 
is little worried by these criers of 
havoc. It figures that in the first year 
Oklahoma! will draw 15-million paying 
uests—at 5¢ each for Todd-AO. 
Vhen Todd’s own Around the World 
in 80 Days is shown, royalties should 
jump to around $1-million a year. The 
idea is to plow most of this back for 
about three years into Todd-AO Corp. 
After that will come the dividends. 

As the AO executives settle down 
in a few days to their Oklahoma! 
premiere, they are heaving one extra 
sigh of relief. The boisterous Todd 
and his cigar are safely of in Europe 
making pictures 

“Thank goodness,” says Schumac- 
her. ND 
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INDUSTRIES THAT MAKE AMERICA GREAT 


TRANSPORTATION ...FREEDOWM’S GIANT 


We sometimes become so bemused with its astro- 
nomical facts and figures that we are apt to regard 
the transportation industry as an end in itself. 

But transportation has grown into a giant because 
it represents the translation into reality of some 
basic precepts of democracy... freedom to think, 
freedom to buy and sell, freedom to move about as 
we please. The resultant interchange of ideas, people 
and goods has inevitably led to the development of 
large-scale, efficient transportation. It is thus no 
accident that history’s greatest democracy should also 
have history’s greatest transportation system to 
serve it. 

The transportation industry itself has never lost 
sight of its basic origins. Cognizant of its respon- 
sibility to the nation, it has always reinvested large 
amounts of its earnings in plant expansion, in engi- 
neering, in research—all for the development of 
better and more efficient methods, machines and 


conveyances. That is why American cars, planes, 
ships and trains are able to supply their services so 
efficiently and abundantly. 

The science of steam generation for power, proc- 
essing and heating in the transportation industry 
has likewise kept pace with the demand for greater 
efficiency. B&W, whose boiler designs power such 
giant vessels as the S.S. United States, continues to 
invest large amounts of its own earnings in research 
and engineering to discover better ways to generate 
steam for ships and trains, for power plants and fac- 
tories. The Babcock & Wilcox Company, Boiler 
Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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DIVISION 
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WEBSTER \V/ ELSCTRIC 





INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 
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WRITE RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
ROOM o@t, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, &, |. 











ADVERTISING IN BUSINESS WEEK 


Gots Rosulta 


“It's just amazing the re- 
sponse we've had to our adver- 
tising in Business Week. 


“Inquiries from top execu- 
tives in many different types of 
businesses have been followed 
up by our sales staff with excel- 
lent results, It seems that when 
management takes an interest, 
things move fast.” 


Advertising Manager 
Manufacturer of Movable 
Walls and Conveyor Systems 
YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK 
WHEN YOU WANT TO 
INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 
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In Management 


National Casket’s Chiefs 
Fight for Survival 


Now it's National Casket Co., Inc., Boston, that’s the object 
of a group of insurgent stockholders’ desires. A proxy fight for 
control of the company could be in the offing. 

First moves in this latest on established management 
came Sept. 9, when stockholders received a letter offering $48.50 a 
share for 32,000 of National Casket’s 63,370 shares. The offer 
came through New York law firm, in behalf of an unidentified 
group. It brought quite a flurry of interest—for the $48.50 was 
$8 above the market's asking price. 

Next move came from the management. It released earnings 
figures that showed a gain over last year. And they authorized 
a = in dividend rates from the current 65¢ to $1.50 semi- 
annually 

The object of this, said the management, was to assure stock- 
holders that their shares have been underrated on the market and 
are worth holding. Management will learn the outcome of their 
move at the annual meeting on Oct. 7. 


Men With Millions Aim 


To Impress Salesmen 


Management is looking more carefully to its internal public 
relations. Last week, for instance, members of John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.’s finance committee turned actor in 
order to show some 300 visiting general agency representatives 
just how, and to what ends, the company works. 

The committee put on a 45-minute production, “re-lived” a 
series of previous meetings at which it had voted on purchases 
of notes totaling $29-million. 

The object was to give selling agents a notion of the mechanics 
of another end of the insurance business, to bring home to them 
what it means to pass out $10-million in hard cash each week, 
as Hancock does. It was also to send the agents back to their 
homes informed, impressed, and ready to sell hard. The moral 
of the committee’s play was: “Bring in the cash; we'll put it to 
work.” 

While the agents listened, the committee quizzed staff experts 
on current problems, argued about the policies it would eventually 
follow 

6: be><:2 


Merchandiser Eyes Big 


Openings Further West 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., of Minneapolis, a large Midwest and 
Canada sales company, hopes to grow West by buying control of 
Barker Bros. Corp., a leading Los Angeles furniture and equip- 
ment chain. Gamble-Skogmo wants to add its $120-million in 
sales to Barker's $28.5-million. 

To get the deal going, Gamble offered $26 a share for 100,000 
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For lower-cost molding... look into 


OSBORN FOUNDRY AUTOMATION 


Osborn’s new automatic molding 





machine fills flasks, jolts, squeezes, 
draws the pattern, ejects the finished 
mold. Production is on a preset time 
cycle. Molds are uniform in density 
. held to close tolerances. 
Conveyors for handling flasks and 
machines for turning over flasks are 


available as auxiliary equipment. 











Have Osborn study your opera- 























tions . . . show how you can cut costs 





with foundry automation. Write The 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. AA-5, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








MAKE READY 
STATION 


PLAN VIEW OF OSBORN 
MULTIPLE STATION AUTOMATIC MOLDER 





PUSH BUTTON PRODUCTION. 
Osborn Automatic Molding Machine 
can Sew at speeds in excess of | 
three hundred half molds per hour 


O S B O R N Another example of Osborn leadership and advanced engineering 


MOLDING MACHINES CORE BLOWERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 











“You see Powell Valves everywhere! And here's... 





. the reason engineers specify Powell Valves. They're dependable and 
economical. And engineers know Powell has a complete line of va'ves.” 


Wherever flow requires 
dependable control... 


THERE'S THE PLACE FOR POWELL VALVES. And Powell can supply just 
the valve you need, for Powell probably makes more kinds of valves and has 
solved more valve problems than any other organization in the world. 
Available through distributors in principal cities. Made in 4%” to 30° and 
for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. and ultra high pressures up to 15,000 
pounds pressure. Bronze, iron, steel and corrosion resistant metals and alloys. 
On problems, write direct to The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


eWay 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


owell Valves 


109th YEAR 
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shares, with an option to buy all or 
any part of the stock offered over 
the amount 

Though 100,000 shares would give 
Gamble only 28% of Barker's out- 
Standing stock, Gamble executives 
say this would amount to work- 
ing control. Barker's management, 
friendly to Gamble, is in favor of 
the deal 


Management Briefs 


Looking ahead, the Armour Ke- 
search Foundation of Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology is operating a 
nuclear reactor safeguards program 
(BW —Oct.2'55,p41). Object is to 
develop knowledge and techniques 
in a field about which little is really 
known 


A special feature of the American 
Management Association conference 
in New York this week was a closed 
circuit television showing of a labor- 
management arbitration hearing. 
Representatives of SKF Industries 
Inc. and United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) argued a “live” case 
on the division of overtime between 
shifts. 


Trained operations researchers 
have always been hard to hire. To’ 
help overcome this the Operations 
Research Institute, New York, has 
set up a part-time course to begin 
Oct. 11. The 10-week course, de 
signed for junior executives, will 
teach both theory and practice of 
operations research 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. plans a $56 
million expansion for 1956. Most of 
the money will go into seven new 
class “A” stores (large department 
stores with a full line of merchan 
dise). When these projects are 
finished, Sears will have spent a total 
of $400-million in construction since 
World War II. 


Laurence Rockefeller has joined 
the board of Olin Mathieson Chemi 
cal Corp. You can see one of the 
main reasons why when you note 
that both Olin Mathieson and the 
Rockefellers have stock interests in 
Marquardt Aircraft Co. and Reac 
tion Motors, Inc., and that Olin 
Mathieson is conducting guided mis- 
sile propulsion research jointly with 
Marquardt and Reaction Motors 
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A CHALLENGE: 


THE STRONGEST MADE BY 
ANY GALVANIZED SHEET— 


Anything that can be 
made of steel sheets 


can be made of 
WHEELING 


SOFIITE 


galvanized sheets! 


Looking at the smooth, unbroken finish on these gasoline 
can components, you'd hardly believe they are made of a 
galvanized sheet. Yet, they are! 


They are all made of Wheeling sorTite, the ductile gal- 
vanized sheet with the tightest zinc coating yet produced . . . 
so tight, in fact, that you can use Wheeling soFTITE to make 
anything you can make of steel sheets. 

That's sorTite . .. Wheeling sorTite . . . made by the 
company that led with the development of cop-r-Loy, the 
original copper-bearing steel pipe and perfected DUCTILLITE, 
the original cold reduced tin plate which revolutionized the 
tin plate industry and opened new fields to the can maker and 
packer. Because of the unprecedented demand for sorTiTe 
Galvanized Sheets, Wheeling has been forced to triple its 
production facilities in 1955. 


IT'S WHEELING STEEL, 


DISTRICT SALES CFFICES—Ationto, Boston, Buflolo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, New York, Philodelphio, $1. Lovis, Sen Francisco, Wheeling 


restcame COP-R-LOY,. tien —790CLACL Le wow wietunc SOFIITE 
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@ $2000—payable $4.00 
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Ability by Keyes 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Cotton Crop Yield 


It Keeps the Surplus High 


Efficient land use is the story told by 
steadily rising per-acre yields for cotton. 
Yet it’s a frustrating story in the light 
of accumulating surpluses. For even the 
sharply restricted planting this year 
appears unlikely to make even a small 
dent in the carryover of 11-million bales 
from past crops. 

Farmers tend to plant only their best 
acres when government restrictions go 
on. They've been fertilizing more, culti- 
vating better. It’s a familiar story to 


Uncle Sam’s “ever-normal granary” 
managers — for it has happened in other 
= under acreage allocation. 

This year's cotton crop, with yield 
per acre estimated at a record 374 lb., 
— to exceed 12¥2-million bales. 

at’s only 6% less than was picked 
last year even though acreage was slashed 
134%. And it promises to meet all 
domestic needs Em exports, although 
the intent of the acreage limitation was 
to make some inroads into stocks. 


Types of Housing Starts 


More Family-Size 


The proportion of one-fainily houses 
among dwelling units started has been 
gaining for five years — a result of shifts 
in living habits as well as an investment 


Houses 


trend away from the large multi-family 
units that mushroomed in the imme- 
diate postwar years. 

This year the share of one-family 
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PLUG IN 
TO 


POWER-A-PLENTY 


ars ‘S ee 


The electric utility companies originating power in the six states served by the 
Norfolk and Western have a total installed capacity of 15,520,405 kilowats* — 
and a number of them are adding new installations to further increase their 
generating capacities. Many of these power companies are interconnected with 
those in other states, providing a vast supply of electric power. 


If you're planning to build a new plant, More Power To You — in The Land of 
Plenty! You'll find that rates are low, too. 


Power a-plenty at low rates is just one of the many natural and man-made 
manufacturing advantages in this great and growing industrial land. For specific 
information about existing facilities or plant sites ideal for your specific require- 
ments, just call on the Norfolk and Western's plant location specialists for the 
information you need, without obligation and without pressure and in confidence. 


"Installed capacity reported as of Dec. 41, 1954 


Just write, wire or call: 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL OEPT, 
Drawer 8-679 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


“Sa : NORFOLK ANDO WESTERN RAILWAY 
J ; Roanoke, Virgini 
TwE SIX GREAT ny ft . sige 
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houses has climbed to an estimated 


89.1%. Five years ago, in 1950, it was 
82.7%. When aod at the picture 
from the other side, the shift is even 
more unmistakable. Starts of multi- 
family units have dropped 47.6% in the 
five years. Two-family units — always a 


very small part of the total — are down 


lron 
Shipped on 


Climbing Back Up 


With the recovery in steel produc- 
tion, iron ore shipments on the Great 
Lakes at end of August this ear shot 
up 28.6% over 1954. Yet the season’s 
ore shipments were still lagging 16.6% 
behind 1953, record year for steel out- 
put, according to figures published by 
the Lake Carriers’ Assn., even thoug 
1955's steel production has just about 
caught up with 1953 (BW—Sep. 17°55,- 
p04). 

The lange carryover of ore into 1954 
accounts for the spread in 1953 and 
1955 ore shipments. Steel producers had 
expected production to continue close 
to its previous high rate, but when the 
downtrend became evident very late in 


21.6% from 1950’s 44,800 units. 

Among the reasons for the shift: 
Builders can’t get as high rents for new 
apartments, so investors can’t get their 
money out of the multi-family units as 
fast. Housing scandals, too, have dis- 
couraged some. And people looking for 
homes shun the crowded areas, 


Ore 


Great Lakes 


the 1953 shipping season, commitments 
had been made and the ore shipped. 

Now shipments are running at a sea- 
sonal rate of about 84 to 85-million 
tons. Of the 13.6-million gross tons 
shipped on the Great Lakes in August, 
12.9-million came from U. S. ports; the 
balance came from Canadian ports. In 
addition, the U. S. is importing 5 to 6- 
million tons of iron ore from Labrador 
this year. Imports from Labrador began 
at the end of 1954. Venezuela also is ex- 
porting ore to the U. S. this year for 
the first time. 

Consumption of iron ore in the U. S. 
in August was 7-million gross tons, up 
from 6.9-million in July. 
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THE TREND 





Automation: What's in a Name? 


A great hubbub has been building up over a new 
word—automation. And the clamor doubtlessly will 
increase by several decibels during the second half of 
this month. At that time an impressive array of business 
leaders, union officials, and government scientists will 
testify in open hearings before a joint Congressional com- 
mittee studying the social and economic implications of 
this word, which isn’t even in Webster's. 

This week in a Special Report to Executives, Business 
Week ponders again Juliet’s famous question; “What's 
in a name?” “Automation” means different things to 
different people. It prompts some prophets to predict 
fabulous prosperity for the years ahead, while others 
issue dire warnings of a “depression that would make the 
one of the Thirties seem like a pleasant joke.” 

The fact is that much of the emotional concern over 
the word is smokescreen and misinformation. Some of 
it, however, is genuine fear—fear of change, a universal 
human shortcoming that is only overcome by seeing the 
results. 

There’s no gainsaying that there has been a shift in 
the technological wind, Businessmen may feel at times 
as if they were being lifted up bodily by the new tech- 
nology and tossed forward into uncharted areas. But 
though some fear this change, they should recognize 
that it’s merely progress by another name. 

We are already surrounded by semi-automatic installa- 
tions—steam generating plants, oil refineries, dial tele- 
phone exchanges, automatic pilots, and data processing 
machines. These are today’s prototypes for tomorrow's 
automatic factory. 

As the report makes clear, the questions raised by auto- 
mation have no real answers at this time—not even a 
good precedent for finding them. But we can't be 
ostrich-like and ignore them because of this difficulty. 
Will workers be displaced? Can we afford to purchase 
the products of automation? Will automation cause 
changes in the structure of industry? 

Although we do not know the answers, it appears cer- 
tain the changes will have an impact on levels and sta- 
bility of employment, as well as upon plant and equip- 
ment expenditures and consumption patterns in the 
years ahead. How great its impact will be depends on 
how well prepared we are for the changes. The word 
automation can become, as one newspaper has already 
suggested, “the cliche of the year” or it can be, with 
adequate advance planning, a synonym for America’s 
advancing standard of living. 


A Maverick Turns 


The action of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board in 
limiting the lending activities of its 4,200 member savings 
and loan institutions is timely and constructive. Aimed 
at slowing down the boom in housing credit, this is 


a welcome departure from past policies of the FHLB. 

Born in the aftermath of the Great Depression, the 
system of federal saving and loan associations has been 
instrumental in popularizing the modern long-term, 
direct reduction type of mortgage. Unquestionably it 
gave great impetus to the spread of home ownership that 
has revolutionized the American way of life. 

Up until now, however, moderation has hardly been 
characteristic of the FHLB’s activities. During the 
course of its existence, some of its administrators have 
displayed empire-building tendencies. To some of the 
older and more experienced supervisory agencies, such 
as the Federal Reserve, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and state bank supervisors, the past performance of the 
FHLB must often have seemed more aggressive than 
sound. 

In fact, the board’s new directive marks perhaps the 
first time in its history that it has sounded a note of cau- 
tion. Its past record gave no intimation that it would 
ever recognize the importance of sound central banking 
principles. But it appears to have learned the lesson 
that a central bank is not to be used for unlimited bor- 
rowing, but to protect the liquidity of its members. 

In acting to curb borrowing, the FHLB has aligned 
itself with the Administration's policy of credit restraint. 
This, too, is a welcome new development. Among the 
various credit agencies, the FHLB has been the least 
willing to coordinate its activities with over-all credit 
policy. Its current warning is evidence that the FHLB 
has acquired a sense of responsibility that should be of 
great benefit to the Administration’s efforts to keep the 
boom from getting out of hand. 


After Peron 


All Americans are united in congratulating Argentina 
for having ended, at long last, the dictatorship of Juan 
Peron. After a decade in his grip, the Argentine people 
nevertheless were able to find the spirit and the means 
to defeat him, an achievement carried out with a mini- 
mum loss of life. 

Yet the damage done by Peron is immense. His tyr- 
anny choked freedom, corrupted all political life, and 
raped the Argentine economy. Now Argentina must 
begin the task of national restoration. 

Argentina has all the resources for greatness. It is a 
huge country, rich in land and rich in skilled people, 
who have a tradition of freedom. The first task is to re- 
establish justice and civil rights—free press and speech 
and free elections. Without these basic rights, it will 
be impossible to realize Argentina's great potential. 

In casting out Peron, the Argentines have made the 
first great step toward the recovery. It can--and must— 
go forward to its rightful place among the free and inde- 
pendent nations of the world. 
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One straw too many! 


You can hardly blame this young man il he feels there are too many straws 


in his soda. Yet, if you are among the millions of people who have 


invested their savings in American business you are in much the 
same situation 


For the earnings on your investment are “siphoned off” by not on 


but two income taxes. First, the income tax on every incorporated busine: 


takes 30 to 52 cents of each dollar of earnings. Then you pay a sec ond 
income tax of 16% to 87% more on each dollar you receive in dividend 

When you invest savings in common stocks, you provide a large part 
of the funds for new businesses and for industrial expansion. The double 
taxation on dividend dollars cuts down on the investments which create 
new ¢ nterprises more jobs ind i higher standard ot living 


Taxes, of course, are necessary. Indeed, when fair and equitable 
| 


they are a small price for our freedom and th opportunities ind pri ile ”v 


we have “as Ameri ill kor the sake ol the future howe eT let's bn sure 


our tax policies are just and wise, and neither unfair nor shortsighted 


; 
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Burroughs densimatics 


Big, small, and everywhere in between 
you can open wide your accounting 
bottleneck with the high-speed, econ 
omy-designed Burroughs Sensimatic 
The proof—at Boston’s big New Eng 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
with offices from Maine to Hawaii 
only three Sensimatics are needed to 
post 812,000 policyholder accounts 

While distinctive Ah Sam Florist in 
San Mateo, California, finds a single 
Burroughs Sensimatic its best answer 








Burrevth* a : 


seme 


can cul your 


to low-cost, accurate bookkeeping 


This do-everything Sensimatic truly 
takes the accounting burden off your 
mind and puts it where it belongs—in a 
machine that makes error-free decisions 


To switch from job to job, you simply 
turn a knob. As easily as that you're 
off on another of four different oper 
ations. And it’s possible to change your 
entire bookkeeping system by slipping 
out one four-job 
slipping another in 


sensing panel” 





a 


accounting costs 


Find out for yourself how any of the 
six Burroughs Sensimatic series can 
vastly improve your accounting system 
. cut costs increase output 
accounting job you have 
more accurately. Call our branch office 
nearest you or write today to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


do every 


Wherever There's Business There's Burroughs 





